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SOME THOUGHT .B ON THE PROGRESS OP AMBJaOA, 
AND THTJ INFLUENOE OP HER DIVERSE 
INSTITUTIONS. 



AN ADDRESS 

phepared for the anti-slavery convention in boston, 

May 31, 1854. 

At tliis day there are two great tribes of men in Chris- 
tendom, which seem to have a promising future before 
them — the Sclavonic and the ^glo-Saxon. Both are 
comparatively new. For the last three hundred jears 
each has been continually advancing in numbers, nches, 
and territory ; in industrial and military power. To judge 
from present appearances, it seems probable that a hundred 
years hence there will be only two great national forces 
in the Christian world — ^the Sclavonic and the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The Anglo-Saxon tribe is composite, and the mingKng 
so recent, that we can still easily distinguish the main in- 
gredients of the mixture. There are, first, the Saxons and 
Angles from North Germany ; next, the Scandinavians 
from Denmark and Sweden ; and, finally, the Normans, or 
Komanized Scandinavians, from France. 

This trib(3 is now divided into two great political 
branches, namely, the Anglo-Saxon Briton, and the 
Anglo-Saxon American; but both are substantially the 
same people, though with different antecedents and s^ar- 
roundmgs. The same fundamental cht^racteristics belong 
to the Briton and the American. 

Three hundred years ago, the Anglo-Saxonj» were scarce 
three millions in number ; they did not own the whole of 
Great Britain. Now thero are thirty or fortymillions of 
men with Anglo-Saxon blood in their veina. They possess 
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tho Critisli Islands ; Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, and tlio 
Ionian Isles ; St. Helena, 8outu Africa, nmcli. oi' East and 
West Africa; enormous territories in India, confinually 
increasing ; the whole of Australia ; almost all of North 
America, and I know not how liJiany islands scattered 
about the Atlantic and Pacific seas. Their geographical 
spread covers at least one-sixth part of the habitable globe ; 
their power controls about one-fifth of the inhabitants of 
chs earth. It is the richest of all the families of mankind. 
The Anglo-Saxon leads the commerce and the most im- 
portant manufac ures of tlio world. He owns seven- 
eigliths of the shipping of Christendom, nd half that of 
tli'^ human race. He avails himself of the latest dis- 
eoverf^s in practical science, and applies them to the 
creation of " comforts" and luxuries. Iron is his favourite 
metal ; and about two-thirds of the annual iron crop of the 
earth is harvested on Anglo-Saxon soil. Cotton, wheat, 
and the potato, are his favourite plants. 

The political institutions of the Anglo-Saxon secure 
National Unity of Action for the State, and Individual 
Variety of Action for each citizen, to a greater degree 
than other nations have thought possible. In aU Christen- 
dom, there is scarce any freedom of the Press except on 
.Anglo-Siixon soil. Ours is the only tongue in which 
Liberty can speak. Anglo-Saxon Britain is the asyhim of 
exiled patriots, or exiled despots. The royal and patrician 
wreck'' of the revolutionary storms of continental Europe, 
in the last century and in ^his, were driven to her hospit- 
able shore. Kossuth, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, and Oomte, 
relics of the last revolution, are washed to the same coast. 
America is the asylum of exiled nations, who flee to her 
arms, four hundred thousand in a year, and find shelter. 

The Sclavonians fight with diplomacy and the sword, 
the Anglo-Saxon with diplomacy and the dollar. He is 
tlae Roman of productive industry, of commerce, as the 
lloraans were Anglo-Saxons of destructive conquest, of 
war. The Sclavonian nations, from the accident of their 
geographical position, or from their ethnologicaj pecu- 
liarity of nature, invade and conquer lands more "civilized 
than their own. They have the diplomatic skill to control 
nations of superior intellectual and moral development. 
The Anglo-Saxon is too clumsy for foreign politics ; when 
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h(? meddlos with tlie fifiaira of otlior civilisjed pr/)pie, ho is 
often, de(3eived« Rusflitt outwits England conlitinally in 
the political ^tno now playing for the control of Etiropet 
The Anglo'-l^axon, more invasive than the Scktonian, 
prefers new and wild lands to old and well-cidti-v'afced 
terrltofieoj so he conquers America, and tills its Titgin 
soil: 36)768 on Africa, — the dry nurfo of lions and of 
savage men,'— ^and founds a new empire in Australia, If 
ho invades Asia, it is in the parts not Christian* His ttde 
18 a ourse to countrits full of old oiviliization j I take it 
that Englend has heen a blight to India, and will be to 
China, if she sets thei'e hef conquering foot. The ii nglo- 
Soxon is less pliable than the RomaDs, a less indtilj^ent 
master to conquered men; with mo^e plastic poWei* to 
organise and mould, he hae ft less comprehensive imagin- 
ation, limits hittiself to a smaller nurobei? of foJrnis, atid so 
hewe off and nasts ftway what suits him tioti Atistfia 
conquers Lombardy^ France Algiers, Russia Poland, to the 
benefit of the con(juered party, it seems. Can any one 
show that tho British rule has been a benefit to India ? 
The RoHsians make nothing of their American territory. 
But what oivilissation blooms out of the savage ground 
wherever the Saxon plants his foot I 

I must say a word of the leading peculiarities of this 
tribe. 

1. Thero is a strong lovo of mditidusLl freedom. This 
belongs to the Anglo-Sasons in common with ail the 
Teutonic family. But with them it beems eminently 
poT,^erfiili GiroumBtances have favoured its development* 
They caro much for freedom, little for equality. 

2. Connected With this, is a love of law and order, 
which continually shows itself or both sides of the ocean. 
S'ast as we gain freedom, we secure it by law and constitu- 
tion, tiUftting little tx) the caprice of magistrates. 

3» Then wiere is a great fed^ative powei^a tendeftcy 
to loriu combinations of persons, o.^ of communities «utiS. 
states-Hspeeiai partnerships on a smali scale for mercantils 
business ; oft a large scale, like the American Unioil, or 
the Hanse towns, for the political busiilees of a nation. 

4* The Aiiglo-^Saxons have eminent practical power to 
organize things into a mill, or men into a statei and then 
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to adminiBter the organizadon. This power is one whicli 
contributes greatly to both thoir eo'mmercial and political 
biicceas. But this tribe is also most omiuently material in itp 
aims and means ; it loves riches, works for riches, fights 
for riches. It is not warlike; as wome other nations, who 
love war for its own sake, though a hard lighter when put 
to it. 

6. We are tho most aggressive, invasive, and exclusive 
people on the earth. The history of the Anglo-Saxon, for 
the last three hundred years, has been one of continual 
aggression, invasion, and extermination. 
, I cannot now stop to dwell on theae traits of our tribal 
anthropology, but must yet say a word touching this na- 
' tional exolusiveness and tendency to exterminate. 
, Austria and Russia never treated a conquered nation so 
oruelWas England has treated Ireland. Not.niany yeara 
ago, four-fifths of the population of the island were Catho- 
lics, a tenth Anglican churchmen. All oflBces were in the 
hands of the Uttle minority. Two-thirds of the Irish 
House of Commons were nominees of the Protestant 
gentry ; the Catholic members must take the declaration 
against Transubstantiation. Papists were forbidden to 
vote in elections of members to the Irish Parliament. 
They suffered " tinder a universal, unmitigated, indispens- 
able, exceptionless disqualification/' "In the courts of 
law, they could not gain a place on the bench, nor act as a 
barrister, attorney, c>r policitor, nor be employed even .as a 
hired derk, nor sit on a grand jury, nor serve as a sheriff 
nor hold even the lowest civil office of trust and profit ; 
nor have any privilege in a town corporation ; ?ior be a 
fre^nan of. such corporation ; nor vote at a vestry."* A 
Catholic could not marry a Protestant: the pnest who 
should celebrate such a marriage was to be hanged. He 
could not be " a guardian to any child, nor educate his 
own child,, if its mother were a Protestaiit," or the child 
declaared in favour of Protestantism. "No Protestant 
might inbtract a Papist. Papists could not supply their 
want by academies and schools of their own ; for a Ciatholio 
to ieaohf even in a private fanpaly, or as usher to a Pro- 
tesi^Lt, was a felony, punishable by im|)risQnment, exile, or 
daath." "To be eaucatod in. any fortogn C'^tholic school 

• Bancroft, Bistorf ijf UntM, Btatet, vbL v. p. 60, ejieez. 
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vras an nnaltorablo and perpetual outlawry." " The.chlld 
sent abroad lor education, no matter of how tender an age, 
or himself how innocent, could never after buo in law or 
equity, or bo guardian, executor, or administrator, or 
receive any legacy or deed of ^ft; he forfeited »dl his 
goods and chattels, and forfeited lor his life all his lands 
whoever sent him incurred the same penalties. 

The Catholic clergy could not te taught at home or 
abroad : they " were registered and kept, like prisoners at 



ecclesiastical larisdiction ; all monks, friars, and regular 
priests, and all priests not actually in parisheg; and to bo 
registered, were banished from Ireland under pain, of 
transportation ; and, on a return, of being hanged and 
quartered.** "The Catholic priest abjuring his religion, 
received a pension of thirty, and afterwards of forty 
pounds.'* " No non-conforming Catholic could, buy land, 
or receive it by descent, devise, or settlement; or lend 
money on it as security ; or hold ati intarest in it throHgh 
a Protestant trustee ; or take a le&Ae of ground for more 
than thirty-one years. If under such a lease he brought 
his farm to produce more than one-third beyond the 
rent, the first Protestant discoverer might sue for the 
lease before known Protestants, making the defendant 
answer all interrogations on oath ; so that tbe Catholio 
farmer dared not drain his fields, nor inclose thiam, nor 
build solid houses on them." " Even if a Catholio owned 
a horse worth more than five pounds, any Protestant 
might take it away/* on payment of that sum. ** To the 
native Irish, the English oligarchy appeared as men of a 
different i*ace and creed, who had acquired the island by 
force of arms, rapine, and chicane, and derived revfoittes 
£rom it by tho employment of es^tortionate underlings or 
overseers."* 

The same disposition to invade and exterminate showed 
itself on this side of the ocean. 

In America, the .Frenchman ard the Spamaid came in 
contact with the red man ; they converted him to whftfe 
they cdled Christianity, and then assooiated with him on 
equal terms. The pale-faoe and the red-skin hunted in 
company ; they fished from the same canoe in the^Bay of 
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Fiiftdf and Lakt Superior { thoy lodged In the laino tent, 
«l^t on the name bear-skin ; nay, tiiey knelt toffethor be« 
Ibre the same Qod, who wai no reipeoter of persons," 
and bad iiutde of one blood aU nationr of men I The 
white man married the Indian's daughter ; the red m^n 
wooed and won the pale child of tho Oaucuiian. This took 
place in Canada, and in Mexico, in Peru, and Equador. 
tn Brasdl, the i^egro graduates at the college ; he becomes 
a general in the army. But the Anglo-Saxon disdains to 
mmgle his proud blood in wedlock with the ''inibrior 
twm of men. He puts away the savage -~black, yellow, 
red. In New England, the Puritan converted the Indians 
to Ohristianity, as fbr as they could accept the theology of 
John Calvin ^ bnt made a careM sepaiation between wnite 
and red, " my ner ^le and thy people." They must dwell 
ii^ separate vulages, worship in separate houses; they 
must not irtermarry. The general court of Massaohusetta 
once forbade all extra-matnmonia). comiection of white and 
red, on pain of death ! The AnglooSazon has careftilly 
sought to exterminate the savages from his territory. 
The Briton does so in AMca, in van Diemen's Land, m 
New Zealand, in New Holland — ^wherever he i^eets them. 
The American does the same in the western world. In 
New England the Puritan found the wild woods, the wild 
beasts, and the wild men; he xmdertook to eradicate 
thoai all, and has succeeded best with the wUd men. 
There are more bears than Indians in New England. 
The United States pursues the same destructive policy. 
In two hundred years more f&ere will be few Indiana lefb 
between tho lake of the Woods and the Qtdf of MexioQi 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Yet the AnfidooSaxons are not ciuel ; they are simply 
destractlve. The Dutch, in New York, perpetrated the 
most wanton cruelties : l^e savage*:; thnnselves shuddered 
at the white man's atrocity : Our oodi would be o^nded 
at such things," said they ; " the wmte man's GtoA must be 
different V* The orueltiai of the French, and, still more, 
of the Spaniards in Mexico, in the Wost Indies, and 
SouiSi America, are too terrible to repeat, but too well 
known to need relating. Th& Spaniard put men to death 
with refinements of crudty, itixuriating in destructiveneas. 
The Anglo-Saxon eimply shot down, his foe, offer^ a 
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reward for ho!!^idQ, 00 muoh for a loalp, but tolerated no 
QAedleM cruelty. If tbo problem ia to dettroy a raoe of 
men witb the feaet tinModjiture of deitruotiye ioroe on one 
Bide, apd the leiuit lufienng on tbe other, the .Anglo»8a](on. 
Briton, or iUneriean, is tha fittest instnunent to be fami 
on the w^Ie -globo. 

Bo muob £Dr the Anglo-Saxon obaraoter in general, ae 
introductory to an examination of Amerioa in epeoiaL It 
is well to know the anthropology of the stock before 
attempting to appreciate the character of the ffpeiiial 
people. America nas the general oharacterutios ox this 
powerful tribe, but modified by her peculiar ffeographie«il 
and historical position. Our fathers emigmtm from their 
home in a time of great ferment, and brought with them 
ideas which could not then be organused into institutions 
at home. This was obviously the case witb the theobgiuil 
ideas of the Puritans, who, with their desoendantii, hav^ 
given to America most of what is new and peculiar in her 
institutionB. Still more, the early Mettlen ct the Korth 
brought witb them sentiments not ripened yet, which, in 
due mne, developed tbemsdves into wm^ and ihm into 
institutions. 

At first necessity, or love of change, drove the waodefers 
to the wilderness ; th^ had no thought of separatism £rom 
England. The fagitive pU^ms in the Hayflower, who 
subscribed tbe compact, wbicb so nmay Ajnerrioans erro* 
neously regard as the " seed-corn of the remnablioan tree, 
under which millions of ber men now stand," caUed tJliem- 
selves " loyal suMects of our dread sovereign, King James," 
nndertakiiig to plant a oolouy for the ^ry of Ood, arid 
advancement of the Christian Mth, and honour of our king 
and country.'' In due time, as the colcmists develc|)ea 
tbesu^elveft in one, and thi« Englisb at home In a di£3Hrent 
direotaon, there came to be Afipreat divendlp^ of ideas, «md 
an (^position of interests. When mutuality of ideas aoid 
of intcnrests, as the indispensable condition of natkmal unity 
of action, failed, the colcmy &11 off from Hl^ parent : the 
separation was unavoidable. Before msay years, we doubt 
not, Australia will tiius separate from the mother ooontry, 
to tile advantage of both parties^ 

In America, two generations of men have possed away 
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Riiioe the last battle of the Revolution. Tiie hostility of 
that contest is only a matter of history to the mass of 
Britor;« or Americans, not of daily oonsoiousnoss ; and ap 
this disturbing force is withdrawn, the two nations see 
a\id feel more distinctly their point« of agreement, and 
become oonncionb that they are both but one people. 

The transfer of tno colonists of England to the western 
world was an event of great importance to mankind ; they 
found a virgin oortinent, on which to set up and organize 
their ideas, and develop their faculties. They had no 
enemies but the wilderness and its savage occupants. I 
doubt not that, if the emigrant had remained at home, it 
would have token a thousand years to attain the same 
gener^ development now reached by the free States of 
North America. The settlers carried with them the best 
ideas and the best instit^itions of their native land-^the 
arts and sciences of England, the forms of a representa- 
five govemmenti the trial by jury, the common law, the 
ideas of GhriBtianity> and the traditions of the hmnan 
race. In the wood^i, far from help, they were forced 
to become self-reliant and thrifty men. It is instruc- 
tive to seib what has come of the experiment. It is 
but two hundred and forty-six years since tlie settlement 
of JAmestown-— not two himdred and thirty-four years 
since the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth ; what a develop- 
ment since that time-~of numbers, of riches, of material 
smd lepritual power ! 

In the ninth century, Kerb Flokki, a half-mythical 
person, " let loose his tliree crows," it is said, seeking land 
to the west and north of the Orkneys, and went to Iceland. 
In the tenth century, Gunnbjiom, and Eirek the Bed, 
discovered Greenland, an ugly and right hateful coun- 
try," as Paul Egede calls it. In the eleventh century, 
Leife, son of Eirek, with Tyrker the Southenier, disco- 
vered Vinknd, some part of North America, but whether 
Newfoundland^^ Nora Scotia, or New England, I shall 
leavd otiiers to determine. It is not yet four hundred 
years since Odumbus first dropped his anchor at. San Sal- 
vador, and Cabot discovered' the continent of America, tmd 
cruised along its shores from Hudson's Bay to Florida, 
seeking for a passage to, the East Indies. In 1608 
tiie firtit permanent British settlement was made in 
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America, at Jamestown; in 1620 the Piiynims began 
their far-famed experiment at Pljrmouth. What a change 
fWim 1608 to 1864 1 It is not in my power to determitt,o 
the number of immiflrrants before the Hevolution. ThcyTcr 
waa a groat variety oi nationalities — Dutch in New York, 
Geimans in Pennsylvania and Grecr^, Swedes and Finns 
in Delaware, Sootoh in New England and North OarolJuia, 
Swiss in Gheorgia ; Acadians from Nova Sootia ; and 
Humienots from France. 

j&nerica has now a stable form of government. Her 
pyramid is not yet high. It is only humblet powers that 
she develops, no great creative spirit here as yet enchants 
mm with the wonders of literature and art; — ^but her 
foundation is wide and deeply laid. It is now easy to see 
the conditions and the causes of her success. The condi- 
tions are, the new continent, a virgin soil to receive the 
seed of liberty; the causes were, fin:t, the character of the 
tribe, and next, *h.e liberal institutions founded thereby. 

The rapid inorease of America in most of the elements 
of national power, is U reftnarkable fact in the history of 
mankind. . ' . , 

Look at the increase '^f numbers. In 1689, the entire 
population of the English colonies, exclusive of the 
Indians, amounted to about 200,000. Twenty-five years 
lator thei-e were 434,000, now 24,000,000.* 



* Table o/PopvIo^ion in 171S. 



Colonies. 


WbitM. 




ToteL 




9,500 


150 


2*50 




94,000 


2,000 


96,000 


Bhode Island . . . . ■ 


8,500 


SOO 


9.000 




46,000 


1,500. 


47,500 




27,000 


4,000 


81,000 




21,000 


1«600 


22,500 


PeimBjlT«aia and Pclawore ... 


43,800 


S.600 


46,800 




40,70i> 


9,600 


6(),200 


72,000 


28,000 


«S,000 


7,600 


8,700 


1T,S00 




e,250 


10,600 


16,760 


. • • ■ • * ■ ] 
^ t 


376,760 


58^60 


lS4s600 
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The presQut population of tlie United States consists of 
III I754t RDQthe? rotum was wa4p tq Board of Trwi?, h fftl' 

ffablo 0/ PopvXabio^ in 1784, 
Whlt«n. BlaokB, (Total. 

1,191^,896 292,738 1,485,684 

We will now give tha popnlftfcion at seven BUOOOSBivo periodo, ftg Indi^ 
cated by the returns of tpe pffloip:! qonans of the United Slates, 
Table of Fopulation from 1790 to 1850, 
Years. WLitee. Freo Coloured, Slaveg, Total. 
1790 8,172,4tJ4 59,46Q 697,897 3,929,827 
1800 4,304,4S9 108,895 898,041 5,805,925 
1810 P,862.004 188,446 1,191,804 7,289,814 
1820 7,872,711 238,187 1,548,688 0,654,596 
1830 10,537,878 319,599 2,009,043 12,866,020 
1840 14,189,555 g86,84S 2,487,855 17,0fJ9,458 
1850 19,630,788 428,661 8,198,824 23,257,728 
The following ig tho official report of Immigration from 1790 to 1850. 
Much of it ^'a conjectxpral and approximate. 

Table cif Immigration from VJQO to 1850t 
From 1790 to 1800 » , , , mOOQ 
„ 1810 to 1830 , 114,000 

„ 1820 to 1880 203,97^^ 

„ 1830 to 1840 ...... 778,500 

„ imtQim ^ , . . i,54?,$40 



2,759,329 



The immigranta are tlius conjeotnrally distxibn^^d among the nationEj 
of tho earth. The estimate is a rough ono. 

Tcible of NationaMty, 

Celtic— Irish (one-half) 1,350,000 

Teutonio—Germana, Danes, Swedea, oto. (onotfour'cli) . , 675,000 
Misoellaneous — ^AU other nations ..... 734,329 
The following statement exhibits the nationality of the immigration to 
the United States for the calendar year, 1851 (Deo. 31, 1850, to Ceo. 31, 
1851) j-~ 

Nationality of Immigrants m 1851. 
From Great Britain and Ireland , , 2(54,223 

«» Genuany 72,283 

„ Franco 20,107 

Of these there were Males .... 245,017 
Females . , . 163,745 
Unknown . . 66 

Table of ImmigratiaA, for the Jvrst fov/r months of 1883. 
From iihe British Islands . , . , ;! 5 OgJ* 
„ Freuch Porta . . . . . ^ 8;m 
„ GennanPoiis . . . . , 3,511 
„ Belgian and Dutch . . . 2^,747 
„ Spanish, Portugnese, and Italian » 185 
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the following ingredients. The nn?nbers are conjeotniral 

and approximate : — 

Table of NationaMiy, 

Wbito Immlgwita sifl^ip llf^O, wid their vfljit^ 

des^eudtcpts 4,^80,934 

Africans, and thoir deBoendonta . . . 8,(^26^^86 

White ImtnJgrantH previoua to 1790, and thejr 

white desoendanta . . . . , il>,2.79,80^ 

This does not include the Indians living witWu the 
territories and States of the Union. These facts show that 
a remarkable minding of families of the Caucasian stock 
is taking place. The exact statistics would disclose a yet 
more remarkable- mingling of the Oancasian and. the 
Ethiopian races going on, Tho Africans are rapidly 
" bleaching " under the influence of democratic chemistry . 
If only one-tenth of the coloured population" has 
Caucasian blood in its veins, then there are 362,698 
descendants of this amalgametion but if you estimato 
these hybrids as one in five, which is not at ml excessive, 
we have then 735,397. 

The thirty-one States now organized have a surface of 
1,485,870 square miles, while the total area of the United 
States, so far as I have information, on the 17th of May, 
1853, was 3,220,000 square miles. In, the States, on an 
average, there are not sixteen persons to the square mile ; 
in the whole territory, not eight to a mile, Mas^achiiaetts,, 
the most densely ;; copied State, has more than one hundred 
and twenty-six to the mile, while Texas has but eighty- 
nine men for a himdred miles of land, wore than eij^Kt 
hundred acres to each hmnan soul. 

In 1840, there were ten States, whose united populations 
exceeded 4,000,000, which yet had no town with 10,000 
inhabitants.* 

* Tho following table shows the ocoupation. of *798,870 poraonfl in 
1840, ascefi^^vA by the census :— 

Table of Occupatioii. 

Engaged in Mining 1^,2X1 

„ Agriculture 8,719,951 

„ Commerce 117,607 

„ Manufactures .... 791,740 
„ Navigation (Ooean) .... 56,021 

„ (Inland Wfttere) . . 38,076 

„ Learned ProfewionR » » • . 65,256 
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Look next at the x^J'oducts of industry in tiie United 
Stat<$8.* 

* I tsikti tliese rennlta of tlto censufl of 1340, an deduced by Prolisssor 
Tuokor, lu his admirable book, Profft^sa of the Vmted States in Population 
and, Wealth in Fifty Yeajjr. Now York, 184f<. 1 vol. 8vo. 

VnVao of'Anmtal Prod/uds of Induohy, 1840. 



Agricnlfcure" |864,387,o97 

M&uufacturos 236,836,224 

Co^amerjfe 79,721,086 

Ikining 42.S58.761 

TheForeafc , . . . , . 16,835,060 

TheOoarai 11,996,108 

Total . . . $1,063,134,736 



In 1850, the iron-crap in the Uiiited States «!j>quntfid to 564,755 tone. 
Tho ship-crop was 1360 vossols, with a measuremeui of 272,318 tons. 
The increase of American shipping is worth notice, ruid is shown in the 
following 

Table of Avierican Tonnage from 1815 to 1850. 
years. Tons. 
1815 .... 1,368,127 
1820 .... 1,280,165 
1825 .... 1.423,110 
1830 .... 1,181,986 
1835 .... 1,824,939 
1840 .... 2,180,768 
1845 . . . , 2,417,001 
1850 .... 3,535,454 

The tonnage is etill on the increase. In 1851 ifc amounted to 3,772,439, 
and at this moment must be considerably more than 4,000,000." The 
first ship built in New England was the " Blessing of the Bay," a " bark 
of thirty tons," launched in 1634. Nor far from the spot where her keel 
was laid, a ship has recently been built, three hundred and ten feet Jong, 
and more than six thousand tons burden. 

On the 30th September, 1851, therp -wore, if the accounts are reliable, 
12,805 miles of railroad in the United States. At present, there are 
probably about 15,000 miles. 

-To shov? the increase of American commerce, consider the following 

Table of Imports and Eaports ffom 1800 to 1852. 



Tears. Ihporis. Expoe?s. 

1800 $91,252,768 $70,971,780 

1805 120,000,000 95,566,021 

1810 85,400,000 66,757,974 

1815 113,041,274 52,557,753 

1820 74,450,f^ 69,691,660 

1325 . 96^,^75 , 99,535,388 

1830 70,876, .^20 73,849,508 

1835 149,895,742 121,693,577 

1840 107,141,519 132,085,946 

1845 . 117,254,564 114,646,606 

1850 178,138,818 161,898,720 

1852 . .212^13,282 209,641,625 
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The contrast ibetweon the Bipanish. and the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements in America is amazing. A hundred years ago, 
Spain, the discoverer of America, had undisputed sway- 
over all South America, except Brazil and the Guianas. 
All Mexico was hers— -aJl Central America, California 
unhourided on the north, extei^id' j indefinitely, Ijouisiana, 
Floridii, Cuba, Porto Eico, ar'.d part of Hayti. She ruled 
a population of twenty million, men. Now Cuba tremblw 
in her faltering hand ; all the rest has dropped from the 
arms of that feeble mother of feeble sons. In 1750 her 
American colonies extended from Patagonia to Oregon. 
The La Plata was too far north for li?ir southfem himt, the 
Columbia too far south for her ct^oirtjiem bowJi$.; The 
Mississippi and the Amazon v^em SpUnish riverS, sjad 
emptied the waters of a continent into the lap of America, 
the Mexique Gulf, which was also a Spanish sea. . But 
Spain allowed only eight-and-thirty vessels to ply between 
the mother country and the family of American daughters 
on both sides of the continent. The empire of Spain, 
mother country and colonies, extending from Barcelona to 
Manilla, with more sea-coast than the whole continent of 
Africa, employed but sixteen thousand sailors m her com- 
mercial marine. Portugal forbade Brazil to cultivate any 
of the products of the Indies. 

Look at this day at Anglo-Saxon, and then at Spanish 
America. In 1606 there was not an English settlement 

The mosfc important- articles of export for five-and twenty years appear 
in the following 

Table oftho cliiefaHicles of Ilxport firmn 1825 to 1850, 

Tears. Cotton. Brea*' stuffs and ProviB-oiia. Tobacco. 

1825 $36,846,649 $11,634,449 $6,115,623 

1830 29,674,883 12,075,430 5 586,865 

1833 64,961,802 12,009 399 8,250,577 

' 1840 63,870,807 19,067,535 9,888,957 

1845 61,739,643 16,743,421 ",469,819 

1850 71,4«4,616 26,051,373 9.951,Q28 

1852 87,965,732 25,857,177 10,031,288 

The greatest amonnt of cotton was expoi-ted in 1852,-1,098,280,63?) 
pounds ; but the greatest value, of cptton was in 1851» amounting- to 
$112,351,817. In 184i7, the value of bfeadstnfis and provisions exported 
was $68,701,921. . - 

The government revenues for the fiscal year 1852 were ^■i9,728,386.89 j 
there was a balance, in the treasujy of $10,911,645.68 ; making the total 
weans for that year $00,640,032.57. On the Ist JanuEry, 1858, the 
national debt ainoant<;d to $65,181,633. 
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in Amf . irjA, Ih 1637 ofily two, Jamestowh and Plymoiith. 
But the Spanish colonies date back to 1493. Compare the 
history of the basin of tko Amazon with the valley of tho 
MinriMippi. The Amaison, with its afifluonts, commands 
Boretity thousand miles of internal navigation, draining 
move arable land than all Europe contains, the largest, tho 
toOst fortile valley in the world. It includes 1,796,000 
■<]^uare iniles. Everything which finds a home on eai'th 
will flourish in the basin of tho Amazon, between the level 
of the Atlantic and the top of the Andes. But the tonnage 
on the Amazon does not probably equal the tonnage on Lake 
Ohamplain. Only an Anglo-Saxon steamer ruffles the waters 
of tJie Amaeon. Pard, at its mouth, more than three 
hundred years old, oontaias less than 20,000 inhabitantsi 

The Mississippi with its tributaries drains 982,000 sq[uare 
miles, , and affords 16,694 miles of steam navigation. In 
1651 there were 1190 steamboats on its bosom, measuring 
249,054 tons, iunning at an annual cost of $39,774494; 
the value of the merchandise carried on the river in 1852 
Was estimated at $432,651,240, more than double the whole 
foreign trade of the United States for that year. iN"ew 
Orleans, at the mouth of the Mississippi, was founded in 
1719, and in 1860 contained 119,461 inhabitants: in 1810 
it had not 18,000 I 

The Anglo-Saxon colonists brought with, them the vigor- 
ous bodies and stu^y intellect of their race } the forms of 
representative and constitutional government ; publicity of 
political transactions ; trial by jury ; a fondness fof local 
self-government ; an aversion to centralization ; the Pro- 
testant form of reli^on ; the Bible ; the right of private 
judgment | their national administrative power ; and that 
stalwart self-reliance and thrift which mark the English- 
man and Afiierican wherever they go. New Spain had 
priests and soldiers ; New England ministers and schools- 
masters. In two centuries, behold what consequences come 
of such causes I No Chilian vessel eval* went to Spain I 

But Amelaca itself is not unitary ; ^^here is a Spanish 
America in the United Stat^a. Umty of idea and interest 
by no means prevails here. 

Aioerica Wad settled by two vei^ di^ei^ent dasdes of metii, 
one animated by moral or rdigi<nis niotive«> ooniing to 
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TcaliKO an idoa ; the other animated by only commercial 
ideas, pushing forth to make a fortune or to escape from 
gaol. Some men brought reli^on, others only ambition ; 
the consequence is, two antagonistic ideas, with institutions 
which correspond, antagonistic institutions. 

First there is the Democratic idea: that all men are 
endowed by their Hreator with certain natural rights ; that 
these rights are alienable only by the possessor thereof; 
that they are equal in all men ; that government is to 
organize these natural, unalienable, and equal rights into 
institutions designed for the good of the governed ; and 
therefore government is to be of all the people, by all the 
people, and for all the people. Here government is de- 
velopment, not exploitation. 

Next there is the Oligarchic idea, just the opposite of 
this ; that there is no such thing as natural, unalienable, 
and equal rights, but accidental, alienable, and rmequal 
powers ; that government is to organize the might of all, 
for the good of the governing party; is to be a government 
of all, by a part, and for the sake of a part. The governing 
pow,3r may be one man, King Monarch ; a few men, King 
Noble ; or the majority, King Many. In all these cases, the 
motive, the purpose, and the means, are still the same, and 
government is exploitation of the governed, not the develop- 
ment thereof. So far as the people are developed by the 
government, it is that they may be thereby exploitered. 

Neither the Democratic nor the Oligarchic idea is per- 
fectly developed as yet : but the first preponderates most 
at the north, the latter at the south — one in the free, the 
other in the slave States. 

The settlers did not bring to America the Democratic 
idea fully grown. It is the child of time. In all great 
movements there are three periods — ^first, that of Sentiment 
— there is only a feeling of the new thing ; next of Idea 
— the feeling has become a thought ; finally of Action — 
the thought becomes a thing. It is pleasant to trace the 
growth of the Democratic sentiment and idea in the human 
• race, to watch the efforts to make the thought a thing, and 
found domestic, social, ecclesiastical, and political institu- 
tions, corresponding thereto. Perhaps it is easier to trace 
this here than elsewhere. It has sometimes been claimed 
that the Puritans came to America to found such institu- 
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tione. But they had no fondness for a Democracy ; the 
thought did not enter thoir heads that the substance of 
man is superior to the accidents of men, his nature more 
than, his nistory. New England men on the 4th of July 
claim the compact on board the Mayflower, as the founda-- 
tion of Democracy in America, and of the Declaration of 
Independence But the signers of that famous docimaient 
had no design to found a Democracy. Much of the 
liberality of the settlers at Plymouth seems to have been 
acquired by their residence in Holland, where they saw the 
noblest example of religious toleration then in the world. 

The Democratic idea has had but a slow and gradual 
growth, even in New England. The first form of govern- 
ment was a theocracy, an intense tyranny in the name of 
God. The next world was for the " Elect" said Purity* ij 
theology ; " let us also have this," said the Elect. The 
distinction between clerical and laical was nowhere more 
prominent than in Puritan New England. The road to 
the ballot-box laj under the pulpit ; only church-members 
could vote, and if a man's politics were not marked with 
the proper stripe it was not easy for him to become a church- 
member. The "liords Brethren" were as tyrannical in 
the new world as the " Lords Bishops" in the old. 

There was a distinction between " gentlemen," with the 
title of Mr., and men, with only the name, John, Peter ^ 
and Bartholomew, or the title " Goodman" 

Slavery was established in the new world ; there were 
two forms of it : — absolute bondage of the Africans and 
the Indians ; the conditional bondage of white men, called 
** servants," slaves for a limited period. Before the Re- 
volution the latter were numerous, even in the north. 

The Puritan had little religious objection to the esta- 
blishment of Slavery. But the red man would fight, and 
would not work. It was not possible to make useful slaves 
of Indians : the experiment was tried ; it failed, and the 
savage was simply destroyed. 

In theocratic and colonial times at the north, the 
Democratic idea contended against the church; and 
gradually weakened and overcame the power of the clergy 
and of all ecclesiastical corporations. At length all churches 
stand on the same level. The persecuted Quaker has vin- 
dicated his right to free inspiration by the Holy Ghost ; 
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tho Baptist enjoys the natural right to be baptized after the 
apostolic fiishion ; the Unitarian to deny the Iloly Trinity ; 
the Univcrsalist to affirm the ct(irnul blessedness of all men; 
and tho philosophical critic to examine the claims of 
Christianity as of all religions, to sweep the whole ocean of 
religious consciousness, draw bis net to land, gather tho 
good into vessels, and cast the bad away. 

The spirit of freedom contended against the claims of 
ancestral gentility. In the woods of .New England it waa 
soon found that a pair of arms was woi ih more than a 
" coat of arras," never so old and horrid with griffins. A 
man who could outwit the Indians, " whip hi^ weight in 
wild cats," hew down tress, build ships, make wise laws, 
and organize a river into a miU, or men into towns and 
states, was a valuable person ; and if bom at all was well 
born. " Men of no family" grew up in. the new soil, and 
often overtopped the twigs cut from some famous tree. In 
the humblest callings of me, I have found men of the most 
eminent European stocks. But it was rare that men of 
celebrated families settled, in America: monarchy, nobility, 
prelacy did not emigrate, it was the people who came over. 
And in 1780, the Convention of Massachusetts put this in 
the first Article of the Constitution of the State : " All men 
are bom free and equal, and have certain natural, essential, 
and unalienable rights." All distinction of gentle and 
simple, bond and free, perished out of Massachusetts. The 
same thought is repeated in the constitutions of many 
Northern Stau- J. 

This spirit of freedom contended against the claims of 
England. " Local self-govemment" was the aim of the 
colonies. Opposition to centralization of ai^thority is very 
old in America. I hope it wiU be always young. England 
was a hard master to her westem children ; she left them 
to fight their own battles against the Indians, against tho 
French ; and this circumstance made all men soldiers. In 
King Philip's war every man capable of bearing arms took 
the field, first or last. The frontier was a school for 
soldiers. The day after the battle of Lexington, a hundred 
and fifty men, in a large farming town of New Hampshire, 
shouldered their mi.^ket8 and marched for Boston, to look 
after their brethren. 

It was long before there was a clear and distinct expres- 

VOL. VI. c 
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sion of the Democratic idea in America. The Old Tes- 
tament helped it to forms of denunciatory speech. The 
works of Milton, Sidney, Locke, and the writers on the 
law of nature and of nations, were of groat service. Rous- 
seau came at the right time, and aided tho good cause. 
Calvin and Rousseau, strange to say, fought side by side in 
the battle for freedom. It was a great thing for America 
and the world, that this idea was so clearly set forth in tho 
Declaration of Independence, announced as a self-evident 
truth. A yoimp^ man's hand came out of the wall, and 
wrote words which still make many tremble as they read. 

The battle for human freedom yet goes on ; its victory 
is never complete. But now in tho free States of tho 
North the fight is against all traditional forms of evil. 
The domestic question relates to the equal rights of men 
and women in the family and out of it ; there is a great 
social question, — *' Shall money prevail over man, and the 
rich and crafty exploiter the poor and the simple ?'* In 
the church, it en ask — "Chall authority — a book or an 
institution, each an accident of human history — ^prevail 
over reason, conscience, the affections, and the soul — ^the 
human substance ?" In the State, the minority looks for 
the eternal principles of Right ; and wiU not heed the 
bidding of famous men, of conventions, and majorities ; 
appeals to the still, small yoic^ within, which proclaims 
the Higher Law of God. Even in the North a great 
contest goes on. 

The Democratic idea seems likely to triumph in the 
North, £ind build up its appropriate institutions — a family 
without a slave, a family of equals ; a community without 
a lord, a community of co-operators ; a church without a 
bishop, a church ot brethren ; a State without a king, a 
State of citizens. 

The institutions of the free States are admirably suited 
to produce a rapid development of the understanding. 
The State guarantees the opportunity of education to all 
children. The free schools of the north are her most 
original institution, quite imperfect as yet. The attempts 
to promote the public education of the people have already 
produced most gratifying rasults. 

More than half of the newspaper editors in the United 
States have received all their academical education in the 
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common school. Many a Methodist and Univerealiflt 
minister, many a member of Congress, has hoen graduated 
at that beneficent instiv.ution. The intelligcnco and richos 
of the North are duo tc> the common schools. In the free 
States books are abundant ; newspapen? in all hands ; 
skilled labour abounds. Body runs to brain, and work to 
thought. The head saves the handB. Under the benignant 
influence of public education, the children of the Irish 
emigrant, poor and despised, grow up to equality with the 
descendants of the rich ; two generations will efface the 
difference between them. I have seen, of a Sunday after- 
noon, a thousand young Irish women, comine: out of a 
Catholic church, all well dressed, with ribbon Jid cheap 
ornaments, to help elevate their self-respect ; and when re- 
membering the condition of these same women in their native 
land, barefoot, dirty, mendicant, perhaps thievish, glad of a 
place to serve at two pounds a year, I have begun to see 
the importance of America to the world; and have felt 
as John Adams, when he wrote in his diary, " I always 
consider the settlement of America with reverence and 
wonder, as the opening of a grand scene and design of 
Providence, for the illiunination of the ignorant, and the 
emancipation of the slavish part of mankind, all over the 
earth." 

The educational value of American institutions, in the 
free States is seldom appreciated. The schools open to all, 
where all classes of the people freely mingle, and the son 
of a rude man is brought into contact with the good man- 
ners and self-respectful deportment of children from more 
fortunate homes ; * the churches, where everybody is wel- 
come (if not black) ; the business which demands intelli- 
gence, and educates the ^eat mass of the people; the 
public lectures, delivered m all the considerable towns of 
New England, the wintei* through ; the newspapers abun- 
dant, cheap, discussing orerything with as little reserve as 
the summer wind ; the various social meetings of incorpo- 
rated companies to discuss their afSiirs ; the constitution 
of the towns, with their meetings, two or three times a 
year, when officers are chosen, and taxes voted, and all 
municipal affairs abundantly discussed; the public pro- 

• In the large towns of the north — even nf Massachoaetta — the colowred 
chMren are not allowed in the common echoola. 

c2 
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coodings of tlio courts of law, so instructivo to jurors and 
spectators ; tho local legislatures of tho States — oach. con- 
sisting of from two to four hundred mcmbors, and in 
session four or fivo months of the year ; tho politics of the 
nation hrought homo to every voter in tho land, — all theso 
things form an educational power of immcnso value, for 
such a development of tho lower intellectual faculties, as 
men ociteem most in these days. 

But, the Oligarchic idea is also at work. You meet 
this in all parts of tho land, diligently seeking to organize 
itself. It takes no new forms, however, which are peculiar 
to America. It re-enacts the old statutes which have 
oppressed mankind in the eastern world : it attempts to 
revive the institutions that have cursed other lands in 
darker days. Now the few tyrannize over the many, and 
devise machinery to oppress their fellow-mortals ; then the 
majority thus tyrannize over tho few, over the minority. 
There are two forms of Democracy — the Satanic and tho 
Celestial : one is Selfishness, which knows no higher law ; 
the other Philanthropy, that bows to the justice of the 
infinite God, with a "Thy will be done." In America 
we find both — ^the democratic Devil and the democratic 
Angel. 

The idea of the North is preponderatingly democratic in 
the better sense of the word ; new justice is organized in 
the laws ; government becomes more and more of all, by 
all, and for all. You trace the progress of humanity, jf 
liberty, equality, and fraternity in the constitution of the 
free States from Massachusetts to Wisconsin. 

But in the Southern States the Oligarchic idea prevails 
to a much greater extent, and becomes more and more 
apparent and powerful. The South has adopted the insti- 
tution of slavery, elsewhere discarded, and clmgs to it with, 
strange tenacity. In South Carolina, the possession of 
slaves is made the condition, sine, qua non, of eligibility to 
certain offices. The cx)nstitution provides that a citizen 
shall not *' be eligible to a seat in the House of Bepresen- 
tatives, unless legally seized and possessed in his own right, 
of a settled freehold estate of five hundred acres of land, 
and ten negroes* 

• A rt. 1. § 6. 
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Tho Puritans of Now England made no very strong 
objection to Slavery. It wan catabliBhed in all tho colonies 
of tho North and South. Wliito sorvitudo continued till 
tho Revolution. As late as 1757, white men wore kid- 
napped, " spirited away," aa it was called in Scotland, and 
Bold in tho colonies. 

Negro slavery began early. Even tho gentler Puritans 
at Plymouth had tho Anglo-Saxon antipathy to tho 
coloured race. Tho black man must sit aloof from tho 
whites in tho meeting-house, in a " negro pew ; " ho must 
" not bo joined unto them in burial ; " a place was set 
fxpart, in tho graveyard at Plymotith, for coloured people, 
and still remams as "from time immemorial." In 1851, 
an Abolitionist, before his death, insisted on being buried 
with tho objects of his tender solicitude. The request was 
complied with. 

After the Revolution, tho Northern States gradually 
abolished slavery, though not without violent opposition 
in some places. In 1788 three coloured persons were 
kidnapped at Boston and carried to tho West Indies ; tho 
crime produced o great excitement, and led to executive 
and legislative action. The same year, the General Pres- 
byterian Assembly of America iscued a pastoral letter, 
recommending " the abolition of Slavery, and the instruc- 
tion of the negroes in letters and religion." In 1790, 
Dr. Franklin, president of the " Pennsylvanian Society for 
the Abolition of Slavery," signed a memorial to Congress, 
asking that body " to countenance the restoration of liberty 
to the unhappy men who alone in this land of freedom 
are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amid 
the general joy of surrounding provinces, are groan- 
ing in servile subjection ; that you wiU devise means for 
removing this inconsistency from the character of the 
American peorle ; that you will pennit mercy and jus- 
tice towards this distressed race ; and that you will step 
to tlie very verge of the power vested in you for dis- 
couraging every species of traffic in the persons of our 
feUow-men." 

The memorial excited a storm of debate. Slavery was 
defended as a measure of political economy, and a prin- 
ciple of humanity. South Carolina leading in the defence 
of her favourite institution. Yet many eminent Southern 
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raon wore profoundly conviDced of the injustice of slavery ; 
others saw it was a bad tool to work with. 

Since that time the Soutliom idea of Slavery appears to 
have changed. Formc/iy, It was granted by the defenders 
of slavery that it was wrong ; but they maintained : — 
1. That Americans were not responsible for the wrong, as 
England had imposed it upon the colonies. 2. That it 
was profitable to the owners of slaves. 3. That it was 
impossible to get rid of it. Now the ground is taken that 
slavery is not a wrong to the slave, but that the negro is 
fit for a slave, and a slave only. 

I pass by the arguments of the Southern clergy and the 
Noi'tnorn clergy — whose conduct is yet more contemptible 
— to cite the language of the prominent secular organs of 
the South. l!:]xQ Richmond Examiner, one of the most able 
journals of the South, declares :— - 

"When we deprive the negro of that exercise of his 
will which the white calls liberty, wo deprive him of 
nothing ; on the contrary, when wo give him the guidance 
and protection of a master, wo confer on him a great 
blessing." * 

" To treat two creatures so utterly different as the white 
man and the negro man on the same system, is an effort to 
violate elementary laws." " The aphorisms of the Decla- 
ration of Independence " are illogical when applied to the 
negro. " They involve the assumption that the negro is 
the white man, only a little different in external appear- 
ance and educatioii. But this assumption cannot be sup- 
ported." " A law rendering perpetual the relation between 
the negro and his master is no wrong, but a right." 
" Negroes are not men, in the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence." 

" * Haven't negroes got souls ? ' asks some sepulchral 
voice. 'Have they no souls?' That question we never 
answer ; we know nothing about it. Non mi ricordo; 
they may have souls, for aught we know to the contrary ; 
so m&j horses and hogs." 

" We expect the institution of Slavery to exist for ever." 
" The production of cotton, rice, sugar, coffee, and tobacco, 
demand that which Slavery only can supply. And in all 

• Sec above, vol. i. p. 391, ct aoq. 
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portions of this Union whero those staples are produced, 
It will be retained. And when wo get Hayti, Mexico, and 
Jamaica, common senM will doubtless extend it, or rather, 
re-establish it there too/' • 

I will now quote a little from the Mr. Do Bow's largo 
work : — f 

" No amount of education or training can ever render 
the negro equal in intellect with the white." " ' You 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's lug/ is an old and 
homely adage, but not the less true ; so you cannot make 
anythmg from a negio but negroism, which means bar- 
barism and inferiority." " As God mode them, so they 
have been, and so they will be ; the white man, the negro, 
and the jackass ; each to his kind, and each to his nature ; 
true to the fingor of destiny (which is the finger of God), 
and undeviatingly pursuing the track which that finger as 
undeviatingly pomte out." X 

" Is the negro made for slavery ? God in heaven ! what 
are we, that because we cannot understand the mystery of 
this Thy will, we should dare rise in rebellion, and call it 
wrong, unjust, and evil ? The kindness of nature fits each 
creatvire to fulfil its destiny. The very virtues of the 
negro fit him for slavery, and his vices cry aloud for the 
shackles of bondage I '* " It is the destiny of the negro, if 
by himself, to be a savage ; if by the white, to be a serf." 
*' They may be styled human beings, though of an inhe- 
rently degraded species. To attempt to reUeve them from 
their natural inferiority is idle in itself, and may be 
mischievous in its results." § 

" Equality is no thought nor creation of God. Slavery, 
under one name or another, will exist as long as man 
exists; and abolition is a dream whose execution is an 
impossibility. Intellect is the only divine right. The 
negro cannot be schooled, nor argued, nor driven into a 
love of freedom."|| 

" Alas for their folly! (the abolitionists.) But woe! 

• Bicbmond (Va.) Semi-weekly Estaminer, Janoary 4, 1853. 

t " The Industrial Seeotirces, etc., of the Southern and Western States : 
embracing a View of their Commerce, Agriculture Manufactures, In- 
ternal Improvements ; Slave and Free Ziaboar, Slavery InstitutionB, Pro- 
ducts, etc,, of the South, etc., with an Appendix." By J. D. B. de Bow, 
etc. In 3 vols. 8vo. Kew Orleans, 1852. 

X De Bow, vol. ii. p. 199. § Id. p. 203. \] Id. p. a)4. 
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vroQ I a WOO of darkness and of deatb, a woo of hell and 
perdition to those who, better knowing, goad folly on to 
such an extreme. This is, indeed, the sin not to bo for- 

given ; tho sin against tho Iloly Ghost, and against the 
pirit of God I The beautiful order of creation breathed 
down from Almighty intelligence, is to bo moulded and 
•yrought by fanatic intelligence, until dragged down, at 
last, to negro intelligence I • 

Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina, in an address 
delivered before "the Society for thr, Advancement of 
Learning," at Charleston, makes some .statements a little 
remarkable : — 

" The institution of Slaveiy is a principle cause of ci\'ili- 
zation." "It is as much the oroer of nature that men 
should enslave each other, as that other animals should 
prey upon each other." " The savage can only be tamed * 
Dv being enslaved or by having slaves." " The African 
slave-tiude has given and will give the boon of existence 
to millions and millions ir our country who would other- 
wise never have enjoyed it." f 

He quotes the Bible to justify Slavery : — 
" * They shall be your bondmen for ever.' " " Servi- 
tude is the condition of civilization. It was decreed when 
the command was given, * Be fruitful and multiply, and 
r^lenish the earth and subdue it ; * and when it was added 
* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.' Slavery 
was " forced on us by necessity, and further forced upon 
us by the superior authority of the mother country. I, for 
one, neither deprecate nor resent the gift." " I am by no 
means sure that the cause of humanity has been served by 
the change in jurisprudence which has placed their murder 
on the same footing with that of a freeman." " The 
relation of master and slave is naturally one of kindness." 
"It. is true that the slave is dri^en to his labour by 
stripes; such punishment woidd be degrading to a free- . 
man, who had the thoughts and aspirations of a freeman. 
In general, it is not degrading to a slave, nor is it felt to 
be 80."$ 

It is alleged that " the slave is cut off from the means 
of intellectual, moral, and religious improvement, and in 
consequence his moral character becomes depraved, and ke 

• De Bow, voL iL p. 197. f Id. pp. 206—210. J Id. pp. 214t— 217. 
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addicted to degrading vices." To tliis the democratio 
Chancellor of South Carolina replies ; — 

"The Creator did not intend that every individual 
human being should be highly cultivated^ morally and 
intellectually." " It is l)etter that a part should be highly 
ciiltivatod, and the rest utterly ignorant." " Odium has 
been cast upon our legislation on account '""its forbidding 
the elements of education to be commu, .oated to slaves. 
But, in truth, what injury is done them by this P He who 
works during the day with his hands does not read in 
intervals of leisure for his amusement, or the improvement 
of his mind." " Of the many slaves whom I have known 
capable of reading, I have never known one to read any- 
thmg but the Bible, and this task they imposed on them- 
selves as mattor of duty." " Their mmds generally show 
a strong religious tendency, . . . and perhaps their religioius 
notions are not much more extravagant than those of a 
large portion of the free population of our country." " It 
ia certainly the master's mterest that they should have 
proper religious sentiments." 

" A knowledge of reading, writing, and the elements of 
arithmetic, is convenient and importwit to the free labourer 
. . . but of what use would they be to the slave P" 
" Would you do a benefit to the horse or the ox by giving 
him a cultivated imderstanding or fine feelings P" * 

" The law has not provided for making those marriages 
[of slaves] indissoluble ; nor coidd it do so." " It may 
perhaps be said, * that the chastity of wives is n ot pr otected 
by law from the outrages of violence.' " " Who ever 
heard of such outrages being ofieredP . . . One reason, 
doubtless, may be, that often there is no di^osition to 
resist, . , . there is little temptation to this violence as 
there is so large a population of this class of females 
[slave wives] who set Httle value on chastity." "It is 
true that in this respect the morals of this class are very 
loose, . . . and that the passions of the men of the superior 
caste tempt and find gratification in the easy chastity of 
the females. This is evil, . . . but evil is incident w every 
condition of soe'jty." 

" The female slave [who yields to these temptations] is 
not a less usefid member of society than before. . . . She 

• De Bow, voL u. p. 217, et teq. 
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has done no great injury to herself or any other h\iman 
being ; her offspring is not a burden but an acquisition to 
her owner ; his supjport is provided for, and ho is brought 
up to usefuhioss; if tho fruit of intercoui-so with u free 
man, his condition is perhaps raised somewhat above tliat 
of his mother," 

'* 1 do not hesitate to say, that the intercourse which 
takes place with enslaved females is loss debasing in its 
effects [on man] than when it is carried on with, females 
of their own caste, . . . tho attraction is less, , . . tho 
intercourse is generally casual, ... he is less liable to 
those eyf raordinary fascinations." 

" He [the slave husband] is also liable to be separated 
from wife or child, . . . but from native character and 
temperament, the separation is much less severely felt." * 

** The love of liberty is a noble passion. But, alas ! it is 
one in which we know that a large portion of the human 
race can never be gratified." " If some superior power 
should impose on the laborious poor of this, or any other 
country, thi^ [* a condition which is a very near approach 
to that of our slaves'] as their undeniable condition, . . . 
how inappreciable would the boon be thought." "The 
evils of their situation they [the slaves] but slightly feel, 
and would hardly feel at all if they were not sedulously 
instructed into sensibility." " Is it not desirable that the 
inferior labouring class should be made up of such who wiU 
conform to their condition without painful aspirations and 
vain struggles ?" f 

" I am aware that, however often assumed, it is likely 
to be repeated again and again : — ^How can that institution 
be tolerable, by which a large class of society is cut off 
from the hope of improvement and knowledge; to whom 
blows are not degrading, theft no more than a fault, false- 
hood and the want of chastity almost venial ; and in which 
a husband or parent looks with comparative indifference on 
that which to a free man would be the dishonour of a wife 
or child ? But why not, if it produce the greatest aggre- 
gate of good ? Sin and ignorance are oiuy evils because 
they lead to misery." * 

" The A&ican negro is an inferior variety of the human 



• De Bow, vol. ii. p. 219, et acq,. 
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race, . . . and his distinguishing characteristics aro such 
as peculiarly mark him out for the situation which ho 
occupies among us ; . . . the moat remarkahle is thoir 
inditfcrenco to personal liberty." " Lot mo ask if this 
people do not present the very material out of which alaves 
ought to be made ?'* " I do not mean to say that there may 
not be found among them some of superior capacity to 
many white persons. . . . And why should it not be so ? 
We have many domestic animals — ^infinite varieties, dis- 
tinguished by various degrees of sagacity, coiirage, strength, 



" Slavery has done more to elevate a degraded race in 
the scale of hmnanity ; to tamo the savage, to civilize the 
barbarous, to soften the ferocious, to enlighten the ignorant, 
and to spread the blessing of Christianity among the 
heathen, than all the missionaries that philanthropy and 



is to elevate the character of the master," " to elevate the 
female character." " There does not now exist a people 
in a tropical climate, or even approaching to it, where 
Slavery does not exist that is in a state of high civilization. 
Mexico and the South American republics, having gone 
through the farce of abolishing slavery, are rapidly 
degenerating." " Cuba is daily and rapidly advancing in 
industry and civilization ; and it is owing exclusively to 
her slaves. St. Domingo is struck out of the map of 
civilized existence, and the British West Indies shortly 
win be so." "Greece is still barbarous, and scantily 
peopled." "Such is the picture of Italy — ^nothing has 
dealt upon it more heavily than the loss of domestic Slavery. 
Is not this evident ? " * 

A writer in the same work, speaking of the fixture of the 
South, refers to the British and Frcuch. West Indies as 
follows : — 

" The mind of the devout person who contemplates the 
condition of the ci-devunt slave-colonies of thcise two 
powers, must become impressed with the fact; that Provi- 
dence must have raised up those two exariples of human 
folly for the express purpose of a lessoii. to these States, to 
save which from human errors it has, on more than, one 




rehgion have ever put forth; 




♦ De Bow, vol. ii. pp. 222—229. 
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occasion, manifestly and directly int/erposcd." " England 
itself ... is in some sort the slave of Gouthorn blacks." 

" The few articles wbich are most necessary to modem 
civilization — sugar, coffee, cotton, and tobacco — are products 
of compulsory black labour." * 

Another writer, whom I take to bo a clergyman and 
a tTesuit,t goes so far as to forbid all sympathy for tho 
Buffcringo of slaves : — 

" Sympathy for them could do them no good, because a 
relief from slavery could not elevate them — could do them 
no good, but an injury. Hence such sympathy is for- 
bidden ;" meaning it is forbidden by God, in such passages 
as this : ** Thine eye shall not pity him" (Deut. xix. 13). 
He maintains that African slavery is a punishment divinely 
inflicted on the descendants of Ham for his offence. Ham, 
he thinks, married a descent ant of Cain, and his children 
inherited the " mark" set upon the first murdcx^er I 

Let us now look at some facts connected with Slavery in 
America. 

No nation has, on the whole, treated its Afilcan slaves 
80 gently as the Americaps. This is proved by the rapid 
increase of the slave popuiallon. Clnmpare America in 
this respect with some of the British West Indies.J 

In seventy-three years, from 1702 to 1775, the increase 
of the coloured population of Jamaica was 158,614 ; but 
iu tliflt period there were imported and retained in the 
island, of)U,622 ; so the slave-owners in seventy-three years 
must have uf«d up and destroyed about 300,000 human 
beings. This dreadftd exploitation continued a long time. 
Froni 1775 to 1794, about 113,000 more were imported ; 

De Bow, y ol. iii. pp. 39, 40. 
Y "John Fletcher of Louisiana," in his Studies on Slcwery in (119) 
JSasy Lfissnr^. Natchez, 1852. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 637. The author luxu- 
riates iu the idea of Slavery, and gives the public a paradigm of tho 
Hebrew vevb to slave, in hal, niphal, pihfCl, puhol, hiphil hophal, 
hithpael ; and a declension of the "factiUous euphonic segJiolattf' noun, 
Tjy, a slave. 

J In 1058 there were in -Tamaica 1,400 slaves. 
16V0 „ „ 8,000 „ 

ie'/3 „ „ 9/.04 „ 

17 o2 „ „ 36,000 „ 

1734 „ „ 86,546 „ [persona. 

.i??5 „ „ 194,614 „ and firee coloored 
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but in 1791 there wcro only 200,000 colotkred perBons in 
Jamaica. In sixteen years, the loss was more tlian 47,000 
greater than the entire importation. To say it all in a 
word : in 1702, Jamaica started with 36,000 slavos ; up to 
1791, she had imported and retained in bondage 473,000 
more ; making a total of 609,000 Boids, and in 1791, she 
had only 260,000 to show as the resxilt of her traffic in 
human soids. There was a wast© of 249,000 lives I * 

About 760,000 slaves wcro imported into Jamaica 
between 1660 and 1808. If that number seems excessive, 
diminish it to 700,000, which is certainly below the fact ; 
then add all the children bom in the one himdred and 
eighty-four years which elapsed before the day of emanci- 
pation came. Remember that only 311,000 were there to 
be emancipated in 1834, and it is plain what a dreadful 
massacre of human life had been going on in that garden 
of the western world, f 

About 1,700,000 slaves have been imported into the 

• Prom 1791 to 1808, about 150,000 more were imported, and the slave 
population in 1808 was only 323,827, showing a waste of more thaa 
86,000 lives in eighteen years ! Importation waa illegal, but still carried 
on after the latter date ; at least 80,000 must have been smuggled in, iu 
the next nine years. 

In 1817 the number of slaves was 346,150 
In 1826 it had fallen to . . . 831,119 
In 1833 „ „ ... 811,692 
After the importation ceased, more pains were taken to preserve the 

Africans; but the table shows how mortality went on with increased 

velocity. 

Tears. Begistercd Births. Begistered Deaths. 

From 1817 to 1820 24,348 25,104 

„ 1823 to 1826 • ' 23,026 25,171 
„ 1826 to 1829 • • 21,728 25,137 

t The same thing took place in all the British West Indies. Look at 
the following 

Table of Slme FopuT/dion of British Ouiana. 
Number in 1820 -77,376 
„ 1826 71,382 
„ 1832 65,617 
Lobs in twelve years 11,859 

Table of BiHlis and Deaths, 

Years. Eegistered Births. Eegistered Deaths. 
1817 to 1820 4868 7140 
1820 to 1823 4512 7188 
1823 to 1826 4494 7634 
, 1826 to 1829 4684 5731 
1829 to 1832 4086 7016 
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British West Indies. Of all this numhcr, ond tho vast 
families of children bom thereof, in 1834 thcro were only 
780,993 to 1x3 emancipated. 

Look at tho course of things in the United States. In 
1714, the number of coloured persons was 58,850 ; in 
1850, 3,626,!)86.* 

Tho United Statues can show ton Africans now living for 
every ono brought into the countr}-^, wh'.le tlie British West 
Indies, in 1834, could not show ono living man for each 
two brought thither as slaves, f 

• Horo is a conjoctnral and approximate 

Tofcle of ImportaUon of African Slauves to tho TJniiccL States. 

Boforo 1714 . . 30,000 

From 1715 to 175G . 90,000 

„ 1750 to 1760 . . 85,000 

„ 1760 to 1770 . 74,000 

„ 1770 to 1790 . . 34.,000 

After 1790 . . . 70,000 

Total . . . 333,600 
t The abore facte, and the authorities for them, are taken from a valu- 
able and i-eadable book, by H. 0. Carey, The Slave Trade, Dovieitic amd 
Foreign ; why it existi, and how it may he extimguithed. Philadelphia, 
1853. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 426. Another work, by M. Charles Comte, con- 
tains much information relative to slavery, and its effects in ancient and 
modem times: — TraitS de ZSgislation ou Ewposition det Lois OSn^alei 
suvvant lesquellet let Pewplet protpSrent, deperiuent, ou rettent station' 
airet, etc. (3me Edition. Bruzelles, 1837.) Livr© v. 

In De Bow, vol. iL p. 340, et teq., is a statement of the importation of 
Slaves to Charleston, from 1804 to 1807, whence I construct the fol- 
'owing 

Tahle of South Canvlina SUwe-Trade 1804-1807. 
70 vessels owned in England . . brought 19,649 slaves. 

8 „ „ France 1,078 „ , 

61 „ „ Charleston . „ 7,723 „ 

59 „ „ Shode Island . „ 8,238 „ 
4 „ „ Baltimore . . „ 750 „ 

8 „ „ other Southern Ports „ 787 „ 

3 „ Northern Porta 650 



39.076 „ 

Of these, 3433 were imported on account of citizens of the slave-holding 
States, and 35,642 on account of capitalists in countries where Slaveiy 
was prohibited! Newport, in Bhodo If^and, was famous for the slave- 
trade, and its prosperity feil with that business. The cost of paving the 
only street in the town paved with stone was defrayed by a tax of ten 
dollars on each slave brought into the harbour. So late as 1«50, Boston 
vessels were engaged, in the African slave-trade. The domestic slave- 
trade still employs many northern vessels, — 1033 slaves were shipped at 
Baltimore, for variouB Bouthem ports, in 1851. 
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A Texan newspaper, the Columbian Planter, of April 6, 
1853, deprecates all discuBtii' of Slavery, and thub Bpoaka 
of the slave code of tliat State : — " Wo consider it the duty 
of the County Court to have these local laws compiled and 
printed in a cheap fonn, and a copy placed on eacn planta- 
tion in the cx)untv. But wo cannot, with what we con- 
sider the true policy and interest of the South, open tho 
columns of the Planter for their puhlication." 

" Wo regard tho institution of domestic slavery as 
pxirely a local suhject, which should Ho at tho foot of the 
Southern press with deathlike silence ; for its great import- 
ance will not admit of its discussion." 

I will mention three cases of cruelty which have lately 
como to my knowledge. A black frco man, in a city of 
Kentucky, had a wife who was a slave. One evening her 
master, who hod a grudge against the husband, found him 
in the kitchen with her, and ordered him out of the house. 
He went, but left the gate of the back yard open as he 
passed out. The white man ordered him to return and 
shut it ; the black man gnmibled and refused ; whereupon 
the white man shot mm dead! The murderer was a 
"class leader" in the church, and attended a meeting 
shortly after this transaction. He was asked to " comfort 
the soulfi of the meeting, and improve hia gift" by some 
words of exhortation. He declined on the ground that he 
felt dissatisfied with himself, that he himself "needed 
to be strengthened, and wished for the prayers of the 
brethren." They appointed a committee to look into the 
matter, who reported that he had done nothing wrong. 
The affair was also brought before a magistrate, who dis- 
missed the case ! 

Here is another, yet more atrocious. A slave-holder in 
South Carolina had inflicted a brutal and odious mutila* 
tion, which cannot be named, on two male slaves for 
some offence. Last year the master attempted to inflict 
the same barbarity upon a third slave. He ordered 
another black man to help bind the victim. The slave, 
struggling against them both, seized a knife, killed tho 
master, and then took his own life. The neighboxirs came 
together, ascertained the facts, and hung up the slave's 
dead body at the next four comers, as a terror to the 
coloured people of the place I No aocoimt of it was 
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publishod in the nowspapors. Slavery " should lie at tho 
feet of tho Southern press with deathlike silence !" 

Wlii^e writing this address I rcfieivo intelligence of a 
slave woman recently whipped to death in Misoouri. An 
incautious German, who had not been long enough in tho 
country to become converted to " American Christianity/* 
and so c^iUous to such things, published an account of the 
transaction in a German nowepupcr. Tho murderers were 
notpunished. 

The following advertisement is taken from a newspaper 
publishod in Wilmington (North Caroliiia), in March, 
1863. Nothing in Mrs. Stowe's work is so atrocious ; for 
American fiction halts this side of the Amsrican fact : — 

225 D0LU.IU Bewaad. — Btato of North Carolina, New Haaovor County. 
— Whereas, complaint upon oath has this day been made to us, two of 
tho JnBtioes of the Foaoo for tho Btato and county afuresaid, by Boi^amin 
Hallett, of the said county, that two certain male slavea belonging to 
him, named Lott, aged about twenty-two years, fire feet four or five 
inches high, and black, formerly belonging to Lott Williams, of Onslow 
Co. ; and Bob, aged about sixteen years, five foot high, and block, have 
absented themBelvoa from their said nmstor's service, and supposed to bo 
lurking about this county, committing aota of felony and other misdeeds. 
Those are, therefore, in the name of the State aforesaid, to command the 
said slaves forthwith to return home to their masters ; and we do hereby, 
by virtue of the Act of the General Assembly in such cases made and 
provided, intimate and declare, that if the said Lott and Bob do not 
return home and surrender themselves, any person may kill and destroy 
the said slaves, by such means as he or they may think of, vrithout ac- 
cusation or impeachment of any crime or offence for so doing, and with- 
out incurring any penalty or forfeiture thereby. 

Given under our hands and c^als, this 28th day of February, ] 853. 

W. N. Pbdkn, J. P. [seal.! 
W. 0. BKTraNcoutT, J. P. [seal.^ 

225 DoiXAM BrwABS. — ^Two hundred dollars will be givsn for negro 
Lott, either dead or alive ; and twenty-five dollars for Bob's head, de- 
lirei«d to the subscriber in the town of Wilmington. 

March 2, 1858. 

I -Will next proceed to show some of the effects of demo • 
cracy at the North, and despotism at the South. 

First notice the effect on the increase of population. 
In 1790, the entire population of the territory now occu- 
pied by the slave States was 1,961,372 exclusive of Indians; 
that of the free States was 1,968,455. 

In 1850, with an addition of immense territories — 
Florida, Loniedana, Texas, New Mexico— the population of 
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ilio slave States an ounted !o 9,710,779 ; the froo Stat<>8 
and t^TritoricH, not iiKiludiiif^ Oregon and California, liad 
13,348,371 Rouls, The po]i\dation of the free States has 
increased about six hundred per cent., that of tho slave 
only about four hundred per cent. 

Let us compare a free and a slave State which lie side 
by side. In soiji and climate, Kentucky is superior to 
Ohio — only tho stream separates them. Slav(!ry is on one 
side, freedom on tho other ; and what a difference I 

Kentucky contains 37,G80 square miles. It is well 
watered with navigable rivers — tho Ohio, Cumberland, 
Kentucky, Green, and Salt. The soil is admiWblo, pro- 
ducing abundantly ; the climat,e mild and salubrious. It 
abou3ids in minerals — coal, iron, lead. Tho salt springs 
wore famous even with the French and Indians. Rice, 
cotton, and tho sugar-cane gi'ow in Kentucky. 

Ohio contains 39,9C4 square miles of land, no better 
watered, with a soil not superior, less favoure<i with mine- 
ral riches, yet also abounding in iron and coal j the climato 
is sterner, the water power less copious. 

In 1790, Kentucky had 73,077 inhabitants ; Ohio not 
a white man. In 1800, Kentucky had 220,969 ; Ohio 
onljr 45,365. But in 1850, Kentucky had only 982,405 ; 
while Ohio had grown to 1,980,427 souls. To-day, Ken- 
tucky has not 775,000 freemen, while Ohio heis more than 
2,000,000. 

In 1810, Louisville, the capital of Kentucl^, numbered 
4,012 persons ; Cincinnati, the chief town of Ohio, con- 
tained 9,G44. Now Louisville has less than 50,000, and 
Cincinnati more than 150,000 ; while Cleveland and 
Columbus, in the same State, have risen from nothing to 
cities each containing 20,000 inhabitants. 

Look next at the effect of these different institutions on 
the productive industry of the different sections of the 
land. In the North, labour is respected. In 1845, there 
were in Boston 19,037 private families ; there were 
15,744 who kept no servant, and only 1,069 who had 
more than one. Is Boston poor ? In 1854, the property 
of her citizens, taxable on the spot, is more than 
$225,000,000. 

In 1847, the real property in Boston wrs valued at 
$97,764,500,— $45,271,12.^ more than the value of all tho 
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real estate of South Carolina, with her 24,500 Rquarc inih^s 
of hmd. South Carolina " owiih" liH 1,984 nlaveH ; at ^^400 
a head, they would como to 5^15;{,!)i);i,()()0. The actual 
j)ro})erty of the inhahilants of lioslon, in is MitHcicnt 

to buy all those Hlaves, and then leave u balance Huthcient 
to pay the market vah'.e of all the houses and land in that 
proud State. 

In 183;), the census value of the annual ap^rieiiltural 
])roducts of the entire South was !)Js;U2,ii80,151 ; that of 
the free States, $342,007,440. Yet the South had an ad- 
vantage by nature, and 240,780 more persons engaged in 
agriculture. 

The manufactures of the South for that year were worth- 
$42,178,184; of thcNortb, $197,058,040. 

The aggregate earnings of all the South were $403,429,718, 
of the North, $058,705,108. The entire earnings of the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
amounted to $189,321,719; those of Now York to 
$193,800,433. 

Omitting the territories and California from the estimate, 
in 1850, the fifteen slave States contained 190,297,188 
acres of land in farms ; the fifteen Northern States only 
97,087,778 acres. But the Northern farms were worth 
$283,023,483, while the Southern were valued at only 
$253,583,234. The South has 93,000,000 acres the most 
land, and it is worth $30,000,000 the least. 

The South has invested $95,918,842 in manufactur- 
ing establishments which give an annual return of 
$107,906,350: while the North has $431,290,351 in 
manufactures, with a yearly earning of $845,430,428. 

In 1853, the South had 438,297 tons of shipping; 
at $40 a ton it was worth $17,331,880. The North had 
3,831,047 tons, worth $153,241,880. 

On the Ist of September, 1852, the South had 2,144 
miles of railroad ; the North 9,061 miles. The cost of 
1,140 miles of railroad in Massachusetts with its equip- 
ment was $50,559,982. 

In 1850, the aggregate value of all the property real 
and personal of the fifteen slave States was $2,755,411,554 ; 
that of fifteen free States — omitting California — was 
$3;186,683,924. But in the Southern estimate the value 
of the working men is included ; appraising the 3,200,412 
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at $400 apiece, they come to $1,2R0,H>4,800 ; deduct this 
from t])c f^ross sum, and there remains $1,475,240,754 as 
the wortlt of all the material projK'rty of all the persons 
in the fifteen slave Stiitcs ; -while the inhabitants of 
the free States have material property awoimting to 
$3,18(i,G8a,924. 

The different effects of democracy and despotism appear 
In the higher forms of industry — the inventions which 
perform the work of human hands. From 1790 to 1849, 
there were 16,514 patents granted for inventions made in 
the free States, and only 2,202 in the slave States. . I omit 
patents granted to citizens of the district of Columbia, 
and to foreigners. In 1851, 64 patents were granted to 
citizens of the slave States ; 656 to those of the free States. 
Jesidcs, many of the Soatherr patents are granted to men 
born and bred at the North. 

It is not too much to say, that the machinery of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, driven by water 
and steam, earns everj-^ year more than all the 3,000,000 
slaves of the entire South. Even Chancellor Harper con- 
fesses that "free labour is cheaper than the labour of 
slaves." The South kidnaps men, breeds them as cattle, 
brands them as cattle, beats them as cattle, sells them as 
cattle — does not know " whether they have a soul or not 
declares them cursed by God, not fit for human sympathy, 
incapable of development, indifferent to liberty, to chastity, 
without natural affection ; breaks up their marriages, for- 
bids them to be taught reading and writing — ^behold the 
practical results ! 

Look at the effect of these two institutions, the domo- 
cratic and the despotic, on the intellectual education of the 
people, in the North and South. 

In 1839, there were in the slave States, at schools and 
colleges, 301,172 pup^s; in the free States, 2,212,444 
pupils at school and college. New York sends, to school 
and college, more than twice as many yoimg persons as 
all the slave States. 

At that time there were in Connecticut 163,843 free 
persons over twenty years of age ; of these only 526 were 
unable to read and write. In South Carolina, there were 
111,663 fret! persons over twenty, and of these 20,615 were 
reported as unable to write or read. The ignorant men of 
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Connocticut were almost all foreigners, those of South 
Carolina natives of that, soil. A sixth part of the voters 
of South Carolina are unable to read the ballot they cast. 

According to the census of 1850, in the year 1849, t..o 
South paid $2,717,771 for public schools ; the North 
$6,834,388. The South had 976,966 children at school ; 
the North, 3,106,961. 

The South had 2,867,567 native whites over twenty 
years of ago ; of these 532,605 wore unable even to read — 
more than eighteen per cent. In the North there were 
6,649,001 native whites over twenty, and only 278,575 
thus illiterate — not four and one-fourth per cent. 

In 1850, there were in the United States 2,800 news- 
papers and other periodicals, from the daily to the quxir- 
teiiy, issuing annually about 422,700,000 copies, to about 
5,000,000 subscribers. Of these journals, 716 were in the 
slave States — including those printed in the capital of 
America — and 2,084 in the free States. The circulation of 
Southern periodicals, however, is limited: their average 
is not more than one-half or two-thirds that of the northern 
journals. 

Almost all who are eminent in science, literature, or art 
— ^naturalists, historians, poets, preachers — are Northern 
men. The Southern pulpit produces nothing remarkable 
but evidences of the Divinity of Slavery. 

The respective military power of the democratic and 
despotic institutions was abundantly tested in the revolu- 
tionary war. From 1775 to 1783, the free population of 
the slave States was 1,307,549 ; there were also 657,527 
slaves. New England contained 673,215 free persons, 
and 3,886 slaves. During the nine years of that war, the 
slave States furnished the continental arm^with 58,421 
regular soldiers ; New England alone furnished 118,380 
regulars. The slave States had also 12,719 militia-men, 
and New England 46,048 militia-men. 

After the battle of Bunker lEll, when the States in 
Congress were called on to furnish soldiers. South Carolina, 
in consequence of her " peculiar institutions," asked that 
hers might remain at home. In 1779 (March. 29th) a 
committee of Congress reported that " the State of South. 
Carolina is unable to make any effectual effort, with militia, 
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by reason of the great proportion of the citizens neccflsary 
to remain at homo, to prevent insurrection among tho 
negroes, and prevent the desertion of them to the enemy." 
From 1775 to 1783, South Carolina contained 166,018 
free persons, Connecticut only 158,760. During the 
nine years of tho war, South Carolina sent 5,508 soldiers 
to the army, and Connecticut 39,831. While tho six 
slave States could raise only 58,421 soldiers, and 12,779 
militia-men, Massachusetts alone contributctl 67,937 sol- 
diers to the continental army, and 15,155 militia-mcn — in 
aU 83,092 ! 

The demoralizing influence of American rlespotism is 
fearfully obvious in tlie conduct of tho general Govern- 
ment. It debases the legislative and the executive power ; 
the Supreme Court is its venal prostitute. You remember 
the Inaugural of Mr. Pierce : — 

" I believe that involuntarj'^ servitude is recognised by 
the Constitution. I believe that it stands like any other 
admitted right. I hold that the laws of 1850 [the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act] commonly call. ^ the * compromise mea- 
sures,' are strictly constitutional, ^ to be imhesitatingly 
carried out." " The laws to enforce se [rights to pro- 
perty in the body and soul of men] snv. be respected 
and obeyed, not with a reluctance encoursged by abstract 
opinions as to their propriety in a different state of society, 
but cheerfully, and accor^ng to the decisions of the 
tribunal to which their exposition belongs." 

The effect of Slavery on the morality of the North is 
painful to reflect upon. Northern merchants engage in 
the internal slave trade ; in the foreign slave trade ; they 
own plantations at the South ; thev lend money to the 
South, and take slaves as security. The Northern church 
is red with the guilt of bondage ; most of its eminent 
preachers are deadly enemies to the freedom of the African. 
How many clerical defenders has the Fugitive Slave Act 
found in the North? The court-house furnished kid- 
nappers at Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; the 
church justified them in the name of God. I know of no 
church which has ever showed itself more cowardly than 
the American. Since 1849, the Bible Society d&res not 

distribute the Scriptures to slaves. The American Tract 

» 
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Society adapts its publications to the Southern market, by 
expunging every word hostile to the patriarchal institu- 
tion. Mr. Gurney says, " If this love had always pro- 
vailed among professing Christians, where would have 
been the sword of the crusader P ' Where the African 
slave-trade 9 Where the odiom system which permits to 
man a property in his fellow-man, and converts rational 
beings into marketable chattels?'* The American Tract 
Society alters the text, and instead of what I have itali- 
cized, it prints : " Where the tortures of the Inquisition ? 
Whore every system of oppression and wrong by which 
he who has the power revels in luxury and ease at the 
expense of his fellow-men ! " 

In 1850 and 1851, the most prominent preachers in 
the North came out in public and justified the kidnapping 
of men in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. It is 
true some noble ministers lifted up their voices against it ; 
but the theological leaders went for man-stealing, and 
knew no higher law. 

Commercial and political journals denoimced every 
minister who appKed the golden rule of the Gospel to 
the poor fugitives from Slavery. Several clergymen 
were driven from their parishes in Massachusetts, because 
they preached against kidnapping. Metropolitan news- 
papers invited merchants to refuse to trade with towns 
where the Fugitive Slave Bill was unpopular ; lawyers 
and doctors opposed to Slavery must not bo employed. 

Anti-Slavery sentiments are carefully excluded from 
school-books : the writers want a Southern market. The 
principal men in the Northern colleges appear to be on 
the side of oppression. The political and commercial press 
of the North is mainly on the side of the slave-holder. 
While preparing this paper I find in a Northern news- 
paper (the Boston Courier, of April 26, 1853) an adver- 
tisement as follows : — 

"a BAfiS CHAHCK POE CAPITAlISTfl ! 
"FOR SALE. 

" The Folaald House, at Savannah, and Fornitore, and a nnmber of 
PEiMX NEOBOES, acOTutomed to hotel business," etc. 

The advertisement is dated " Savannah, I9th April." 
On that day, 1851, Boston landed at SavannaJa a man 
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whom sho had kidnapped in her own streets ; on that day, 
in 1775, a few miles from Boston, a liandful of farmers 
and mechanics first drew the sword of America against tho 
oppressions of her parent, "in tho sacred cause of God 
and their country." Nemesis is never asleep ! If men aro 
to bo advertised for sale in a Boston newspaper, it is well 
that the advertisement should date from tho Battle of 
Lexington, or the Declaration of Independence. 

Last year the State of Illinois passed " An Act to prevent 
tho immigration of free negroes" into that State. A man 
who brings a free negro or mulatto into the State is to be 
fined not less than $100, nor more than $500; and to be 
imprisoned not more than a year. Every negro thus 
coming, shall be fined fifty dollars, and, if unable to pay, 
shall be sold to any person " who will pay said fine and 
costs, for the shortest time." " Every person who shall 
have one-fourth negro blood shall be deemed a mulatto." 
Delaware has just passed a similar law, though with penalties 
less severe. 

In the commercial journals of the free and the slave 
States, the most scandalous abuse has been poured out upon 
Mrs. Stowe for her Uncle Tom's Cabin, and its Key. 
"Priestess of Darkness" is one of the pleasant epithets 
applied to her. The Diichess of Sutherland receives, also, 
a large share of abuse from the same quarter. When the 
kidnapper is honoured ; when " prime negroes" are 
advertised for sale; when clergjnnen recommend man- 
stealing in the name of Christ and of God, it i.^ very proper 
that ladies of genius and philanthropy sl ould be held up 
as objects of scorn and contempt ! Men who know no 
law higher than the Fugitive Slave Bill, must work after 
their land. 

It is a strange spectacle which America just now offers. 
Exiles flee hither, four hundred thousand in a year, and 
are welcome; while Americans bom take their lives in 
* their hand, and fly to Canada, to Nova Scotia, for an 
asylum, trnsuccessful "rebels," who have comiritted 
" treason" at home, find f* shelter in America, a welcome, 
and the protection of the democratic government ; while 
3,300,000 men, guilty of no crime, are kept in a bondage 
worse than Siberian. The " chief judicial officer" of 
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South Coroh'na thinks of all "distinguishing character- 
istics" of the negroes "the most remarkable is their 
indifference to personal liberty." But democratic Calhoun, 
with Clay, WcDstor, and all the loaders of the South, must 
unite to make the Fugitive Slave Bill, and hinder those 
men who aro indifferent to personal liberty from running 
awav I After all the tumult, fifteen hundred fugitives got 
safely out of the slave soil of tho United States in the year 
1853. Alas, they must escape to the territories of a 
monarch ! Of aU the ground covered by the Declaration 
of Independence, not an. inch is I'ree soil, except the five 
thousand miles which Britain regained by the Ashburton 
treaty. Every foot of monarchic British soil can change 
a slave to a free man ; while in all the three million square 
miles of democratic America, there is not an inch of land 
where he can claim the natural and unalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. English is tho 
only tongue for liberty ; it is also the only speech in which 
kidnapping is justified by tho clergy in the name of God. 
The despots of the European continent point with delight 
to the American democrats enslaving dno another, and 
declaring there is no higher law. 

There can be no lasting peace between the two conflicting 
ideas I have named above. One wants a Democracy, the 
other a Despotism; each is incursive, aggressive, exter- 
minating. Which shall yield. ? The answer is plain : 
Slavery is to perish out of America ; Democracy is to 
triumph. Every census makes the residt of the two ideas 
more apparent. The North increases in numbers, in 
riches, in the intellectual development of the great mass 
of its people — out of all proportion to the South. Slavery 
is a bad tool to work with. In the South, there is little 
skilled labour, little variety of industry ; rude fann labour, 
rearing com, coffee, tobacco, sugar, cotton, thut is all. 
At Boston, at New York, on the Kennebec, and the 
Penobscot, Northern men build ships of oak from Virginia, 
and hard pine from Georgia ; they get the pitch and tar 
from Carolina, the hemp from Kentucky — ^that State which 
has no shipping. Labour is cheap on the fair land of the 
Carolinas, the best in the world for red wheat ; labour is 
dear in Pennsylvania, but she undersells the Carolinas in 
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tho wheat market. Tennessee has lich mines of iron oro 
— the lino bloomer iron ; slave labonr is cheap, coal 
abundant. Work is dear in Pennsylvania ; but there free 
labour makes better iron at cheaper rates. The South is 
full of water power ; within six miles of the President's 
house there is force enough to turn all the mills of British 
Manchester ; it runs by as idle as a cloud. The Southerner 
draws water in a Northern bucket, drinks from a Northern 
cup; with a Northern fork and spoon he eats from a 
Northern dish, set on a Northern table. He wears 
Northern shoes made from Southern hides ; Northern 
coats, hats, shirts ; he keeps time with a Northern watch ; 
his wife wears Northern jewels, plays on a Northern 
pianoforte ; he sleeps in a Northern bed ; reads (if read he 
can) a Northern book ; and writes (if writing be not a 
figure of speech) on Northern paper, with a pen from the 
North. The laws of Mississippi must be printed in a 
Northern town ! The Southerner has no market near at 
hand, no variety of labour, little that is educational in toil ; 
industry is dishonourable. It is the curse of Slavery which 
makes it so t 

Three forces now work against this institution : Political 
Economy, showing that it does not pay ; the Public 
Opinion of England, France, Germany, of aE Christendom, 
heaping shame on the " model republic" — " the first and 
most enlightened nation in the world the still small 
voice of Conscience in all men. The Political Economist 
scoffe at the absolute Right ; the Partisan Politician mocks 
at the Higher Law ; the Pharisee in the pulpit makes 
mouths at the invisible Spirit, which silently touches the 
hearts of women and of men. But ho who knows the 
world because he knows man, and man's God, understands 
very well, that though Justice has feet of wool, her hands 
are of iron. These three forces — ^it is plain what they will 
do with American Slavery. 

This institution of Slavenr has brought us into most 
deadly peril. A story is told of some Italian youths, of 
famous family, in the Middle Ages. Borgia and his com- 
rades sat riotously feasting, long pasi; midnight, hot with 
young blood, giddy with passion, crazed with fiery wine. 
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In tlicir iiiloniporato lnu;ih<('r ilioy linir tho lioamn voico 
of monies in the Hfrn t, coiniiifr round tlui corner, clmnting 
Iho Miserere uh sorvico for tlu; dyin^', " Uiivo nicrcv upon 
mo, 0 God, uccording to tliy loving'-kindncNS !" " AVIuiI iH 
tlmtP" cries ono. " Oh," anH\vern unotliur, "it ih only nonio 
poor Boul la^oing to hell, and the prieHts uro trying to cheat 
the dovil of nis due 1 PuhIi round tho Avnu\" Again 
comes the chant, "For I acknowledge niy tranHgri^SHion, 
and my nin is ever before mel" " How near it in ; under 
tho windows," says a reveller, lurning pale. " AVhat if it 
should be meant for ono of us; let mo look."' lie opens 
the window, the torches Hash in from Ihe daik street, and 
the chant pours on them, " Purgc! mo wit h hyssop, and I 
shall 1)0 clean : wash me, nnd I shall be whiter than snow 1" 
They all spring to their feet. Whom is it for F" they 
cry out. " ])oliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, thou 
God of my salvation ; and my tongue shall sing aloud of 
thy righteousness," is the answer. They throw oi)en tho 
door — the mother of Borgia ruslu^s in : " You ai e all dead 
men," she cries ; " I poisoned tho Avino myself. Confess, 
and make your peace with God; here are Ilia ministers." 
Tho white-robed priests fdl up the room, chanting, " Tho 
sacrifices of God arc a broken spirit : a broken and a 
contrite licart, O God, thou wilt not dtspise !" " But hero 
is an antidote for my son," cries the mother of Borgia. 
"Take itl" He dashes the cup on the ground — and tho 
gay company lies there, pale-blue, poisoned, and dead ! 
Khali that be the fate of America ? Yes ; if she cast the 
cup of healing to the ground I Other admonitions must 
come, yet more terrible, before wo learn for whom the 
Miserere is now wailing forth. 

If America were to keep this shameful pest in the 
land, then ruin is sure to foUow, — ruin of all the dear- 
bought institutions of our fathe- The slaves double in 
about twenty-five years ; so in >30, there would be 
27,000,000 of slaves! What o it! Tho question is 

not merely, shall we have Slaveij and Freedom, but 
Slavery or Freedom. The two cannot long continue side 
by side. 

WTien this hinderance is taken away, there is a noblo 
career open before this yoimg giant. There is a new con- 
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tincnt, now for ilio first time married to the civilizod 
world. Various races of men mingle their blood — Indians, 
Africans, Caucasians ; various tribes — Celtic Irisl-., "Welsh, 
Scotch, Anglo-Saxon, Norwe^an, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
German, Polish, Swiss, French, Spanish; all these nro 
here. Each will contribute it« best to the general stock. 
Dcmoc;ratic institutions and Democratic education will give 
an int^dlectual development to the mass of men such as the 
world never saw. There is no fear of war ; the army and 
the navy do not number thirty thousand men. The 



work — subduing material Nature, and developing human 
Nature into its higher forms. Now we are excessively 
material in our tastes — one day, if this great obstacle be 
overcome, America will be emment also for science, letters, 
art, and for the noblest virtues which adorn mankind. No 
nation had ever so fair an opportunity — shall we be false 
to our origia, and the heart's higb hope ? Himiauity ^ys, 
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THE NEW CRIME AGAINST HUMANITY. 



A SERMON 

rHEACHKD AT 

The Music Hall, in Boston, on Sunday, June 4, 1854. 

WITH 

" IE LESSON FOR THE DAY OF THE PREVIOUS SUNDAY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

On Sunday, May 28, hfter tho usual introductory aorvices, Mr. Parker 
pronounced the foUoTving 

LESSON FOR THE DAT. 

I SEE by your faces, as well as by your number, what is 
expected of me to-day. A person has just sent me a re- 
quest, asking me, " Cannot you extemporize a sermon for 
this day?" It is easier to do it than not. But I shall 
not extemporize a sermon for to-day — I shall extemporize 
the Scripture. I therefore pass over the Bible words, which 
I desired to read from the Old Testament and the New, 
and will take the Morning Lesson from the circumstances 
of the past week. The time has not come for me to preach 
a sermon on the great wrong now enacting in this city. 
The deed is not yet fully done : any counsel that I have to 
offer is better given elsewhere than here, at another time 
than now. Neither you nor I are quite calm enough to- 
day to look the matter fairly in the face and see entirely 
what it means. Before the events of the past week" took 
place, I had proposed to preach this morning on the sub- 
ject of war, taking my theme from the present commotions 
in Europe, which also will reach us, and have already. 
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That will presently be tho theme of my morning's sermon. 
Next Sunday, 1 ehull preach on Tiik tkiuls into which 

AmKHICA 18 UKOUGHT at this DAY IIY THE NEW CrIMK 

AfiAiNRT Humanity. That is tho theme for next Sunday : 
tho other is for to-day. But before I proceed to that, I 
have some words to say in place of tho Scripture lesson, 
and instead of a solcctioa from tho Old Testament 
prophets. 

Since last wo came together, there has been a man stolon 
in this city of our fathers. It is not the first ; it may not 
be tho last. He is now in tho great slave pen in the city 
of Boston. He is there against the law of (he Common- 
wealth, which > if I am rightly inlormed, in such cases 
prohibits tho uso of State edifices as United States gaols. 
I may be mistaken. Any forcible attempt to take him 
from that barracoon of Boston, would be wholly without 
use. For besides the holiday soldiers who belong to the 
city of Boston, and are ready to shoot down their brothers 
in a just or an unjust cause, any day when the city govern- 
ment gives them its command and its liquor, I understand 
that there are one hundred and eighty-four United States 
marines lod^^ in the Court House, every man of them 
furnished with a musket and a bayonet, with his side 
arms, and twenty-four ball cartridges. They are stationed 
also in a very strong building, and where five men, in a 
passage-way, about the width of this pulpit, can defend it 
against five-and-twenty, or a himdred. To "keep the 
peace," the Mayor, who, the other day "regretted the 
arrest " of our brother, Anthony Bums, and declared that 
his sympathies were wholly with the alleged fugitive — and 
of course wholly against the claimant and the Marshal — 
in order to keep the peace of the city, the Mayor must 
become corporal of the guard for kidnappers from Virginia. 
He must keep the peace of our city, and defend these 
guests of Boston over the graves, the unmonumented 
graves, of John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 

A man has been killed by violence. Some say he was 
killed by his own coadjutors : I can easily believe it ; there 
is evidence enough that they were greatly frightened. 
They were not United States soldiers, but volunt^rs from 
the streets of Boston, who, for their pay, went into the 
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Court IIouRC to nssist in kidnapping a brother man. They 
were so cowardly that they could not use the simple cut- 
lasses they had in their hands, hut smote right and lol't, 
like ignorant and frightened ruffians as they are. They 
may have slain their brother or not — I cannot tell. It is 
said by some that they killerl him. Another story is, that 
ho was killed by a hostile hand from without. Some say 
b}'^ a bullet, some by an axe, and others still by a knife. 
As yet nobody knows the facta. But a man has been 
jcillcd. lie was a volimtcer in this service. Ho liked the 
business of enslaving a man, and has gono to render an 
account to God for his gratuitous wickedness. Twelve 
men have been arrested, and are now in gaol to await their 
examination for wilful murder ! 

Here, then, is one man butchered, and twelve men 
brought in peril of their lives. Why is this? Whoso 
fault is it ? 

Some eight years ago, a Boston merchant, by his mer- 
cenaries, kidnapped a man " between Faneuil Hall and old 
Quincy,'* and carded him off to eternal slavery. Boston 
mechanics, the next day, held up the half-eagles which 
they received as pay for stealing a man. The matter was 
brought before the grand jury for the coimty of Suffolk, 
and abundant evidence was presented, as I understand, 
but they found " eg bill." A wealthy merchant, in the 
name of trade, had stolen a black man, who, on board a 
ship, had come to this city, had been seized by the mer- 
cenaries of this merchant, kept by them for awhile, and 
then, when he escaped, kidnapped a second time in the city 
of Boston. Boston did not punish the deed ! 

The Fugitive Slave Bill was presented to us, and Boston 
rose up to welcome it ! The greatest man in all the North 
came here, and in this city told Massachusetts she must 
obey the Fugitive Slave Bill with alacrity — that we mu^t 
all conquer our prejudices in favour of justice and the 
unalienable rights of man. Boston did conquer her pre- 
judices in favour of justice and the imalienable rights of 
man. 

Do you not rememb or the " Union Meeting *' which was 
held in FaneuQ Hall, when a " political soldier of fortune,'* 
sometimes called the " Democratic Prince of the Devils,'* 
howled at the idea that there was a law of God higher 
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tlian the Fugitive Sbwo Bill ? IIo sneered, and asked, 
" Will you have the 'Higher Law of God' to rule over 
you?" and the multitude which occupied the floor, and 
the multitude that crowded the galleries, howled down the 
Higher Law of God ! They treated the Higher Law to 
a laugh and a howl ! Thnt was Tuesday night. It was 
the Tuesday before Thanksgiving-day. On that Thauks- 
giving-day, I told the congregation that the men who 
howled down the Higher Law of Almighty God, had 
got Almighty God to settle with; that they had 
sown the wind, and would reap the whirlwind. At that 
meeting Mr. Choate told the people—" REMEMBER ! 
Remember! Remember!" Then nobody knew what to 
" remember." Now you know. That is the state of that 
case. 

Then you " remember " the kidnappers came here to 
seize Thomas Sims. Thomas Sims was seized. Nine days 
he was on trial for more than his life ; and never saw a 
judge — never saw a jury. He was sent back into bondage 
from the city of Boston. You remember the chains that 
were put around the Court House; you remember the 
judges of Massachusetts stooping, crouching, creeping, 
crawling under the chaia of Slavery, in order to get to 
their own courts. All these things you "remember." 
Boston was non-resistant. She gave her "back to the 
smiters " — from the South ; she " withheld not her cheek " 
— from the scorii of South Carolina, and welcomed the 
"spitting" of kidnappers from Georgia and Virginia. 
To-day we have our pay for such conduct. You have not 
forgotten the " fifteen hundred gentlemen of property and 
standing," who volunteered to conduct Mr. Sims to slavery 
— Marshal Tukey's " gentlemen," They " remember " it. 
They are sorry enough now. Let us forgive — we need not 
forget. "REMEMBER! Remember! i2e;»m6er/" 

The Nebraska Bill has just now been passed. Who 
passed it ? The fifteen hundred " gentlemen of property 
and standing" in Boston, who, in 1851, volunteered to 
carry Thomas Sims into slavery by force of arms. They 
passed the Nebraska Bill. If Boston had punished the 
kidnapping of 1845, there would have been no Fugitive 
Slave I3ill in 1850. If Massachusetts, in 1850, had de- 
clared the Bill shoidd not be executed, the kidnapper would 
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never have shown his face in the streets of Boston. If, 
failing in this, Boston had said, in 1851, " Thomas Sims 
shall not bo carried off," and forcibly or pcucefuUy, by the 
miy(!)sty of the great mass of men, had resisted it, no 
kidnapper would have como hero again. There would 
have Dcen no Nebraska. Bill. But to every demand of 
the slave power, Massachusetts has said, " Yes, yes I — wo 
grant it all ! " " Agitation must cease ! " Save the 
Union I " 

Southern Slavery is an institution which is in earnest. 
Northern Freedom is an institution that is not in earnest. 
It was in earnest in '76 and '83. It has not been much 
in earnest since. The compromises are but provisional! 
Slavery is the only finality! Now, since the Nebraska 
Bill is passed, an attempt is made to add asult to insult, 
injury to injury. Last week, at New York, a brother of 
the Rev. Dr. Pennington, an established clergyman, of 
large reputation, great character, acknowledged learning, 
who has his diploma from the University of Heidelberg, 
in Germany — a more honourable source than that from 
which any clergymon in Massachusetts has received one — 
hif brother and two nephews were kidnapped in New 
York, and without any trial, without any defence, were 
hurried off into bondage. Then, at Boston, you know 
what was done in the last four days. Behold the conse- 
quences of the doctrine that there is no higher law. 
Look at Boston to-day. There are no chains round your 
Court House — there are only ropes round it this time. A 
hundred and eighty-four United States soldiers are there. 
They are, I am told, mostly foreigners — the sctun of the 
earth — none but such enter into armies as common soldiers, 
in a country like ours. I say it with pity — ^they are not 
to blame for having been bom where they were and what 
they are. I pitj^ the scum as well as I pity the mass of 
men. The soldiers are there, I say, and their trade is to 
kill, my is this so? 

You remember the meeting at Faneuil Hall, last Friday, 
when even the words of my friend, WendeU. Phillips, the 
most eloquent words that get spoken in America m this 
cynturyj hardly restrained the multitude from going, and 
by violence storming the Court House. What stirred 
them up P It was the spirit of our fathers-— the spirit of 
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justico and liberty in your heart, and in my heart, and in 
the hcai-t of us oil. Sometimes it gota the bettor of a 
man's prudence, especially on occasions like this ; and so 
cxcitotl was that assembly of four or five thousand men, 
that even the words of eloquent Wendell Phillips could 
hardly restrain them from going at once rashly to the 
Court House, and tearing it to the ground. 

Boston is the most poaceful of cities. Why P Because 
wo have commonly had a peace which was worth keeping. 
No city respects laws so much. Because the laws nave 
been made by the people, for the people, and are laws 
which respect justice. Here is a law which the people 
will not keep. It is a law of our Southern masters ; a 
law not fit to keep. 

^ Why is Boston in this confusion t/O-day P The Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill Commissioner has just now been sowing 
the wind, that we may reap the whiiivmid. The old 
Fugitive Slave Bill Commissioner stands back; he has 
gone to look after his "personal popularity." But, when 
Commissioner Curtis does not dare appear in this mat 
ter, another man comes forward, and for the first time 
seeks to kidnap his man also in the city of Boston. Judge 
Lorflig is a man whom I have respected and honoured. 
His private life is mainly blameless, so far as I know. 
He has been, I think, uniformly beloved. His character 
has entitled him to the esteem of his fellow-citizens. I 
have known him somewhat. I never heard a mean word 
from him—many good words. He was once the law- 
partner of Horace Mann, and learned humanity of a great 
teacher. I have respected him a good deed. He is a 
respectable man — in the Boston sense of that, word, and 
in a much higher sense ; at least, I have thought so. He 
is a kind-hearted, charitable man ; a good neighbour ; a 
fast friend-— when politics do not interfere; charitable 
with his purse ; an excellent husband ; a kind father ; a 
good relative. And I should as soon have expected that 
venerable man who sits before me, bom before your 
Revolution [Samuel May], — I should as soon have ex- 
pected him to go and kidnap Kobert Morris, or any of 
the other coloured men I see aroimd me, as I should have 
expected Judge Loring to do this thin^. But he has 
sown tho wind, and we are reaping the whu'lwind. I need 
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not. Bay v.lmt I now think of him. IIo is to >\cl to- 
morrow, nnd may yet act liko a man. Let us wait and soo. 
Perhaps there is manhood in him yet. But, my friondc, 
all this confusion is his work, lie know ho was stealing 
a man born with tho samo unalienahlo riffht to " lifc> 
lil)crty, and tho pursuit of happiness " as himself. Ho 
knew tho slave-holders had no moi*e riffht to Anthony 
Bums than to his own daughter. Ho Icnew tho conse- 
quences of stealing a man. Ho know that there aro men 
in Boston who have not yet conquered their prejudices- 
men who rospect the higher law of God. He knew 
thero would bo a mooting at Faneuil Hall — gatherings in 
the streets. He knew there would bo violence. 

Edward Greeley Loring, Judge of Pi-obate for tho 
county of Suffolk, in tho State of Massachusetts, Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill Commissioner of tho United States, before 
these citizens of Boston, on Ascension Sunday, assembled 
to worship God, I chaigo you with tho death of that 
man who was killed on last Friday ni^ht. He wan your 
fellow-servant in kidnapping. He dies at your hand. 
You fired the shot which makes his wifo a widow, his 
child an orphan* I charge you with the peril of t\frelvG 
men, arrested for murder, and on trial for their lives. I 
charge vou vrith filling the Court House with one hundred 
and eighty-four hired ruflSlans of tho United States, and 
alarming not only this city for her liberties that are in 
peril, but stirring up the whole Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with indignation, which no man knows how to 
stop — ^which no man can stop. You have done it all I 
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" Then one of tho twolv callod Judos lacariofc, went nnto the chief 
priosts^ and said unto thom, ♦Vhat \Till yo givo mo, and I will doliTor him 
unto you ? And thoy covenoutod with him for thirty piooes of Bilvor. 
And from that timo ho sought opportunity to botray him."— Matt. xxvi. 
14f-16. 

" Thon Judas, which hod botrayod him, when ho saw bhat he waa con* 
domnod, ropentod himself, and brought again tho thirty pieoen of silrer 
to tho chiof prioBta and oldore, saying, I havo siuned in that I have 
botrayod tho inuooont blood. And thoy said, What is that to us P see 
thou to that."- -Matt, xxvii. 8, 4 

WmiiN tho last few days, wg have seen some of the 
results of despotism in America, which might indeed easily 
astonish a stranger ; but a citizen of Boston has no rL^nt 
to be surprised. The condition of this town from May 
24th to June 2nd is the natural and unavoidable result of 
well-known causes, publicly and deliberately put in action. 
It is only the first-fruit of causes wHcn in time will 
litter the ground with similar harvests; and with others 
eyen worse. Let us pretend no amazement that the seed 
Bovm has borne fruit after its kind. Let us see what warn- 
ing or what guidance wc can gather from these events, 
their cause and consequence. So this morning I ask your 
attention tc a Sebmox of the Kew Crime aqaissi: 

f • The Sermon which follows was printed in the Boiton Commonwealth, 
on Monday, from the Fhonographio Report of Mossrs. Slack and Yerrin* 
ton. They copied out the notoa at my house, and I rorisod them. We 
did not complete our labonra till half-past tLree o'clock Mondaj moraiogi 
It may easily be imagined that 6onr>e errors appeared in the print — ^for 
the perishable body woigheth down the mind, and, though the spirit be 
willingt the flesh is too weak to work foor-and-twenty hcara oontinnoasly. 
Yet tl'B errors were anrprriingly few. In this e^tign of the Sermon 
some passa^B hare been added which were omitted in tho Report, and 
some ?*«o which, though written, were not delivered on Sunday. 
B0BT05, Jvn« 10, 

b2 
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Humanity coMMirrun in tiil midst or \is, of iho LAtrr 
KiDNAi'PiNO wliich has tukcn phico in Boston. 

I know well tho rnsponsibility of tl)o place I occup ~ *]\\h 
morning. To-morro y'b sun shall carry my words t «U 
America. They will bo read on both sides ot tho coniint.»»i, 
Thoy will cross tho ocean. It may ostonich tho minds of 
men in Europe to hear of tho iniquity committed in tho 
midst of u«. liot us ha calm and cool, aud look the thing 
fairly in tho face. 

Of course, you will understand, from my connection with 
what has taken place in part., that I miist speak of some 
things with a good deal of i csorTC, and others pass by 
entirely. However, I have only too much to say. I have 
have had but short time for preparation, tho deed, is so re- 
cent. Perhaps I shall trespass a little on your patience 
this morning, that hand overrunning my customary hour 
some twenty or !:hirty minutes. If any of you find your 
patience exhausted, and standing too wearisome, ycu can 
retire ; and, if without noise, none will bo disturbed, and 
none oiSended. 

On Wednesday night, the 24th of May, a young man, 
without property, without friends — I will contmue to call 
his name Anthony Bums — ^was returning* homo from his 
usual lawful and peaceful work in the clothing shop of 
Deacon Pitts, in Brattle Street. He was assaulted by six 
ruj£ans, who charged him with having broken into a 
jewellers shop. They seized him, forced nim to the Court 
House, thrust him into an upper chamber therein, where 
he was surrounded by men, armed, it is said, with 
bludgeons and revolvers. There he was charged with 
bein^ a fugitive slave. A man from Virginia, claiming to 
be his owner, and another man, likewise from Virginia, 
confronted tLj poor victim, and extorted from him a con- 
fession, as they allege, that he was the claimant'3 fugitive 
slave — ^if, indeed, the confession was not purely an inven- 
tion of his foes, who had made the false charge of burglary ; 
for they who begin with a lie are not to be trusted after 
that lie has been told. He was kept all ni^ht, guarded by 
niflSans hired for the purpose of kidnappmg a man. No 
friend was permitted to see him, but his deadliest foes, 
"V.'ho clutched at what every one of us- holds tenfold dearer 
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than life itself, wore fillowod accesB. They came and 
went freely, making their inquisition, extorting or invent- 
ing odmissionB to bo used for Mr. Buma's ruin. 

At nine o'clock the next momijig, Thursday (May 
25th), the earliest hour at which the courts of Massa- 
chuBottfi ever open, ho was brought tol he oourt-roora 
and arraigned before Edward Greeley Loring, Judge of 
Probati^, one of the Fugitive Slave Bill Comnmsionors of 
the city of Boston, and immediately put on trial. " Inti- 
midated'* by tlio mob about him, and stupefied with 
terror and fear, he makes no defence. " As a lamb before 
his isliearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.** How 
could ho dare make a defence, treated as ho* had been the 
night before P— confronted as ho was by men clutching at 
his liberty ? — in a court-room packed with ruflians, whero 
the slavenolders' counsel brought pistols in their breasts P 
He had been in duress all night, with inquisitors about 
him. His claimant was there, with documents mann- 
faclured in Alexandria ; with a witness brought from 
Richmond ; with, two lawyers of Boston to aid them. 

""vVTiat a scene it was for a Massachusetts court I A 
merchant from Richmond, so Mr. Brent called himself ; 
another from Alexandria, who was a sheriff and member of 
the Virginia Legislature — for such Colonel Suttle has been. 
— they were Ihero to steal a man ! They had him already 
in gaol ; they went out and cp-ine in as they liked, and shut 
from his presence everybrxly who was not one of the 
minions hired to aid theia in their crime. 

Further, they had two lawyers of Boston giving them 
the benefit of their education and their knowledge of the 
law; and, in addition to that, the senior lawyer, Seth 
J. Tliomas, brought considerable experience, aeqaired on 
similar occasions — for he has been the kidnappers' counsel 
from the beginning. The other lawyer was a youn^ man 
of good culture and amiable deportment, I think with no 

frevious stain on his reputation. This is his first ofiEenct^ 
trust it win be also his last — ^that he will not bring 
shame on his own and his mother's head. I knpiw not 
how the kidnappers enticed the young man to do so base 
a deed ; nor what motive turned him to a course so fool as 
this. He is a young man, sorely penitent for this esr^ 
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monly powerful in tho bosoms of tho young. A young 
man with only cruol calculation in his heart is a rare and 
loathsome spoctocle. Lot xia hopo hotter thin^ of this 
lawyer ; that a generous nature only sioops in him. It is 
his first oflPence. I hope ho will brintf forth "fruits 
meet for ropentanoe." Judge of him as oharitubly as you 
can. Of Mr. Thomas I havo only this to add : — that ho is 
chiefly known in tho courts as tho associate of Mr. Ourtis 
in attempts like this ; tho regular attorney of the stealers 
of men, and apparently delighted with his work. Ho 
began this career by endeavouring to seizo William and 
Ellen Craft. H e is a member of tho Domocratio party 
who nas not yet received his reward. 

On the side of the kidnappei there were also the district 
marshal, tho district attorney, the Fugitive Slave Bill 
Commissioner, and sixty-hvo men whom I counted as tho 
marshal's " guard." "When tho company was ordered to 
disperse, ana the guard to remain, I tarried late, and 
counted them. I leckoned sixty-five in the^court-room, 
and five more outside. I may have been mistaken in tho 
count. 

On the other side there was a poor, friendless negro, 
sitting between two bullies, his wrists chained together 
by stout handcuffs of steel — a prisoner without a crime, 
chained ; on trial for more than life, and yet there was no 
charge against him, save that his mother had been a slave! 

Mr. Bums had no counsel. The kidnapper's lawyers 
presented their documents from Alexandria, claiming 
him as a 3lave of Colonel Suttle, who had escaped from 
" service." They brought a Virginia merchant to identify 
the prisoner. He was swiftly sworn, and testified with 
speed. The claimant's lawyers declared that Mr. Bums 
hod acknowledged already that he was Colonel Suttle's 
slave, and wilKng to go back. So they demanded a 
" certificate ;** and at first it seemed likelv to be panted 
at once. Why should a Fugitive Slave Bill Commissioner 
delay ? Why does he want evidence P Injustice is swift 
of foot. You know what was done in New York, the very 
same week : — ^*hree men were seized, carried before a com. 
missioner, and, without even a mock trial, without a* - 
defence, hurri»i to bondage, pitiless and for ever I Only 
an accident, it seems, saved Boston fjrom that outrage. 
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Bui there oamo forward in tlio court- room two young 
lawyorg, Richard H. Dana and Charloa M. Ellin, noblo and 
honourable nion, tho prido of tho mothers that bore thorn, 
and tho joy of tho fathers who havo trainod them up to 
pioty and rovcrenoo for tho law of God. Voluntarily, 
gratuitously, thoy offered their services oa counsel for Mr. 
Bums, But it was said by tho kidnappers that ho did 
" not want counsel that ho " would mako no defence 
that ho was " willing to go back." Mossra. Dana and 
Ellis did not wish to speak with him, or soeraed to plead 
that ho might bo their client. I spoko with him. His 
fear pavo him a sad presentiment of his fate. Ho fenred 
that ho should bo forced into slavery. How could ho 
think otherwise P Arrested on a lying charge ; kept in 
secret under sovoro and strict duress ; gtmrdod by armed 
men ; confronted by his claimant ; seeing no friends about 
him ; how could he do otherwise than despair P If he went 
back at all, it was natural that he should " wish to go back 
oasUy," fearing that, if ho resisted his claimant in Boston, 
ho " must suffer for it in Alexandria." His " conqueror," 
ho thought, would take " vongeanco" on him when he got 
him home, if he resisted his claim. That is the best 
evidence which I have seen that the man had ever been a 
slave : ho knew the taste and tho strength, of the slave- 
driver's whip. That was not brought forward in 
" evidence." If I had been tho kidnapper's counsel I 
should have said, " The man is doubtless a slave ; he is 
afraid to go back 1" When I wa& in the court-room, as 
I was about to ask poor Bxims if he would have counsel, 
one of the " guard" said to me, ".You will never get him 
to say he wants a defence." Another more humanely said, 
" I liope he will ; at any rate, it will do no hiarm to try." 
I asked him, and he said, ** Do as you think best." 

But stiil ihe counsel felt a delicacy in engaging under 
sucli circumstances. For they thought that, if, after all, 
he was to be sent to bondage, and when in the hsaids of the 
slave-master should be tortured the more for the defence 
they had made for him in Boston Court House, it would 
surely be better to let the marshal take his victim as soon as 
ho luced, and allow the Fugitive Slave Bill Commiasionei:* 
to earn Ida " thirty pieces of silver" without dday. They 
begged for time, however, that the intimidated man might 
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make up his mind, and det'Ormino whether he would 
hn.ve a dofenco or not. 

Tliore is no v:v»d to human otrocity. Tlio kidnepper's 
lawyers objected to the delay, and wished the " trial ' to 
proceed at onco " forthwith. They said that the claimant, 
Colonel Buttle, was here, having oome all the way from 
Alexandria to Boston, at great cost; that tho caso was 
olear ; that Bums made no dofenco : and they asked for 
an inatant deoifuou. The Doraocratio lawyer [Thomas] 
thought it was not worth while to delay ; there was only 
the luxjfty of a man at stake — a poor man, with no repu- 
tation, no friends, nothing but the " natural, essential, and 
unalieoablo rights " wherewith he was " endowed by his 
Creator"'— nothing but that : — let the Virginia colonel 
iiare his slave! That is Administration Democracy in 
Kassaohusetts. There are two Democracies — the Oeles« 
tial and the Satanic. One — ^it is the Democracy of the 
Beatitudes of the New Testament end of Jesus Christ; 
that says, " My brother, you are as good as I ; come up 
higher, and let me take you by the hand, and we will 
help eaoli other." Buch Democnicy is the worship of the 
great God. The other — ^it says, " I am as ^od aa you, 
and, if you don't let me triumph over you, I will smite jovl 
to the ground." That is the Democracy of Caleb Cushmg, 
the Democracy of the Administration, and of a great many 

etlitical men, Democrat and Whig, and neither Whig nor 
emocrat. 

Commissioner Loring asked Mr. Bums if he wanted 
time to think of the matter, and counsel to aid in his 
defence. I shall nc'^r *brget how he looked round that 
court-room, at the msrshBl, at the kidnapper's lawyers, at 
the commissioner, t'ae claimant, and his witness f Save 
the counsel, whom he had never seen before, there was 
scarce a friendly face that his eye rested ,on. At length 
he sftid titnidly, and catching fcr breath, " Yea." Mr. 
Loring put of the case until Saturday. The fugitive 
Slave Bill Commissioner was to lecture at Cambridge on 
Friday. -He is a Professor at Harvard College, and he 
coidd not conveniently hold court on that day. He is a 
Judge of Probate, and looks after widowis and orphans ; he 
must be in the Probate Office on Monday. ; Saturday was 
the most convenient day for the commissionor. So, in a 
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nuittor whicli vc* to 46' ,€ir?iii\io ^ylistKsr tli6 "rison?? sliO'jld 
bo a free man or only a thing which miglkt bo sold and 
beaten as a beast, tbj "court" allowed him forty-eight 
hours' delay I It really gavo him time to breathe »i little. 
Lot us be grateful to the commiRHioner I He gave moro 
favour than any Fugitive Slave BiU Commissioners have 
donr before, I believe. 

JTou know the rest. Ho was on trial ton days, He was 
never in a court ; all this time he has not eeen a jury ; ho 
has net even seen a judge ; the process is " summary," 
not " summary in time," as Mr. Loring declares ; but it 
is " without duo form of law." The DemrtotHtic chavyc 
d'affaires at Turin gays " tiie negro is the conncoting link 
between the hiiman and brute creation." * Why do you 
want a court to make a negro a slave in Bost<on P Surely., 
a commissioner is enough in such a case. Let him pro- 
ceed as swiftly as he wm : — the kidnapper's lawyers said 
— " forthwith ; " not in a hurry, but " immediate^." 

You remember what followed. You have seen the 
streets crowded with armed men. You have read tho 
newspapers, the handbills, and the posters. You remem- 
ber the Faneuil Hall meeting, when all the influence of 
the platform scarce kept the multitude from tearing the 
Court House that night to the ground. You remember 
the attack on the Court House — a man killed and twelve 
citizens in gaol, charged with crimes of an atrocious 
character. You recoIiet3t the conventions — Free Soil and 
Aati=SlaY8ry. You call to mind the aspect of Court Square 
last Monday. Boston never saw such an Anniversaiy 
week. There were meetings of theological societies, pbi« 
lanthropic societies, reformatory societies, literary societies : 
and Boston was in a state of siege — ^the Court House fuU 
of United States soldiers— marines from the na/y yard, 
troops from the forts, from New York, from Portamouth, 
from Ehode Island. The courts sat with muskets at their 
backs, or swords at their bosoms ; drunken soldiers charged 
bayonet on the witnesses, On counsel, a ud on strangers, who 
had rights where the soldier had. none. The scene last FViday 
you will never forget — business suspended, the shops shut, 
the streets blocked up, all the " citizen-soldierir " under 
arms. Ball cartridges were made for the city government on 

• See above, voL i. p. 894. 
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Thursday aftomoon in Dock Square, to t/O fired into your 
boBomB Olid mine; United States Boldie'« loaded ^heir 
pioccB in Court Square, to bo diflchargod into tho crowd of 
Boston citizens whenever a drunken officer shoidd give 
command; a six-pound cannon, ftirnished with forty 
roundg of oaniater shot, was planted in Court Square, 
manned by United State?! soldiers, foreigners before they 
onlistcd. Tho town looked Austrian. And, at high 
change, over tho spot where, on the 6th of March, 1770, 
fell the trst victim in tho Boston Massacre, — ^where the 
negro bloo<i of Christopher Attucks stained the ground, — 
over that "pot Boston authorities carried a citizen of Mus- 
Boohu^etts to Alexandria ae a slave ; " and order reigns in 
Boston " — or Warsaw, call it which you will. 
So much, for u brief statement of facta. 

Pause with mo a moment, and look at the genera^ cMses 
of tho fact. Here are two great forces in the nation. One 
is Slaverj^, Freedom is the other. The two are hostile, 
deadly foes — ^irreconcilable. 'J!hey will go on fighting till 
one kills the other outright. From 1775 to 1788, Fre^om 
generally prevailed over Slavery. It wag the period of 
revolution, when the nation fell back on its religious 
feeling, and 'hence developed the great poUtioal ideas of 
America. But even then Slavery was in the midst of U3. 
It came into the constitution, and, firom the adoption of the 
Federal constitution to the present time, it has advanced, 
and freedoni declined. It has gone over the AUeghanies, 
over the Rio del Norte, over the Cordilleras ; it extends 
from the forty-ninth parallel to the thirty-second, fiom the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ; it has gone into ten new States, 
into oil the territories oxcot* Oregon. 

Since the annexation cf Texas, in 1345, Slavery has been 
the obvious master. Freedom the obvious servant. Fidelity 
to Slavery is the Hne qud non for office-holders. Slavery 
is the " peculiar institution " of the industrial democracy , 
of America. ^ Slavery is terribly in earnest, as Freedom has 
never been since the Revolution. It controls all the poli- 
tics of the country. It strangles all our "great men." 
There is not a gi eat democrat, nor a great "Whig, who dares 
openly op ose Slavery^ All the comme^^ial towne are on 
ita side. There is not an anti-Slavery, governor of any 
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SUte in the Union. Tho supiome courts of tho States are 
all pro-Slavery, save in Vermont. The loading nowspapeti 
aro nearly all on the side of wrong—almoFt. all tho com- 
mercial, almost all tho political nowspaper«. I know but 
few exceptions'— of course I do not speak of those devoted 
to philanthropy — ^the democratio Evening Post, truly de- 
mor /atic, of New York ; and tho New York Tribune^ which 
is truly democratic, though it hoists another hanner. 
Many of tho theological joumrJls — Protestant as well a« 
Catholic — are cruelly devoted to Slttvery. But proudly 
above all the religious journals of the land rises the 
Independent, and bears a noble witness to the humane 
spirit of Christianity. These are eminent exceptions, which 
would do honour to any nation. 

, The friends of Freedom appeal religiously to the soula 
and consciences of men : piet^ and justice demand that all 
be free ; the appeal immediately touches a few. They 
address also the reason and the understaniding of men: 
Freedom is the great idea of politics ; it is self-evident that 
" all men are created ec^uaJ." That argument touches a 
few more. But the religious, who reverence Gbd's higher 
law, and the intellectual, who see the great ideas of politics, 
they are few. Slavery addresses tho vulgar interests of 
vulgar men. To the slave-holder it gives political power, 
pecuniary power; and here is an argument which the 
dullest can understand, and the meanest appreciate. Able 
and cunning men feel this, and avail themselves of Slavery 
to secure money and political power. These are the objects 
of most intense desire in America. They are our highest 
things — ^marks of our " great men." OflSioe is transient 
nobility; money is permanent, heritable nobility. Ac- 
cordiagly. Slavery is the leading idea of America — ^the 
" great American institution." I think history fumiehes 
no instance of one section of a country submitting so meanlj 
to another as we have done in J^erioa. The South is 
weak in numbers and in money — ^the North strong in both. 
The South has few schools, no commerce, few newspapers, 
no large mass of intelligent men, wherein the North 
aboundS. But the most eminent Southern men are de- 
voted to politics, while the Northern turn to trade : and 
so the South commands the North. I am only tratislating 
facts into ideas, and bring'ing the r jprjj:doix of Amorioa to 
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the oonsoiouMiess of America. Some mpn knew tboso 
things before, but the nuvss of men know them not. 
So much for the general causes. 

Now look at some of the npeoial causes. I shall limit 
myself chiefly to those which Massachusetts has had a share 
inputting into activity. 

In 1826, on the 9th of March, Mr. Edward Everett 
made a speech in Oongrosh. Ho was the lepresentative of 
Middlesex County. Once ho was a minister of the cliurch 
where John Hancock used to worship, and as clergyman 
officially resided in the house which John Hancock gave 
to that church. Next, ho was a Professor in Harvard 
College, where the Adamses — the three Adamses, Samuel, 
John, and John Quincy — ^were educated, and where John 



Concord, and Bunker HiU, and in his speech he said : — 

*' Neither am I one of those citizens of the North who 
would think it immoral and irreligious to join in putting 
down a servile insurrection at the South. I am no soldier, 
sii". My habits and education are very unmilitary ; but 
there is no cause in which I would sooner buckle a knap> 
sack to my back, and put a musket to my shoulder, than 
that." "Domestic slavery . . . is not, in my judgment, 
to be set down as an immoral or irreligious institutio'^,." 
"Its duties are presupposed by religion." "The New 
Testament says, * Slaves, obey your masters.' " 

The Daily Advertiser defended Mr. Everett, declaring 
that it was perfectly right in him to justify the continu- 
ance of the relation between the master and his slaves, and 
added (I am now quoting from the Daily Advertiser of 
March 28th, 1826) « We hold that it is not time, and 
never will be, that we should be aroused to any efforts for 
their redemption." That was the answer which the " ro- 
iroectability of Boston " gave to Mr. Everett's speech. 
Tme, some journals protested against the iniquitous state- 
ment ; even the Christian Register was indignant. But 
Middlesex County sent him again. Lexington, and Cor- 
cord, and Bunker HiU, returned their apostate represen- 
tative a second, a third, a fourth, and a fifth time. And» 
when he was weary of that honour, the State of Massachu- 
setts made him her Governor, and he carried to the State 




He represented Lexington, and 
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House tho samo proclivities to despotism wliicL he hud 
evinced in his maiden speech. 

In 1835, tho anti-Slavor^y men and women wore 3j-;ohbed 
in Boston by an as omhly of " respectable gentlemen ; " 
the Mayor aid not stop the tumult, the destruction of 
property, and the peril to life ! There were no boldiera in 
the streets then ; nobody, I think, was pimished. 

The next winter, the General Assemblies of several 
Southern States sent resolutions to tho Massachusetts 
General Court, whereof this is one from South Carolina 
" The formation of abolition societies, and tho acts and 
doings of certmn fanatics, calling themselves abolitionists, 
in the non-slaveholding States of this confederacy, are in 
direct violation of the obligations of the compact of tho 



South Carolina requested the Government "promptly 



would consider " the abolition of Slavery in the district of 
Columbia as a violation of tho rights of citizens, and a 
UBurnation to bo at once resisted." Georgia asked Massa- 
chusetts *'to crush the traitorous designs of the aboli- 
tionists." Virginia required the non-slaveholding States 
** to adopt penal enactments, or such o^her measures as will 
effectually suppress all associations within their respective 
limits, jjuiportmg to be, or having the character of, aboli- 
tion societies ; " and that they ** will make it highly penal 
to print, publish, or distribute newspapers, pamphlets, or 
other publications, calculated or having a tendency to 
incite tne slaves of the Southern States to insurrection and 
revolt." How do you think Massachusetts answered P In 
solemn resolutions the committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature declared that **the af|^tation of the question of 
domestic slavery had already interrupted the friendly 
relations between the several States of the Union ; " ex- 
pressed its "entire disapprobation of the doctrines and 
speeches of such as agitate the question," and advised them 
" to abstain from all such discussion as might tend to dis- 
turb and agitate the public mind." That was the voice of 
• a committee appointed by the Massachusetts Legislaturei 
True, it was not accepted by the House , of !Hepresen- 
tatives, but the report was only too significant. What 



Union. 




followed ? 
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In 1844, one of the most eminent lawyore of thin State 
was sent by Massachusotts to the city of Oharloaton, to 
proceed legally and secure the release of Moflsoohuijetts 
coloured citizens from the gaols of Oharlaston, whore ^hey 
were held without charge of crime, nnd coiif raiy to the 
Constitution of the TTnited States. Mr. Hoar was mobbed 
out of Charleston by a body of respootablo citizenB, the 
high sheriff aiding in driving him out. 

Mr. Hoar made his report to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and said : — 

" Has the Constitution of the United States the least 
practical validity or binding force in South Carolina, 
excepting when she thinks its or^eration favourable ix) her ? 
She prohibits the trial of an bccion in the tribimals estab- 
lished under the Constitution for determining such oasos, 
in whioh a citizen of Massachusetts complains tliat a citizen 
of South Carolina has done him on injury; saying that she 
has herself already tiied that cause, and decided against 
the plaintiff." 

The evil complained of continues tmabated to this day. 
South Carolina imprisons aU the free coloured citizens of the 
North who visit her ports in our ships. 

In 1845, Texan was admitted, and annexed as a slave 
State, with the promise that she might bring in four other 
slave States. 

In 1847 and '48 came the Mexican War, with the 
annexation of an immense territory as slave soil. Many 
of the leading men of Massachusetts favoured the annexa- 
tion of Texas. I^ew England might have stopped it ; 
Massachusetts might have stopped it ; Boston might have 
stopped it. But ]^£r. Webster said ''she could not be 
aroiued.^' The politicians of Massachusetts favoured the 
Mexican war. It was a war for Slavery. Bosttpn fevoured 
it. The newspapers come out in its defence. The Governor 
ciJled out the soldiers, and they came. From the New 
England pulpit we heard but a thin and feeble voioe 
Bgaindt the war. 

But there were men who doubted that wrong was right, 
and said, " Beware of this wickedness I" The sober people 
of the country disliked the war : they said, " No I let us 
have no such wicked work as this 1" Governor Briggs, 
though before so deservedly popular, could never again get 
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olootod l>y the pooplo. Ho had vioktod their oonsoioneo 
by ieauing hia proclamation calliDg for voluntoors. 

In 1850 camo tho Fugitive Slave Bill. You all rdmem« 
ber Mr. "Wobstor's apeoch on tho 7th of March. Before 
that time ho h&d opposed all the great steps of the alavo 
powtsr — the Missouri Compromise, the annexation of 
Texas, tho Mexican War, the increase of slave territory. 
Jio had voted, I think, against the admission of every 
slave State. He was opposed to tho extension of American 
Slavery, " at all times, now and for ever." He claimed 
tho "Wilmot proviso as his " thunder." Ho " oould stand 
on the Buffalo pktform" in 1848. But, in 1860, ho prof- 
fered his support to the Fugitive Slave Bill, "with all its 
provisions, to the fiillest extent." Ho volunteered the pro- 
mise that Massachusetts would *' obey," and that " with 
alacrity." Tou remember his speech at the Kcvere House 
—discussion ** muat be suppressed, in Congress and out j" 
Massachusetts must " conquer her prejudices" in £eivonr of 
the unalienable rights of man, which she had fought the 
Revolution to secure. You have not forgotten his speeches 
at Albany, at Syracuse, at Buffalo ; nor his denial of the 
Higher Law of Gbd at Capron Springs in Virginia— " Tho 
North Mountain is very nigh ; the Blue Ridge higher 
still; the AUeghanics higher than oither; yet this 
* Higher Law* ranges an eagle's flight above the highest 
peak of the AUeghanies." What was the answer from 
the crowd ? '* Laughter." The multitude laughed at the 
Higher Law. There is no law above the North Mountain, 
above the Blue Bid^e, above the peaks of the Alleghany*-^ 
is there P The Fugitive Slave Bui reaches up where thera 
is no God 1 

Men of property and standing all over Kew England 
supported the apostacy of Mr. VVebster. You remember 
the letters from Maine, from. Hew Hampshire, and tiie one 
£rom Newbuiyport. I am sure you have not jfor^iotten th« 
letter of the nine hundred and eighty^seven promment men 
in and about Boston, teUing him that he had *' oonvinoed 
the understanding and touched the consdenca of a mAiom'* 
Good mon, whom I have long known, and tenderly loired, 
put their names to that letter. Did they think Uie ** Union 
in danger P" Not one of them. A man of groat under- 
standing beguiled them. 
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You remember the tone of the newspapers, "WMg and 
Democratic With alacrity they went for kidnapping to 
the fullee<t e.ctent. They cksped hands in order to seize 
the black man. Whan the time came, Mr. Eliot gave 
the Tote of Boston for the Fugitive Slave Bill. When ho 
returned to his home, some of tho most prominent men of 
the city went and thanked him for his vote. They liked 
it. I believe no ^' eminent man" of Boston spoke against 
it. They "strained their consciences," as Mr. Walley 
has just said, " to aid in the passage of the I^Witive Slave 
Act." Boston fired i\ hundred guns on tho Common, at 
noon-day, in honour of that event. 

I know there was opposition — earnest and fierce opposi- 
tion. ; but it did not oome from the citizens of " eminent 
gravity," whom. Boston and Massachusetts are accustomed 
stupidly to follow. You know what hatred felt in 
Boston against aU men who taught that the natural law of 
God was superior to the Fugitive Slave Bill, and Conscience 
above the Constitution. 

You have not forgotten the " Union meeting" in Fa» 
neuil HalL I never saw so much meanness and so little 
manhood on that platform. Tho Democratic Herods and 
the Whiff Pilates were made friends that day that they 
mi^ht kidoap tbe black man. You recollect the howl of 
derision against the Higher Jjaw of GK>d, which came from 
that i^oble stage, and was echoed bv that ignoble crowd 
above it and below — speakers fit for fitting theme. 

When the Fugitive Slave BiU was propoa^, prominent 
men aaid, " It cannot pass : the North wiU reject it at once > 
and, even jf it, were passed, it would be repealed the next 
day. We will petition for its repedl/* After it was 
piusedj they said : " It cannot be executed, and never wLU 
be." But, when asked to petition for its repeal, the same 
men refused — "No, it would irritate the South." I 
received the petitions which our fellow-citizens sent from 
more than t)axe hundred towns in Massachusetts. I took 
the smallest of them aU, and sent it to the representatiyo 
of Boston, Mr. Eliot, with a letter, asking him to present 
it to the House. He presented it. — to me 1 It was not 
" laid on the table ;" he put it in the post-office. I sent it 
bock to Washington, to some Southern or Western mem- 
ber, and he presented it in Congress. 
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The next Oongreaa ro-affirraod the Fugitive Slave BiiL 

" TwioA thej routod all their fooH, 
And tvri'^ ihej ilew tho alain." 

The new Reprosentativo from Boston, Mr. Appleton, 
gave the vote of Boston for it. He was never censured for 
that act. He was approved, and re-elected. 

You remember the conduct of the Boston newspamers. 
Almost all of them wont for the Fugitive Slave Bill. They 
made Atheism the firrt principle in American politics — < 
" There is no Higher Law/* The instinct of commerce is 
adverse to the nattmJ rights of labour : so the chief leaders 
in commerofj wish to have the working man but poorly paid ; 
the larger gain falls into their hands ; their labourer is a 
mill, they must run him as cheap af they can. So the great 
cities of the North were hostile to tne slavo— hostue to 
freedom. The wealthy capitalists did not know that is 
denying the Higher Law or God they were destroying the 
rock on which alone their money could rest secure. The 
mass of men in cities, servants of the few, knew not that in 
cliaining the black man they were also putting fetters on 
their own feet. Justice is the common interest of all men I 
Alas, that so few know what God writes in letters of fire on 
the world's high walls ! 

You have not forgotten the gfeneral tone of the pulpit, — 
" Conscience r id the Constitution," at Andover. Mr. 
Stuart says, " Keep the laws of men, come what may coiae of 
the Higher Larv of God." One minister of Boston said, "I 
would drive the fugitive from my own door." The most 
eminent Doctor of Divinity in the Unitarian ranks declared 
he would send his o\m mother into slavery. He says he 
said brother ! Give him the benefit of the ethical distinc- 
tion : he would send back his own brother ! What had 
Andover and New Haven to say, in their collegiate 
churches P What the churches of commerce in New York. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Buffalo P They all went 
for kidnapping. " Down with God and up with iniquity." 
That 7/as tne short of the lower law religion which htt^red 
the land. I'he ecclesiastical teachers did more to strengthen 
infidelity then, than all the " infidels" thaO ever taught. 
What else coidd you expect from lower law divines P All 
at once this blessed Bible seemed to hayo become a treatise 

VOL. VI. V 
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in fftvoi'T of man-stealing. Kidnapping arg:uniGnt8 wcro 
strewn oil the way through from Gfonosis to Revelation. 
These wore tho rovomed gentleman who call mo " infidel," 
or ** atheist 1" Nothing has so weakened the Oiiu-ch in 
America as this conduct of these *' leading nMnisters" at 
that time. I mean ministers of churches that are rich in 
money, which lead the fashion and the opinion of the day. 
What defences of kidnapping have I heard from clerical 
Hps I " No matter what the law is — it must be executed. 
The men who made the Fugitive Slave Bill, and those who 
seek to execute it, are • Christian men,* 'very conscien- 
tious 1' " Turn back and read the newspapers of 1860 and 
1861. Nay, read them not — they are too bad to read ! 

When the Fugitive Slave Bill w:is before Oongresp, some 
of ihe northern politicians said to the people, " Let it pass ; 
it will *save the Union,* and we wUT repeal it at the next 
session of Congress." After it had passed they said, " Do 
not try to repeal it ; that would irritate the South, and 
* dissolve the Union ;* it will never be executed ; it is too 
bad to be.** But when the kidnapper came to Bostoii. and 
demanded William and Ellen Craft, the same advisers said, 
" Of course the niggers must be sent back ; the iaw must 
be enforced because it is law !'* 

At length the time camo to execute the Act. Morton 
was busy in New York, Kane in Philadelphia, Curtis, the 
Boston Commissioner, was also on his feet. WilUam and 
Ellen Craft fled off from the stripes cf America to the lion 
of England. Shadrach — ^he will be remembered as lon^ as 
Daniel — sang hispsalm of ddiverance in Canada. Takmg 
him out of vie Kidnappers* Court was high treason. It 
was " levying wat.*' Thomas Sims will not soon be for- . 
gotten in Boston. Mayor Bigelow, Commissioner Curtis, 
and Marshal Tukmr> tney wiU also be remembered ; they 
wiU all three be borne down to posterity, riding on the 
scourged and bleeding shoidders of Thomas Sims. The 
goTermnent of Boston could do nothing for the fugitive 
but kidnap him. The officers of the county nothing ; they 
were only cockade and vanity. The Supreme Court could 
do nothing ; the Judges crouched, and crawled, and went 
under the chain. The Free Soil Governor cotdd do 
nothing ; the Free Soil Legislature nothing. The Court 
House was in chains. Faneuil HaU was shut. The victim 
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was on trial. A thouBand rtblo-bodicd men isui, in Tremont 
Tenrplo allduy ina Froo S jil Ccnvontion, and — ^wonthoroe 
at night 1 Met of the iiewspapers in the city wore for 
kidnapping. Tlio groe^or part of the clergy were for re- 
tivming the fugitive Send hack our brother." tiome oj: 
the t-owns hold meetings, and passed resolutions against the 
rendition of the fujativo- -Lynn, New Bedford, Worcester. 
And, in consoquonco, the loading commercial papers of 
Boston threatoncvl to cut ofiF all trade with New Bedford ; 
thoy would uni huy its oil : would have no dealings with 
JjJdh, they vould not tread her shoes under their feet: 
they would starve out Worcester, In Boston, wealthy 
tradcrp oi -ertainod the kidnappers from the Soutii. Mer* 
chants un'' railroad directors withdrew their advottising 
from nowspapors which opposed the stealing of men. 
Mofo than one minister in New England was ariyon firom 
his pi'lpit for declaring the Golden Rule superior to the 
Fugitive Slave Bill 1 

When Judge Woodbury decided not to grant the writ 
of habeas corpus^ and thus at one spurt of his pen out off 
Mr. Sims's last chance for liberty and life, the Couru HouBe 
rang with plaudits, and the clapping of hands of gdntle- 
men" who had assembled there f Fifteen hundred " gen* 
tlemen, of property and standing," roluntegred to escort 
the poor fugitive out of the State, and convey him to 
bond&ge for ever. It was not necessary. When he stepped 
from Long Wharf on board John H. Pearson's brig,-— the 
owner is sorry for it now, and has repented, and j-romises 
to bring forth fruits meet for repentance; let that be 
remembered to his honour, — when Thomas Sims stepped 
on board the ** Acorn," these were his words : " And this 
is Massachusetts liberty!" There was that great stone 
finger pointing from !l^unker Hill towards heaven; and 
this was "Massachusetts liberty!" "Order reigned in 
Warsaw." But it was some comfort that he could not bo 
sent away till soldiers wero l^ilio od in Faneuil Hall ; theu^ 
only in the darkest hot: ux die night 1 

Boiton sent back th urst nan she ever stok since the 
Declaration of lu^le^.cntlence. Thomas SiTiS reached 
Savannah on the J Otl^ of April, seventy-six y^urs a^r 
the first battle of the Bevolution, fought on the soil of Lex-' 
ington. He was sent back on Saturday^ and the next 
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Sunday the " leading ministers " of this city— -I call them 
leading, though they lead liobody — gave Goji thanks. 
They forgot Jesus. They took Iscariot for their oxemjplar. 
" The Fugitive Slave Bill must be kept," they said, "come 
what will come to justice, liberty, and love ; corao what 
may come of God." 

I know there were noble ministers, noblo men in pulpits, 
whose hearts bled in them, and who spoke bravo warning 
words of liberty ; some were in the country, some in town. 
I know one minister, an "orthodox man," who in five 
months helped ninety-and-five fugitives flee from American 
stripes to the freedom of Canada I I dare not yet tell his 
name I Humble churches in the country towns — Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Unit&xian — of aJl denominations save that 
of commerce — dropped their two mites of money into the 
alms-box for the slave, and gave him their prayers and 
their preaching too. But the "famous churches" went 
for "law " and stealing men. 

Slavery had long been master at Washington: the 
*' Union meeting " proved that it was master at Boston ; 
proved it by words. The capture and sending back of 
Thomas Sims proved it by deeds. No prominent "Whig 
openly opposed the Fugitive Slave BiU or its execution. 
No prominent democr»'»t opposed it. Not a prominent 
clergyman in Boston spoke against it. I mean a clergy- 
man of a " rich and fashionable t-hurch " — for in these 
days the wealth and social standing of the church make 
the minister " prominent." Intellectual power, eloquence, 
piety, — ^they do not make a "prominent minister" in these 
days.* Not ten of the rich men of Massachusetts gave the 
weight of their influence against it. Slavery is master ; 
Massachusetts is one of the inferior counties of Virginia ; 
Boston is only a suburb of Alexaudria. Many of our 
lawyers, ministers, merchants, p/liticians, were negro- 
drivers for the South. They pw /ed it by idea before; 
then by deed. Yet there were men in Boston who hated 
sbvery — alas I they had little influence. 

Let me not pass by the Baltimore conventions, and the 
two platforms. The Fugitive Slave Bill was the central 

* Dr. Charlea Lowoil, with [the hnimmo piety which haa beautified his 
long and faithful ministiy, at that time opposed the Fugitive Slave BiU 
with manly earnestness. 
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and topmost plank in tliom both. Each confessed Slavery 
to bo master ; it seemed that thoro was no North ; slave 
soil all the way from the south of Florida to the north of 
Maine. All over the land Sla\ er\ ruled. - 

You cannot forget Mr. Pie7ce g inaugural address, nor 
the comments of the Boston press thereon. Ho says the 
Fugitive Slave Bill is to bo " unhesitatingly carried into 
effect "not with reluctance," but " cheerfully and will- 
ingly." The ne^^^papers of Boston welcomed the senti- 
ment ; and now Mr. Pierce's organ, the Waehington Union, 
says it is very proper this Bill should be enforced at 
Boston, for " Boston was among tho first to approve of 
this emphatic declaration." So let the promise be executed 
here till we have enough of it I 

You know tho contempt which has been shown towards 
everybody who opposed Slavery here in Massachusetts. 
Horace Mann — ^there is not a man in the State more hated 
than he by the "prominent politicians," — or more loved 
hy the people — ^because he opposed Slavery with all his 
might ; and it is a great might. Robert Rantoul, though 
a politician and a party man, fought against Slavery ; and 
when he died, though he was an eminent lawyer, the 
members of the Suffolk bar, his brother lawyers, took no 
notice of him. They wore no crape for Robert Rantoul ! 
He had opposed Slavery; let him die imnoticed., nn- 
honoured, unknown. Massachusetts sent to the Senate a 
man whose chief constitutional impulse is the instinct of 
decorum — ^Mr. Everett, who had been ready to buckle on 
his knapsack^ and shoulder his musket, to put down an in- 
surrection of slaves ; a Cambridge professor of Greek, he 
studied the original tongue of the Bible to learn that the 
Scripture says "slaves," where the English Bible says 
only " servants." Fit Senator! » 

"then came the Nebraska Bill. It was at once a measure 
and a principle. As a measure, it extends- the old curse of 
Slavery over haK a million square miles of vifgin anil, and 
thus hinders the growth of the territory in population, 
riches, education, in moral and religious character. It 
makes a South Carolina of what might else be a Connec- 
ticut, and establishes Paganism in the place of Christ's 
piety. As a principle, it is worse still — ^it makes Slavery 
national and inseparable from the national soil; for the 
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principle which is covertly endorsed by the Nebraska Bill 
might establish Slavery in MossachusettB— and ore long 



In the House of Represontatives, forty-four Northern 
men voted for the enslavement of Nebraska. They are all 
Domocratfl — it is an administration meaaure. Mr. Everett, 
the senator from Boston, " did not know exactly what to 
do." Tho thing was discussed in committee, of which ho 
was a member ; but when it came up in public, it " took 
him by surprise." He wrote, I am told, to eleven promi- 
nent Whig gentlemen of Massachusetts, and asked their 
advice as to what he should do. With singular imanimity, 
every man of them said, "Oppose it with all your might i" 
But ho did not. Nay, his vote has not been recorded 
a^inst it yet. I am told his vote was in favour of pro- 
hibiting aliens from voting in that territory ; his name 
against the main question has never been recorded yet. 
Nay, he did not dare to present the remonstrance which 
three thousand and fifty ot his fellow-clergymen manfully 
sent to their clerical brother, and asked hun to lay before 
the senate. Did any one suppose that he would dare do 
it ? None who knew his antecedents. 



Faneuil Hall. It was Siberian in its coldness — ^it was a 
meeting: of icebergs. The platform was Arctic. There 
seemed to be no heart in the speeches. It must have been 
an encouragement to the men at "Washington who advo- 
cated the biU. I suppose they understood it so. I am 
ware I should. The mass of the people in Massachusetts 
who think at all, are indignant ; but so far as I can learn, 
the men who control the politics of Boston, or who have 
controlled them until the last week, feel no considerable 
interest in the matter. In New York, men of great 
pro|)erty and high standing came together and protested 
agamst this iniquity. New York has been, for once, and in 
one particular, morally in advance of Boston. The platform 
there was not Arctic, not even Siberian. Such a meeting 
could not have been held here. 

Now, put all these things together, and you see the 
causes which bore the finits of last week ; — ^in general, the 
triumph of Slavery over Freedom, and in special, the 
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indifforenco of Masaacliuaetts, and particularly o* Boston, 
to the ofForta which arc made for Froodom; hor steal 
to promote Slavery and honour its defenders. Men talk 
of dividing the Union. I never proposed that. Before 
lost week I should not have known where to begin, 
I should have hod to draw the b'no somewhere north of 
Boston. 

Last week Massachusetts got part of her pay for oboy- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Bill with alacrity ; for suppressing 
disciission ; for conquering her prejudices ; pay for putting 
cowardly, mean men, in the place of bravo, honourable 
men ; pay for allowing the laws of Massachusetts to bo 
trodden underfoot, andher court-house of Northern granite 
to be surrounded by Southern chains. Thomas Sims was 
scourged on the 19th of April, when he was carried 
back to Savannah. Boston did not feel it then. She felt 
it last week — ^felt it sorely. In September, 1850, wo heard 
the hundred guns fired on Boston Common, in honour of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill — ^fired by men of "eminent 
gravitjr." Iiast Friday you saw the cannon I One day 
you will see it again grown into many cannons. That one 
was only a devil's grace before a devil's meat ! No higher 
law, is there ? Wait a little longer, and you shall find 
there is a " lower law," a good deal lower than we have 
yet come to ! Sow the wind, shall we ? When the whirl- 
wind comes up therefrom, it has a course of its own, and 
God only can control the law of such storms as those. We 
have not yet seen the full consequences of sowing atheism 
with a broad hand among the people of this continent. 
We have not yet seen the end. These are only the small 
early apples that first fall to the earth. There is a whole 
tree fuU of them. When some autiminal storm shakes the 
boughs, they wiU cover the ground — sour and bitter in our 
mouths, and then poison. 

Yet this triumph of Slavery does not truly represent the 
wishes of the Northern people. Not a single Pro-Slavery 
measure has ever been popular with the mass of men in 
New England or Massachusetts. The people disliked the 
annexation of Texas in that tmjust manner : they thought 
the Mexican War was wicked. They were opposed to the 
extension of Slavery ; they hated the Fugitive Slave BUI, 
and rejoiced at the rt3cue of Shadrach. The kidnapping 
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of Thomas Sims roused a fierce indignation. Only ono 
town in all New England has over returned a fugitive — 
all the rest hide the outcasts, while Boston bewrays him 
that wandereth. Tlio xTobraska Act is detested by tho 
people. 

A few editors have done a manly duty in opposing all 
these manifold iniquities. A few ministers have been 
faithful to the spirit of this Lible, and to their own con- 
science, heedless of law and constitution. Manly preachers 
of all denominations — save the commercial — protested 
against kidnapping, against enacting wickedness by statute. 
From humble pulpits their voices rang out in Boston and 
elsewhere. But what were thev among so many ? There 
were Theological Journals wtiich stoutly resisted the 
wickedness of the prominent men, and rebuked tho mam- 
mon-worship of the churches of commerce. The Indepen- 
dent at New York, the Congregaiionalist at Boston, not to 
mention humbler papers, did most manly service — now 
with eloq^uencc, now with art, then with satiric scorn,—- 
always with manly religion. Even in the cities, there were 
editors of secular prints who opposed the wicked law and 
its execution. , 

No man in New England, within the last few years, has 
supported Slavery without at the same time losing the con- 
fidence of the best portion of the people — sober, serious, 
religious men, who believe there is a law of God writ in the 
nature of things. Even Mr. Webster quailed before the 
conscience of the North : the Supreme Court of Massachu~ 
setts no longer enjoys the confidence of the people ; the 
most " prominent clergymen" of New England — ^pastors, 
I mean, of the richest churches — are not looked up to with 
the same respect as before. 

The popularity of Uncle Tom's Cabin bhowed how 
deeply tho feelings of the world were touched by this 
great outrage. No one of the encroachments of Slavery 
could have l^en sustained by a direct popular vote. I 
think seven out of every ten of all the New England men 
would have voted against the Fugitive Slave Bill ; nine 
out of ten against Hdnapping. But alas ! we did not 
say 80 — we allowed wicked men to rule over us. Now 
behold the consequences! Men who will not love God 
must fear the devil. 
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Boston is the test and touchstoae of political principles 
and measures. Faneuil Hall is " the cradlo of liberty/* 
and therein have been rocked tb j great ideas of America — 
rocked by noble hands. 

Well, if Boston had said, "No Texan annexation in 
that wicked way !" wo might have had Texas on fair con- 
ditions. If Boston had opposed the Mexican War, all New 
England would have done the same — almost all the North. 
We might have had all the soil wo have got, without 
fighting a battle, or taking or losing a life, at far less 
cost ; and have demoralized nobody. If, when the I^'ugitivo 
Slave Bill was before Congress, Boston had sjpoken against 
that iniquity, all the people would have risen, and there 
would have been no Furtive Slave Act. If, after that 
Bill was passed, she had said, "No kidnapping," there would 
have been none. Then there would have been no Nebraska 
BiU, no repeal of the Missouri Compromise, no attempt to 
seize Cuba and Saint Domingo. If the fifteer hundred gen- 
tlemen of ** property and standing" in Boston, who volun- 
teered to return Mr. Sims to bondage, or the nine hundred 
and eighty-seven who thanked Mr. Webster for the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, had come forward on the side of justice, they 
might have made every Commissioner swear solemnly that 
he would not execute that Act. Thus the " true sons of 
liberty," on the 17tb of December, 1765, induced Com- 
missioner Oliver to swear solemnly, at noon-day, in 
" presence of a great crowd," and in front of the Liberty 
Tree,, that he would not issue a single stamp! Had that 
been done, there would have been no man arrested. There 
are only eight Commissioners, and public opinion would 
have kept them aU down. We should have had no kid- 
nappers here. 

Boston did not do so ; Massachusetts did no such thing. 
She did just the opposite. In 1828, the Legislature of 
Georgia passed resolutions relative to the Tariff, declaring 
that the General Government had no right to protect 
domestic manufactures, and bad been guilty of a " flagrant 
usurpation ;" she wiU insist on her construction of the 
Constitution, and "will submit to r.o other." Georgia 
carried her point. The Tariff of 1828 went to the ground ! 
South Carolina imprisons our coloured citizens : we bear 
it witb a patient shrug, — and pay the cost : Massaoliusetts 
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is non-rosistant ; Now England is a Quaker, — when a 
blustering little Stat,o undertakes to rido over us. Georgia 
offers a reward of fivo thousand dollars for tho head of a 
non-resistant in Boston, — and Ttoston takes special pains to 
return Ellon Craft to a citizen of Georgia, wno wished to 
sell her as a harlot for tho brothels of New Orleans ! 
Northern clorgjTnen defended tho character of her 
" owner** — a man of " unqucstionablo piety." You know 
what denunciations were uttered in this city against tho 
men pud women who sheltered her I Boston could not 
allow tho pool' woman to remain. Did tho churches of 
commerce " put up a prayer" for her P " Send back my 
own mother I" Not a Northern minister lost his pulpit or 
his professional respectability by that form of practical 
atheism. Not ono ! At the South not a ministc;r darca 
preach against Slaveiy ; at the North — think of tho preach- 
ing of so many " eminent divines I" * 

* My friond, tho Rov. Dr. Edward Boochor, thinka I havo boon nnjusfc 
to the ininistors, — -jadging from tho Sormon as reported in tho Coinmon- 
wealth. So ho publishod tho following ortiolo in that papor on Friday, 
Juno 9. I gladly insert it below. It comes from a powerful and noblo 
man. I wish he had made out a stronger oaso against mo. 

"Theoboue Pahkeu akd the Ministut. 

" Mr, Editor, — In his Sermon, last Sabbath, Mr. Parker seems to chargo 
the clergy of the country with a general, if not universal, delinquency in 
the cause of freedom with respect to the Fugitive Slav© Law. Ho says, 
♦ You all remember tho tono of the pulpit.' As if on that subject the 
pulpit had been a unit. Ho adds, ' "WTiat had Andover and New Haven 
to say in their collegiate churches ? What tho churches (of commerce) 
of New York, of Bostoii, of Philadelphia, of Albany, of Buffalo ? They all 
went for kidnapping. " Down vnth God and up with kidnapping." That 
was the short of the lower law religion that littered the land. The 
ecclesiastical teachers did more to strengthen infidelity than ell tho 
infidelfl that ever taught.' He does not gay that these charges are true 
of a part only of the miaiatry. His language would convey to any reader, 
ignorant of the fact, the opposite impreesion. He says that when Thomas 
Sims was sent back, * the clergy were for returning the Fugitive. " Send 
back our brother." ' ' The next Sunday tho leading ministers of tho city 
—1 call them leading, though they load nobody — gave Grod thanks.* 

" Speaking of the Slave Bill and its execution, he says, ' Not a promi- 
nent clergyman spoke against it.' 

" And when he speaks of the Nebraska Bill, ha scarcely mentions tho 
petition of the three thousand and fifty ministers. And then, not as 
if he desired to give them duo praise, he merely mentions it incidentally 
in dealing with Mr. Everett — ' He did not daro to present tho remon- 
strance which three thousand and fifty of his fellow-clergyman nent to 
their clerical brother, aa** asked lum to lay before the Senate.* And 
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My friends, wo deserve all wo have sutforod. Wo are 
the scora and contempt of the South. They aro our 



a^o : • Tlio oowBrdioo of Mr. Evorott has ozoitod tho clergy of Now 
England — of all tho North; thoy am stung with tho reproach of tho 
poopio, and oshamod of thoir past nogloct.' Jnat an if thor hod not boon 
Bolf-movod by thoir own honourable impulsoB. Tho boarmg of all thoeo 
poflBagOB, oonfidorod in the general drift of tho Sormon, is undeniably to 
implioato tho clergy as a whole in tho dolinqnondes charged. 

" Now, if Mr. rorkor wore to bo reproaontod, on both oontiiiontB, aa on 
advocate of kidnapping, and of tho Fagitivo Slave Law, ho would pro- 
bably regard it as unjust. But ho does not Boem to bp BuiBoiontly alive 
to the idea, that it is unjust to convoy tho idea that this is truo of 
clorCTmon who havo from tho first opposed tncao moasures as eamoBtlv 
and nocidedly as ho himself. Ho sooms to bo fully convinced that to rob 
oven one slave of hia liberty is a crime. Ho does not seem as deeply to 
fool that it in a crime to rob oven our ministcrB of that reputation wliioh 
in his own case ho prizoa bo b'libly. Evon if tho caaos of fidelity woro 
few, for that very reason thoy should rocoivo 'rom a lovor of tho cauBO 
the more careful and particular notice nnd praise. In cases like these, if 
over, discriminationB and truthful Btatomonta of facts are a sacred duty. 
Lot thoHo bo ccnsurod who doeorvo coaBoro, and lot those be oommondod 
who deserve praise. 

" Allow me, then, to Btato somo of tho facta of the caso chiofljr con- 
cerning the Orthodox Congregutional pastors and churches, leavmg to 
other denominations, if th?y see fit, to state similar facts, more at largo, 
in their own case. From my t "r ■ knowledge, I am assured that it would 
not bo difficult to multiply them, eapecially if a full aocoimt wero to bo 
given of all the unpublished sermons of tho times. 

" It is not true, as Mr. P.'s statements imply, that Mr. Parker was tho 
only ono who preached and wrote and prayed against tho Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

" Tho Congregational/Ut, then edited by the Eev. H. M. Dexter, Bev. 
Mr. Storrs, and myself, devoted all its energies to a conflict with tho 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and a vindication of tho claim of the higher law. 
Some of its articles were considered "of such importance as to bo honoured 
with special attention and censure by Mr. Choate, at the Boston Union 
Saving meeting. Our articles, if collected, would makj a large volume. 

" The law was also most earnestly opposed from the pulpit by many 
ministers, Mr. Stone, Mr. Dexter, and myself among the number. The 
same thing was true of a large number of the clergymen of New England 
and the Middlo States. I have before me published Sermons or other 
Addresses to this eflEect from Storrs and Spoor, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Beecher, of Newark, N. J, ; Thompson and Cheever, of New York ; 
Bacon, of New Haven, Conn. ; Colver, of Boston ; Wallcott, now of 
Providence ; Leavit, then ot Nevrton, Mass. ; Withingtoa, of Newbury, 
Mass. ; Whitcomb, of Stoneham, Mass. ; Thayer, of Ashland, Mass. ; 
Arvine, of West Boylston, Mass., and others. Nothing can be more able 
and eloquent than their defence of God's law, as opposed to tho infiunous 
Slave Bill. Others also were published which I hiave not on file, and I 
know of several very able discourses against the law which were nob 
published. If a true report could bo made of all tho Sermons then 
preached, and of iho influence than exerted in other ways by the ministry 
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mnaters, and treat us as slavoB. It is ourselves who mado 
the yoke. Wo offer our back to tho skvc-drivor's whip. 



of tho North, thoro is reason to boliovo that a very largo majority would 
bo found to have act thomBolvca decidedly against tho law, and t"- have 
advocated its entire diaobedicnoc. 

" Tho fat^t io, that nndno importance has boon given to those of tho 
ministrj' who favoured obedience to that law, and they bavo l>oon mado 
to ovorBhadow its moro numerous opponents. 

" In relation to Andover, tho facts are those ; — Professor Stuart, who 
for some years had ocaaed to act as Professor in tho Seminary, published 
his views, greatly to tho rogrot of a largo portion of his brethren. That 
tho body of the Profesiors of tho Institution did not sympathize in those 
views, is evident from tho fact that when a paper approving the oom- 
promise was circulated there, Professors Park, Phelps, and Edwarc"^ 
refViBod to sign. Only cue acting Professor did sign, much to his owu 
subsequent regret. This does not justify tho sweeping affirmation. 

" • Andover went for kidnapping.' Mr. Parker ought to be moro caro- 
ftil, and less free in tho use of such wholesale cliarges. Moreover, tho 
positions of Professor Stuart wore thoroughly exposed by members of his 
own denomination. 

" Tho Rev. Eufus Clark, now of East Boston, published in the columns 
of the AVas a thorough refutation of his pamphlet in a soriesTof vcrr 
able articles, which were subsequently ropulolished in a pampolot form. ' 

" Uev. George Perkins, of Connecticut, perfonned a similar service in 
that State. Eov. Mr. Dexter, of Boston, exjwsed himself to an excited 
retort from Professor Stuart, for his keen and able eixposnre of his courso 
on the Compromises. 

" That there was a sad failure on tho part of too many of the clergy of 
Boston and other commercial cities, cannot to denied ; nor do I desiro 
to avert from them merited censure. But ought tho labours of such men 
as the clerical editors and contributors of tho Indcpfftident to be passed 
by in silence in speaking of the prominent clergy of tho city of Now 
York? 

" As to the other cities namod, if there wcro but one exception in each, 
it ought to have been prominently named and honoured. I do not doubt 
that there were more. 

"As to tho country churches and pastors of New Ungland, I have 
already stated my opinion that tho vast majority were opposed to tho 
Fugitive Slave Law. It is not jnat to regard tho Nebraska protest as a 
virtual confession and reparation of past neglect, but rather as a develop- 
ment of the real feeling of the clorgy of New Engbnd. Charity thinketh 
no evil, and there is no gain at this time in depreciating, the merits of 
anr earnest opponents of tho aggressions of Slavery. 

" As Mr. Parker expects to be read in all parts of thiK nation and on 
both sides of the Atlantic, I will not doubt that his strongly avowed 
appreciation of what is just and honourable in action will induce him to 
revise and correct his statement of facts, and instead of such sweeping 
and indiscnminate censure, to give honour where honour is due. 

"Edwaxb Beecker." 

I have repeatedly and in the most public manner done honour to the 
ministers who have opposed this great iniquity, and did not supposo that 
any one would miaunderstaiid the expressions yrbich Dr. Bercher con- 
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A Western man travels all through Kentucky — ^ho was in 
Boston throe days ago — and hoars only this rumour : " the 



sidora as " sweeping." Wlion Ijo reada in tho Bible that " Jenualem and 
all Judcawent out" 1 supposoho thinltB that Bomo persons Btajod at homo. 
Bnt I am eorry ho could not make ont a atrongor oaso for hia aido. I 
know nothing of what was said privately, or of aermonB whioh never got 
epokon of out of tho little parish v-IjciH) thoy aro written. Ho montiona 
sixteen Orthodox ministers wlio publiflhod matter in opposition to tho 
Fupitivo Slave Bill. It is not a very large number for all the ohurohei 
in Now Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Ehodo Island, and MasBachusetts 
to furnish. I can mention inoro. 

Thoso are the facts in reapeot to Andovor : Professor Stuart, tho most 
uistingniBhod clorgymivn in all Now England, wrote an olaborato defonoo 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill, and of Mr. Wobstor's conduct in defending it. 
He woo induced to do this by Mr. Webster himself. The work is well 
known — Conscience and tlie Constitution — and it is weak and doting as it 
is wicked. ProfoBsor Stuart and two other Ajidover Professors — Bier. 
Ralph Emerson, D.D., and Rev. Leonard Woof's, D.D. — signed tho letter 
to Mr. Webster expressing their " deep obligations for what this speech 
has done and is doing ;" thanking him " for recalling us to our dutioB 
under the Constitution, an., for tho broad, national, and patriotic views" 
it inculcates, and desiring to *' express to you our entire concurrence in 
the sentiments of your spooch." It Boems throe other Professors—- 
Messrs. Park, Phelps, and Edwards — did not sign it, and ono of the 
BigTjoi's — Dr. Woods or Dr. Emerson — did it much to bis own subsequent 
regret. Bat did ho make his regret public? Did Andover in public 
Bsy anything against tho conduct of tho signers ? 

At tho Annual Conference of Unitarian Ministers, in May, 1851^ long 
and public defences of kidnapping were made by " tho most eminent men 
in the denomination." One Doctor of Divinity vindicated the attempt 
of his parishioners to Iddnap mine, whom I took to my house for shelter. 
Dr. Dewey's promise to send back his own mother or brother got the 
heartiest commendation from more than one " prominent minister." Dr. 
Dewey was compared with " faithful Abraham ;" his declaration was "im- 
puted to him for righteousness." Many of the country ministera were of 
a different opinion. Somo of them declared his conduct "atrorious." 
Of course there wero noble men in tho Unitarian denomination, who were 
faithful to the great principles of Christianity. 1 have often spoken in 
their praise, and need not now mention their names ; too weU known to 
require honour fi-om me. 

But I am sorry to say that I can retract nothing fron^ what I have eaid 
in genera,! respecting tho conduct of tho clergy of all denominations at 
that time. At a large public meeting in Boston a Vigilance Committee 
was appointed to look after tho fugitives and furnish them aid. The 
Committee sent a circular to every church in MaBsachusetls, asking for 
the fugitives donations of money and clothes ; and received replies from 
eit/My-seven chu/rcTi^, which gave us $148,456 ! 

Hero is my letter in reply to Dr. Beechor, from tho Commonwealth of 
June 10, 1854 :— 

Dr. Edwahd Beecher and Theoboae Paskeu. 

llev, Edward Beecher, DX., — ^My dear Sir, I have juBt read your letter 
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Yankoos are cowards ; thoy daro not resist u,g. Wo will 
drive thom just whore wo like. Wo will force tho Nebraska 
Bill down their throats, and then force Soint Domingo and 
Cuba after it." That is public opinion in Kentucky. My 
brothers, it is very well deserved. 

Tho North hated tho Missouri Compromiso. Daniel 
Webster fought against it with all his manly migh.- ; and 
then it was very manly and very mighty. When he col- 
lects his speeches, in 1850, for electioneering purposes — a 
political pamphlet in six octavos — ^ho leaves out all his 
speeches and writings against tho Missouri Compromise ! 
His friend, Mr. Everett, writes his memoir, and there is 
nothing about Mr. Webster's opposition to the extension 
of Slavery ; about tho Missouri Cfompromise not one single 
word. 



in tho Cormmrvwcalth of tlufl momiug, m which yon itmintain that tho 
Btatetaonts in my last Bormon respecting tho delinquency of the Northern 
clergy wore too Bweoping, and tlmt I did injustico to tho ministers who 
Btoutly resisted the Fugitive Slave Bill and its raocution. Perhaps tho 
language of the sermon would seem to warrant your opinion. But I have 
so many times, and in so publio a manner, expressed my r^poct and 
veneration for thoso noblo men who have been found faithful in times of 
peril, that I cannot think I am in general obnoxioua to the choi'ge you 
make against me. 

In respect to tho special sermon of last Sunday, I bog leave to 
inform yon that tho whole was neither printed nor preached ; the entire 
sermon is now in press, and when you seo it, I think you will find that 
I do no injustico to the men you speak of. Ajs I spoke on Sunday, I did 
not Bupposd any one would misunderstand my words, or think I wished 
to be regarded as the only one found MthfuL Certainly i have many 
times done honour to the gentlemen you mention, and to the joumalB 
you refer to — with others yon do not name. And allow me to say, the 
conduct of yourself and all your family has not only been a strong per- 
sonal encouragement to me, but a theme of publio congratulation which 
I have often brought' forward in lecturee, and sermons, and speeches. I 
am a little surprised that you should suppose that by the cTmrches of 
commerce in New York, Boston, &o., I moan all the churches of these 
towns. I still think that from 1850 to 1852 the general voice of the Now 
England churches, so far as it was heard through the press, was in 
favour of the Fugitive Slave Bill and its execution. This was erpecially 
true of the rich and fbshionablo churches in tho great commercial towns. 
Surely you cannot forget the numeroua clerical eulogies on the late Mr. 
Webster, which sought to justify all his poUtical conduct. X do not think 
you have made out a very strong case for Andover. 

I an aorry to have given pain to a man whoso life is bo noblo and 
hia chaxacter so high j but believe me, 

EeBpeotftdly and truly yours, 

Thkodoee Paekee. 
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My friends, the South treat us as wo dosorvo. They 
make compromises, and then break them. Thoy say we 
are cowards. Aro thoy misttikcn ? They put our seamen 
in gaol for no crime, but their complexion. Wo allow it. 
Then they como to New England, and in Boston steal our 
fclloW'citizens — ^no I our feUow-subjccts, our fellow-slaves. 
We call out tho soldiers to help them 1 Go into a bear's 
don, and steal a young cub ; and if you tako only one, all 
tho full-grown bears m tho den will como after you and 
follow tik you die, or they die, or thoir strength fails, and 
they must give up the pursuit. 

" O Judtico I thon art fiod to' bratiah beaats, 
And mon Lavo lost thoir reason !" 

The Nebraska Bill has hardly got back to the Senate 
again when a Virginian comes here to see how much 
Boston will bear. Ho brings letters to " eminent citizens 
of Boston," lodger, at the Revere House, and bravely 
shows himself to tho public in the streets. He walks 
upon tho Common, and looks at the eclipse—the eclipse of 
the sim I mean, not the eclipse of Boston : that he needs 
no glass to look at, as there is none smoked dark enough 
to hinder it from dazzling his eyes- He gets two Boston 
lawyers to help him kidnap a man. He finds a Com- 
missioner, a Probate Officer of Massachusetts, ready to 
violate the tenure of his own trust, prepared for the work ; 
a Marshal anxious to prove his democracy by stealing 
a man ; he finds newspapers ready to sustain him ; the 
Governor lets him go immolested ; the Mayor lends him 
all the police of the city ; and then, illegally^ and without 
any authority, against the protestations of the Aldermen, 
caUs out all the soldiers among a hundi'ed and sixty 
thousand people, in order to send one innocent negro into 
bondage, and gives them orders, it is said, to shoot down 
any citizen wno shall attempt to pass their lines 1 The 
soldiers, half drunk, present their horse-pistols at the heada 
of women — ^their thumb on the hanuner! They stab 
horses, and with their sabres slash the heads of men I 

When Mr. Bums was first seized by the kidnappers, 
nearly aU the daily newspapers took sides against the 
fugitive. The city was full of mim'^iters aU the week; 
two Anti-Slavery conventionfl were held, one of them two 
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thousand mon strong; tlio Worcester "Frcodom Club" 
came down hero to visit us: they all went home, and 
" order reigns in Warsaw." In South Carolina there is a 
public opinion stronger than the law. Lot Massachusetts 
Bend an honoured citizen to Charleston, to remonstrate 
against an iniquitotis statute, and most respectable citizens 
drive him away. Coloured citizens of Massachusetts rot 
in the gaols of Charleston. Northern merchants pay the 
costs. ^Boston merchants remonstrated years ago, and tho 
Boston senator did not dare to offer their paper in Con- 
gress I Yes, a Boston senator did not dare present the 
remonstrances of Boston _ merchants ! Tho South despises 
ufl. Do you wonder at the treatment we receive? I 
wonder not at all. 

Now, let me say another word — it must be a brief one— 
of this particular case. When Mr. Bums was kidnapped, 
a pubKc meeting was called in Faneuil HaU. Who went 
there ? Not one of the men who are accustomed to con- 
trol public opinion in Boston. If ten of them had 
appeared on that platform, Mr. Phillips and myself would 
not have troubled the audience with our speech. We 
would have yielded the place — to citizens of "eminent 
gravity" giving their counsel, and there would have been 
no man carried out of Boston. I could mention ten men, 
known to every man here, who, if they had been there, 
would have so mode such public opinion, that the Fugitive 
Slave Bill Coromissioner never would have found "evi- 
dence" or "law" enough to send Anthony Bums back to 
Alexandria. There was not one of them there. They did 
not wish to be there. They cared nothing for freedom I 

In general, the blame of this wickedness rests on the 
city of Boston, much of it on Massachusetts, on New 
England, and on all the North. But here I must single 
out some of the individuals who are personally responsible 
for this outrap;e. 

I begin with the Commissioner. He was the prime 
mover. 

Now, as a general thing, the Commissioners who kidnw) 
men in America have had a proclivity to wickedness. It 
has been structural, constitutional. Man-stealing was in 
their bones. It was an osteological necessity. A phreno- 
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legist, examining' thoir lieads, would havo said : " Bewaro 
of this man. lie is * fit for treason, stratagems, and 
spoils.* " 

It seems natural that Mr. Kano should steal men in 
Philadelphia. His name is warrant to bear out the deed. 
In Boston, the former kidnapper lost no '* personal popu- 
larity" by the act. His conduct seems alike befitting the 
disposition ho was bom with, and the culture he has at- 
tained to ; and so appears equally natural and characteristic. 
But I thought Mr. Loring of a difibrent disposition. His 
is a pleasant face to look at, dignified, kmdly — a little 
weak, yet not without sweetness and a certain elevation. 
I have seen him sometimes in the Probate Office, and 
it seemed to me a fa?-c fit to watch over the >vidow and 
the fatherless. When a bad man does a wicked thing, it 
astonishes nobody. When one otherwise noble and gene- 
rous is overtaken in a fault, wo " weep to record, and 
blush to give it in," and in the spirit of meekness seek to 
restorG such a one. But when a good man deliberately, 
voluntarily, does such a deed as this, words cannot express 
the fiery indignation which it ought to stir up in every 
man's bosom. It destroys confidence in himiamty. 

The wickedness began with the Commissioner. Ho 
issued the writ. It was to end with him, — he is sheriff, 
judge, jury. He is paid twice as much for condemning as 
for acquitting the innocent. 

He was not obliged to be a Commissioner. He was not 
forced into that bad eminence. He went there volimtariiy 
fifteen years a,go, as United States Commissioner, to take 
affidavits and acknowledgments. Slave-catching was no 
part of his duty. The soldiers of Nicholas execute their 
master's tyranny, because they are forced into it. The 
only option with them is to snoot with a musket, or bo 
scourged to death with the knout. If Mr. Loring did 
not like kidnapping, he need not have kept his office. But 
ho liked it. & wrote three articles, " cold and crueV in 
the Daily Advertiser, defending the Fugitive Slave BilL 

But if he kept the office he is not officially obliged to 
do the work. The District Attorney is not suspected of 
being so heavily fraught with conscience that he cannot 
trim his craft to sail with any political wind which offers 
to carry him to portj but even Mr. Hallett refused to 
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Icidnftp Ellon Oraft. Ho did not liko tho business. It was 
not u nart of Mr. Loring's official obligation. A man lets 
hiniHolf to tt sea-captain ua a mariner to go a ^ueral 
voyage. Ho is not obliged to go privateering or pirating 
whenever the captain hoists the block flag. He can leave 
at the next port. A labourer lets himself to a farmer to 
do general farm work. By and by his employer says, " I 
intend to steal sheep." The man is not obliged by his 
contract to go and steal sheep because his employer will. 
That would bo an illegal act, no doubt. But suppose tlbe 
general government had made a law, authorizmg every 
farmer steal oU the black sheep he can lay his hands 
on; nay, commanding the felony. Is this servant, who 
is hired to do general farm work, obliged in his official 
capacity to go and steal black sheep P I do not look at it 
so. I do not think any man does. A lawyer turns off 
many a client. A constable refuses many a civil job. He 
does not like the business. The Commissioner took this 
business because he liked to take it. 1 do not say he was 
not " conscientious." I know nothing of that. I only 
speak of the act. Herod was " conscientious," for aught 
I know, and Iscariot and Benedict Arnold, and Aaron 
Burr. I do not touch that question. To their own 
master they stand or faU. The tortures of the Spanish. 
Inquisition may have been '* conscientious." 

It was entirely voluntaiy for Mr. Loring to take tliis 
case. • There was no official obligation, no profearional 
honour, that required him to do it. He had a " great 
precedent," even, in Mr. HaUett, to decline it. 

In 1843, Massachusetts enacted a law prohibiting any 
State officer firom acting as slave-catcher, for fear of abuse 
of oiir own law. Since that, Mr. Loring has become 
Judge of Pi'obate. There was a chance for a good man 
to show his respect for the law of the State wmch gives 
him office. 

Now see how the case was conducted. I am no lawyr.*, 
and shall not undertake to judge the technical subtleties of 
the case. But look at the chief things which require no 
technical skill to judge. 

The Commissioner spoke very kindly, and even pater- 
nally, when he consulted Bums. I confess the tear started 
to my eye when ho looked so fatherly towards the man, 
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liko a Judge of Probate, and asked liira, " Would you like 
a little time to prepare to make a defence P" And -when 
Mr. Bums replied, " Yos," Le honourably gavd him eomo 
time, forty-eight hours, to decide whether ho would make 
a defence on Saturday, May 27. Ho also hono'Trably 
(javo Mr. Bums and his counsel a little time to make ready 
lor triaL Ho gave them from Saturday until Monday! 
True it was only twenty-four hours ; Sunday intorvened, 
and lawyers, like other laymen, and ministers, ore sup- 
posed to bo at meeting on Sunday. That twenty-four 
hours — it was not very much time to allow foi: the diefenco 
of a man whoso liberty was in peril I If Mr. Bums had been 
arraigned for murder, he womd have had several months 
to prepare for his trial, the purse and the arm of Massa- 
chusetts to summon witnesses for his defence. But as he 
was charged with no crime, only with being the involun- 
tary slave of one of bur Southern masters — as the Fugitive 
Slave Act was not designed to " establish justice," but its 
opposite, or to "insure the blessings of liberty," but the 
curse of bondage — ^he may have only twenty-four hours to 
make ready for his defence : his counsel and a minister 
may visit him — others are excluded I 

u Mr. Bums had been arraigned for stealing a horse, 
for slander, or anything else, not twenly-fours, or days, 
but twenty-four weeks would have beeli granted him to 
make ready for trial. A common lawsuit, for a thousand 
dollars, in the Supreme Court of Suffolk, is not ordinarily 
tried within a year ; and, if any questions of law are to be 
settled, not disposed of within two years. Here, how ever, 
a man was on trial for more than life, and but twenty-four 
hours were granted him ! I accept that thanktiiUy, and 
tender Mr. Loring my gratitude for that ! It is more than 
I looked for from any Fugitive Slave Bill Commissioner, 
except him. I never thought him capable of executing 
this wickedness. Bbnour him for this with due honour — 
no more; no less. 

When the hearing began, the kidnapper's connsel urged 
that the testimony taken at first, when Mr. Boms was 
brought up, was in the case. The Commissioner heiid to 
this monstrous position ; and it was only after the urgent 
opposition of the prisoner's counsel that ho consented it 
should be put in de novo. 
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Bui; after tlio kidnapping lawyers put in their evidence, 
the coansel for Mr. Burns asked time for conference and 
consultation, as the most important questions of law and 
fact come up ; they were weary with long service and 
exhausting labour — and they begged the Commissioner to 
adjourn for an hour or two. It was already almost three 
o'clock. When hard pressed, he granted them thirty 
. minutes to get up their law and their evidence, take re- 
freshment, and come back to court. At length ho extended 
it to forty minutes I Much of that timo was lobt to ono 
of the counsel by the troops, who detained him at the 
door. But the next day, after Mr. Bums'e counsel had 
brought in evidence to show that ho was in Boston on the 
1st of March, — which nobodj expected, for Brent uUcges 
that ho saw him in Virginia on the 19th of March, 
and that ho escaped thence on the 24th, — then, after 
a conference ■with the Marshal, he grants the kid- 
napper's lawyers an hour and a quarter to meet this 
new and unexpected evidence. Of course he knew that in 
granting them this, he really gave them aU night to get 
up their evidence, prepare their defence, and come into 
court the next morning, and rebut what had been said. Is 
that fair ? Consider what a matter there was at stake — a 
man's liberty for ever and ever on earth I Consider that 
Mr. Loring was judge and jury ; — that it was a " court" 
without appeal ; that no other court could pass upon his 
verdict, and reverse it, if afterwards it was shown to be 
suspicious or proved to be wrong. He grants Mr. Bums 
thirty minutes, and the other side, at once, an hour and 
a quarter, virtually aU night ! That is not aU. His 
decision was limited to one point, namely, the identity of 
the prisoner. If Mr. Bums answered the description of 
the ragitive given in the record, the Commissioner took it 
for granted, first, that he was a slave,— there was no 
proof ; second, that lie had escaped into another State,-— 
that was not charged in the record, nor . proved by testi- 
mony ; third, that he owed service and labour to Colonel 
Suttle, not to the lessee, who had a limited fee in his 
services, nor to the mortgagee, who had the conditional 
fee of his person ; mt to Colonel Suttle, the reversioner, 
the original claimant of his body. 

Now the statute leaves the party claimant his choice 
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between two processes'; ono under its sixth section, llio 
otlio/ under the ion ill. 

The sixth Bcction obliges tho claimant to prove throo 
points — 1, Tliut tho persons cluiracd owes service ; 2, That 
ho has escaped; and, 'S, That the party before the court 
is tho identical one alleged to bo a slave. 

Tho tenth section makes the claimant's certificate con- 
clusive as to tho first two points, and only ler cs tho 
identity to bo proved. 

In this case, the claimant, by olFering proof of scrvico 
and escape, made his election to proceed under tho sixth 
section. 

Here he failed : failed to prove service ; failed to prove 
escape. Then the Comr 'ssioncr allowed him to swing 
round and take refuge in o tenth section, leaving identity 
only to be proved ; and this he proved by the prisoner's 
confession, made under duress and in terror, if at all ; 
wholly denied by him ; and proved only by the testiuiony 
of a witness of whom m?o know nothing, but that he was 
contradicted by several witnesses as to the only point to 
which he afiirmed capable of being tested. 

So, then, the Commissioner reduced the question pre- 
cisely to this : Is the prisoner at the bar the same Anthony 
Bums whom Brent saw in Virginia on the 19th day 
of March last, and who the claimant swears in his com- 
plaint escaped from Virginia on the 24th of March ? 

One man, calling himself "AVilliam " Brent, a merchant 
of Richmond," testified as to the question of identity 
— " This is Burns." He was asked, " When did you see 
him in Virginia ? " and he answered, " On the 19th of 
March last." But nobody in court new Mr. Brent, and 
Mr. Loring himself confessed that he stood "under cir- 
cumstan'3es that would bias the fairest mind." He had 
come all the way from, Richmond to Boston to make out 
the case. Doubtless he expected his reward — perhaps in 
money, perhaps in honour; for it is an honour in Vir- 
ginia to support the institutions of that State. But on tho 
other side, many witnesses testified that Bums was here in 
Boston on the 1st of March, and worked several days at 
the Mattapan Iron Works, at South Boston. Several 
men, well knovm in Boston — persons of imimpeached in- 
tegrity — ^testified to the fact. No evidence rebutted their 
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testimony. Nothing was urged, to impugn their voracity. 
Tho Commissioner soys their " integrity is ndmitf od," and 
" no imputation of bms could be attnciicd " to them. So, 
to decide between these two, Mr. Loring takes the ndmis- 
sions of tho fugitive, alleged to have been mado under 
duress, in tho presence of his ** master," made in gaol ; when 
ho was surrounded by armed ruffians ; when ho was " inti- 
midated" by foar, — admissions which Mr. Bums denied to 
tho last, oven after the decision. This was tho proof of 
identity I 

Tho record called Bums a man with " dark complexion," 
Tho prisoner is a " full-blooded negro." His complexion 
is black ahnost aa my coat. Tho record spoke of Bums as 
having a scar on his right hand. Tho right hand of this 
man had been broken ; it was so badly injured that when 
it was opened he could only shut it by grasping it with 
his left. Tho bone stuck out prominent. The kidnapper's 
witness testified that Bums was in Virginia on tho 19th 
of Ma,rch. Several witnesses — I know not how many — 
testified that he was in Boston nineteen days before ! 

Mr. Brent stated nothing to show that ho had ever had 
any particular knowledge of Mr. Burns, or particularly 
observed his person. Some of tho witnesses for the prisoner 
did not testify merely from general observation of his form 
or features, but they stated that they had noted especially 
the scar on his cheek, and his broken hand, and they knew 
him to bo tho man. Besides, this testimony is of multi- 
plied force, not being that of so many to one fact ; that of 
each stands by itself. There was a cloud of witnesses to 
prove that Mr. Bums was in Boston from the Ist of 
March. If their evidence could bo invalidated, it was not 
attacked in court. Their fairness was admitted. 

Not many years ago, a woman was on trial in Boston 
for tho murder of her own child. At first she pleaded 
guilty, and, vreeping, stated the motives which led to the 
imnatural crime. But the court interfered, induced her 
to retract the plea, and to make a defence. And in spite 
of her voluntary admissions made in court, she was ac- 
<juitted — for there was not evidence to warrant a legal 
conviction. 

Mr. Loring seemed to regard Slavery as a crimen ex- 
ceptum; and when a man is charged with it he is prepup- 
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posed to bo guilty, and must bo doniod tho usual moans oi 
defence. So out of tho victim's own moutli ho extorts tho 
proof that this is tho man named in tho record. 

A man not Icnown to anybody in court brings a prpor 
from Alexandria claiming Anthony Bums as nis elavo; 
tho paper was drawn up fivo hundred nulos off; in tho 
absenoo of Mr. Bums ; by his enemies, who sought for his 
liberty and moro than hifl life. Ho brought ono vritness to 
testify to tho identity of tho man, who says that, in his 
fear. Bums said, " I am the man." But seven witnesses, 
whoso veracity was not impeached in tho court, testify that 
tho prisoner was in Boston in tho early part of March ; 
and therefore it appears that he is not tno Bums who was 
in Virginia on the 19th of March, and thenco escaped 
on tho 24th. To decide between tlxo two testimonies — 
that of ono Virginian under circumstances that would bias 
tho fairest mind, and seven Bostonians free from aU. bias — 
tho Commissioner takes tho words put into the mouth of 
Mr. Bums. 

Now, the Fugitive Slave Bill provides that tho testimony 
of the furtive shall not be received as evidence in the case. 
Mr. Lormg avoids that difficulty. Ho does not call 



accepts it to prove the "identity," and decides the case 
against him. But who proves tiiat Mr. Bums made the 
odmissions ? There are two witnesses : 1. A man hired 
to kidnap him, one of the Marshal's " guard," a spy, n 
hired informer, set to watch the prisoner and make inquisi- 
tion. Of what value was his testimony ? 2. Mr. Brent, 
who had come five hundred miles to assist in catching 
a runaway slave, and claimed Mr. Bums as the slave. 
This was the only valuable witness to prove the admission. 
So tho admission is proved by the admission of Mr. Brent, 
and the testimony of Mr. Brent is proved by tho admis- 
sion I Excellent Fugitive Slave Bill " evidence !" Brent 
confirms Brent I There is, I think, a weU-kncwn axiom 
of the common law, that " admissions shall go in entire " 
— all that the prisoner said. Now, Mr. Loring rules in 
just what serves the interest of the claimant, and rules out 
everything that serves Mr. Bums's interest. And is that 
Maasachiusetts justice P 
Kemember, tco, that Commissioner Loring is the whole 
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court — a "judge," not known to the Const Itntion ; a 
** jniy" only known in tho inquisition I There is no appeal 
from his decision. Tho witness camo from Virginia to 
Bwear awaj tho freedom of a citizen of Mnssacnusetts, 
charge<l with no crime. When the ISIarshal, and tho men 
hired to kidnap, are ahout tho poor black man, it is said 
ho makes an athnission that he is the fugitive ; and on that 
"evidence" Mr. Loring decides that ho is to go into bond- 
age for over. It was conduct worthy of the Inquisition 
of Spain ! * Lot doubts weigh for tho prisoner, is a rule 
«B old as legal attempts at juRticc. Here, they weigh 
against hhn. The case is full of doubts — doubts on every 
side. He rides over them all. Ho takes the special words 
he wants, and therew'+h striked down the prisoner's claim 
to liberty. 

Suppose, in tho present instance, tho fugitive had been 
dc8cribe<l as a man of light complexion, blue eyes, and 
golden hair: then, suppose some white man, you or I, 
answered the description, and eomo ruffian swore to the 
identity.* By that form of law, any man, any woman, in 
tho city of Boston, might have been taken and carried off 
into bondage straightway, ii'rcdeomable bondage, bondage 
for over. 

Commissioner Loring had no Ixjtter ground for taking 
away the liberty of Anthony Burns than in tho case I 
have just supposed. 

Suppose Colonel Suttle had claimed the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Boston as hie slaves ; had brought a " record" 
from Alexandria reciting their names, and setting forth 
tho fact of their owing service, and their escape from it ; 
had them kidnapped and brought before Mr. Loring. 
According to his own ruling, the only question he has to 
determine is this : " the identity of the persons." A witness 
testifies that the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston aio the 
parties named in the record as owing service and having 
escaped therefrom. Tho Commissioner says, " Tho facts to 
be proved by the claimant are three. 

"L That tho parties charged owed him scrvico in 
Virginia. 

• Tacitua thinks it a picco of good fortune that Agrioola died beforo 
such " admiasions" were mxido evidence to rain a man, as in DomitLan's 
time ([Utm 8%ispirla nostra aubscribcreniur ! — Agrioola, o. xlv. 
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'* 2. Thfit tlioy CBcapod from that service. 

" ThcHo faclH ho has proved by the reconl which tho 
statiite (soc. 10) declares * shall bo held, and taken to bo 
full and concluKivo evidence of the fact of escape, and that 
tho scrvico or labour of tho person escaping is duo to tho 
party in such record mentioned.* 

*^^bu8 these two facts arc removed entirely and abso- 
hitcly from my jurisdiction, and I nm entirely and abso- 
lutely precluded from applying evidence to them ; if, 
therefore, there is in tho case evidence capablo of such 
application, I cannot make it. 

" 3. The third fact is tho identity of tho parties bofoi*o 
me with the parties mentioned in the record. 

" This identity is the only question I have a right to 
consider. To this, and to this alone, I am to apply the 
evidence. 

" And then, on tho whole testimony, my mind is satis- 
fied beyond a reasonable doubt of tho identity of tho 
respondents with the parties named in tho record. 

•* On tho law and facts of tho case, I consider tho 
claimant entitled to the certificate from mo which ho 
claims." 

The Mayor and Aldermen go into bondage for ever. 
The lil)erty of all this audience might be thus sworn 
away by a Commifisioner and another kidnapper. 

But tho "ruling" is not the worst thing in the case. 
The Commissioner had prejudged it all. He had pro- 
judged it entirely before he had even begun this mock 
trial ; before he heard the defence ; before the prisoner had 
any counsel to make a defence. Here is my proof. On 
Friday (May 26), "Wendell Phillips went to Cambridge to 
see Mr. Loring. He is a professor of law in Harvard 
College, teaching law and justice to the young men who 
go up thither to learn law and justice! Mr. Philhps 
went there to get permission to visit Mr. Bmns, and see 
if he would make a defence and have counsel, Mr, 
Loring advised Mr. Phillips to make no defence. He said: 
" Mr. Phillips, I think the cv,e is so clear that you would 
not be justified in placing any obstructions in the way of 
the man's going back, as he probably will." 

So, as the matter was decided beforehand, it was to be 
only a mock trial, and might just as well have been dis- 
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penBod witli. It keopa up Bomo hollow somblanco to tho 
lonn of tho Fugitive Slftvo Bill ; but it was all prejudged 
before Mr. Bums had Bolocted his coudbcI or determined to 
have any. Place no " obstructions in tho way of tho man's 
going bock, as he probably mil I '* 

Nor is that all. Before any defence had been made, on 
Saturday night, Mr. Loring drew up a bill of sale of 
Anthony Bums. Here it is, in his own handwriting : — 

" Know all men in those Presents — That I, Charles 
F. Suttlo, of Alexandria, in Virginia, in. consideration of 
twelve hundred dollars, to me paid, do hereby release and 
discharge, quitclaim and convey to Antony Byrnes, his 
liberty ; and I hereby manumit and release him from all 
claims and services to mo for ever, hereby giving him his 
liberihr to all intents and effects for ever. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my hand and 
seal, this twenty-seventh day of May, in tho year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and mW-four." 

What should you say of a Judge of the Supremo Court 
of Massachusetts who should imdertake to negotiate a note 
of hand which was a matter of litigation before him in 
couii; ? What if the Chief- Justice, before he had heard a 
word of the case of the last man tried for murder — ^before 
the prisoner had any counsel — ^had told some humane man 
taking an interest in the matter, " You would not be justi- 
fied in placing any obstructions in the way of the mun's 
being hanged, as he probably will ? " Add this, elso : 
here Commissioner Loring is Justice to draw the writ. 
Judge, Jury, all in one ! Do the annals of judicial tyranny 
show a clearer case of judgment without a hearing ? 

This is not yet the end of the wickedness. Last Wed- 
nesday night the Kidnapper's Court adjourned tiU Friday 
morning at nine o'clock. Then the " decision " was to be 
made. But the kidnapper and his assistants, the Marshal, 
etc., knew it on Thursday night. How long before, I know 
not. The men who hired Mr. Loring to steal a man, with 
the Fugitive Slave Bill for his instrument, they knew the 
decision at least fourteen hours before it was announced in 
court — ^I think twenty hours before. 

First, he judged the case before he heard it ; second, he 
judged it against evidence when he heard it j third, he 
<;laitjdestiiiely communicated the decision to one of the 
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parties half a day boforo ho doclarod it openly in court. 
Coxdd Kano or Curtis do worse P I do not find that thoy 
have over done so bad. Does Boston toom with Epeoms 
and Dudleys, tho vermin of the law P Does Now England 
spawn Jcfl^reyses and Scroggsos, whom wo suppcsod impos- 
Biblo—fictitioufl choraciors too bod to bo P 

Look at tho Marshal's conduct. Of his previous character 
I say nothing. But his agents arrestod Mr. Bums ou a 
false charge ; tlvreatenod violence if ho should cry out ; thoy 
kept him in secret. Nobody camo nigh unto mm. 

The trial was unfairly conducted on the Marshal's part. 
Tho public was excludod from tho Court House. His ser- 
vants lined the stairways, insulting the people. Southerners 
were freely admitt^, but Northern gentlomen kept out. 
Rude, coarse, and insolent fellows found no check. Clergy- 
men and lawyers were turned back, and Southern students 
of law let in. Two gentlemen were refused admission ; but 
when one declared he was from Virginia, the other from 
South CaroL'na, they were both admitted on the instant. 
Tho whole Court House seemed to be the property of the 
slave power. 

He crowded the Court House with soldiers. Some of 
them were drunk, and charged bayonet upon the counsel 
and witnesses for Bums, and thrust them away. He em- 
ployed base men for his guard. I never saw such a motley 
crew as this kidnapper's gang collected toother, save in 
the darkest places oi London and Paris, whither I went to 
see how low humanity might go down, and yet bear the 
semblance of man. He raked the kennels of Boston. He 
dispossessed the stews, bawding the courts with unwonted 
infamy. He gathered the spoils of brothels ; prodigals not 
penitent, who upon harlots had wasted their subst^ce in 
riotous living ; pimps, gamblers, the succubua of Slavery ; 
men which the gorged gaols had cast out into the streets 
scarred with infamy ; fighters, drunkards, public brawlers ; 
convicts that had served out their time, waiting for a second 
conviction; men whom the subtlety of counsel, or tho 
charity of the gallows, had left unhanged. " No eye hath 
seen such scarecrows." The youngest of the Police Judges 
found ten of his consdtuents there. Gaoler Andrews, it is 
said, recognised forty of his customers amoi.g them. It is 
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said that Albert J. Tirroll was invited to move in that 
leprous gang, and declined I* '* The wicked wclk on every 
side when the vilest men are exalted I The publican who 
fed those locusts of Southern tyranny, said that out of the 
sixty-five, there was but one respectable man, and ho kept 
aloof from all the rest. I have seen courts of Justice m 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and I have seen just such men. But they 
were always in the dock, not tho servants of the Court. 
The Marshal was right ; " tho statute is so cruel and 
wicked that it should not bo executed by good men." Ho 
chose fit tools for fitting work. I do not think Herod sent 
the guardian of orphans to massacre the innocents of Beth- 
lehem. I doubt tliat Pontius Pilate employed a Judge of 
Probate to crucify Jesus between two thieves ! 

There was an unfairness about tho oiFer to eeU Mr. 
Bums. I do not know whose fault that was. His claimant 
pretended that ho would sell ; but when, the money was 
tendered, his agents delayed, equivocated, wore out the 
time, till it was Sunday ; and tho deed could not legally be 
done. It wo^ tho man, and not the money they wanted. 
He offered to sell the man for twelve himdred dollars. 
The price was exorbitant, he would not bring eight 
hundred at Alexandria.! 

• While these eheetB are passing through the press 1 learu that throe 
of the Msu^hal's guard have been arrested for crimes of violence com- 
mitted within twenty-foi^r hours after the rendition. Bet a thief to serve a 
thief. 

t " Mr. AtTOENET HALLETT's lNTEE?EdENOE VrtH THE FUUCHABX OP 

THE Fugitive. 

" Boston, Batorday, June 3, 18M. 

" To the Editors of the Atlas : — ^You have called my attention to an 
article in your paper this morning signed ' L.,' and to a contradiction of 
its statement in the Jownal of this evening, by authority of the United 
States Distiict Attorney. I know nothing of the origin of either of these 
articles, but will, at your request, give yon a narrative of my own con- 
nection with the recent negotiation for the freedom of • Byrnes,' believing 
that such a narrative will be altogether pertinent to the fact which you 
seek to est^ablisli, nauicly, the interference cf the United States District 
Attorney in the negotiation above referred to. 

" On Saturday afternoon last, tho Rev. Mr. Griifces called upon me and 
said that the owner of Byrnes had offered to sell him for twelve hundred 
dollars, and that ho (Grimes) was anxious to raise the money at once. 
He desired my advice and assistance in the matter, and requested me to 
draw up a suitable subscription paper for that purpose, which I did in 
these words: — 
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Thoro WQS another trick. At 6no time it waa thought 
tho evidence " ould compel tho reluctant Commissioner to 



" • Boston, Mny 27, 186i. 

" ' Wo, tho nndorsig^od, agroo to pay to Anlliony BymoR, or order, thp 
Bom Bot against oar rospootivo namon, for tho purpose of cimbh'ng liiin lo 
obtaia his froodom from tho United States Government, in tho Iiauds of 
whose oflioora ho is novr hold as a slavo. 

" • This paper ^vill bo prosontod by tho Rov. L. A. Grimes, pastor of tho 
12th Baptish Chnroh.' 

" Upon this paper Mr. Grimes obtained signatnros for bit hundred and 
sixty-fivo dolIu*s, and with tho aid of Colonel Satt}o*3 counsel, Messrs. 
Parker and Thomas, who interested thomsolvos in this matter, four 
hundred dollars more were got in a choolc, oonditionEdly, and held by Mr. 
Parker. It waa agreed by me that I shoi^d be near at hand on Saturday 
night, to assist and advanoo the money, which was accordingly done ; and 
my check for eight hundred dollars, early in tho night, was placed in the 
hands of tho United State!) Marshal for this purposo. About eleven 
o'clock, all parties being represcutod, wo mot at Mr. Commissioner 
.Loring's office. This gentleman, with oommcndablo alacrity, prepared 
neeessary papers. 

" At this joncturo the actual utonoy was insistb^ ^n'oh threatened 
for a time the completion of tho negotiation ; but aut. -ibt this con- 
tingency, which, under all circumstanoes, was not an unt^ iblo de^ 
mand, we adjourned to the Mturshal's office, and 1 prepared irtyself with 
the neodiul tender. Tho United States Attorney, Mr. Hallett, waa in 
attendance, and the respective parties immediately discussed the mode 
of procedure. The hour of twelve was rapidly approaching, after which 
no action coidd be taken. Mr . Grimes was prepared to receive Byrnes, 
and anxiooa to take him as might peaoefolly. Tho matter lingered, 
and official action ceased. 

" I am not disposed to charge any one with designedly defeating the 
desired end on that occasion. The business was new, the qucBtions 
raised novel. But when we had proceeded thus far, and were ready in 
■good faith to make good the sum requisite on Munday, iu view also of 
the friendly understanding had after midnight with all parties in interest, 
we had a right to expect Byrnes's liberation on Monday. When that day 
came, the owner refused to treat. Learning from rumour only that four 
thousaod dollars had been named as the sum then asked for, I on Mon- 
-day addressed Colonel Suttle, then in. court, a respectful note, reminding 
him of the position of things on Saturday night, and urging that Mr. 
Qrimea had the right to expect the original agreement to be carried out, 
but further asking him if any additional sum was required ; to which he 
jrepliedj that the ' case is before the Court, and must await its decision.' 

" Tuesday morning, I had an interview with Colonel Suttle in the U. Si. 
Marshal's office. He seemed disposed to listen to me, and met the sub* 
ject in a manly way. He said ho wished to take tho boy back, afler 
whioh he would sell him. He wanted to see tho result of the trial, at 
any rate. I steited to him that we considered his claim to Byrnes clear 
enough, and that he woxild be delivered over to him, urging particularly 
upon him that tho hofa liberation was not sought for except with his 
free conBcnt, and his claim being fully satisfied. I urged upon him no 
rWnsideration of the foor of a rescue, or possible unfavourable result of 
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fxoo Ilia victim. Thou it was proposed that, ho should bo 
Boizod in tho court, and either summarily declared a slave by 



tbo trial to him, but ofTorod tUstiuotly, if ho choBO, to havo tho triol pro- 
cood, end whatever might bo tho roault, Btjll to eatiafy hia claim. 

** I Btttfcod to him that tho negotiation vraa not anstainod by any aodoty 
or esflooiation vrhatsooTor, bat that it yroa dona by aomo of our moat 
i-ospootablo citizona, who wore dcsirona not to obBtraot tha operation of 
tho laTfjbnt in a poocoablo and honoorablo manner sought an odjiutmont 
of thia unploaeant case 5 aasuring him that this fooling -wns general 
among tho pooplo. I read to him al otter, addressed to mo by a highly- 
OBteomed citizen, nrging mo to i"onow my efforts to acoompliah this, and 
pUioing at my diopoaal any amount of money that I might think proper 
for Wvo puiyioae. 

Colonel Suttlo replied that ho appreciated our motives, and that he felt 
diapoaed to meet ub. Ho then atated what ho would do. I accepted tia 
proposal at onoo ; it waa not entirely aatiafaotory to mo, but yot, in view 
of hia poaition, as he declared to mo, I waa content. At my request, ho 
wna about to commit our agreement to writing, when Mr. B. F. Hallett 
entorod tho office, and they two ^mgaged in oonveraation opart from me. 
Proaontly Colonel Suttlo returned to me, and eaid : * I mnat withdraw 
what I havo dono with you.' Wo both immediately approached Mr. 
Hallott, who said, pointing to the epot where Mr. Batoholder fell, in sight 
of which wo atoc 1, 'That blood mnat be avenged.' I made aomo perti- 
nent roply, rebuking ao extraordinary a speech, and lefb the room. 

" On Friday, soon after tho decidon had been rondered, finding Colonel 
Suttld had gone on board the Cutter a4) on early hour, I waited upon hia 
oounael, Meesra. Thomas and Feirker, at the Court-houae, and there 
renewed my proposition. Both the?o gentlemen promptly interested 
thnrnselves in my purpoM, which waa to [tender the claimant full satis- 
faction, and receive the ourrender of Bymea from him, either there, m 
State Street, or on board the Cnttor, at his own option. It was arranged 
Jjotwecn UB that Mr. Parker should go at once on board the Cutter, and 
i&iAo an arrangement, if poBBibie, with the Colonel. 

j;«rovided ample funds, and returned imjuediately to the Courfc- 
when 1 found that there would be difficulty in getting on board 
^ <}u*ter. Application waa made by me to the MlarahaJ} lie interpot ^d 
tu> ol3)«ctioa, and I offered to place Mr. Parker alongside the vesaeL 
Ptrosently Mr. Parker took me aside and said theae words : * Colonel 
Sotitle hafl pledged hinuself to Hr. Hallett that ho will not sell his boy 
MFiA ho gets him home.' Thus the matter ended. 

" In considering, Mr. Sditor, whoce interference was potent in thus 
(Sc&ating the courtcoaa endeavours of citizons of Boston, peacefblly and 
with due reepeot to the laws of the land, to put to irest the tMunfhl scenes 
of the post wedk, it must be bomo in mind thai the United States 
Harslm!, who, tbTOUgfaoDt this tmfortunacte nogotiadon, has eondnoted 
luma«H tow ■'i^ds us with great consideration, consented individuaiUy to 
hobS. tho fxnda, as a party not in interest, thus early aoqoiescing in the 
sntooees of our plan; the owner himself was willing to n^maa his daimf 
\6a ooQSMi, Kiwrrs. Thomas and Parker, volunteered iheit aid in xadsing 
xaon<7', urged it, and interested thomselres in its speedy aooomplisk- 
rmut — «ma. in the latest moment when it could be effected, with ooir- 
'^ttsdaUo alacrity, they offered their Basiatmioe; the United States 
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Borao other Oonniissioner, or olso carried off with no further 
mock trial. 1 think it would ha ve heen done ; but Com- 
missionor Lorin^ was ready to do the work demanded of 
him, and earn hia twofold pay. 

The conduct of the (Governor requires some explanation. 
The law of Massachusetts was cloven down by the sword of 
the Marshal ; no officer could be found to serve the writ of 
personal replevin, designed by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to meet exactly such cases, and bring Mr. Bums before 
a Massachusetts court. The Q ovemor could not be induced 
to attend to it : Monday ho was at the meeting of the 
Bible Society; Thursday at the meeting of tho Sunday 
Schools. If the United States Marshal had invaded the 
sovereignty of South Carolina, where do you think her 
■ Governor would have been P 

The conduct of the Mayor of Boston deserves to be 
remembered. Ho had the police of tho city in Court 
Square, aiding tho kidnapper. It was not their fault. 
They served against their wOL Captain Haye«, of the 
police, that day magnanimously resigned his cluurge.* The 
Mayor called out the soldiers at great cost, to some one. 



OonuniBsiocer lumself consented to be at liis post- xaoiTi xnidni^^t of 
Satordaj, to give his official eervioe for the objaot — xepeeA, in view of 
all these consideratioTiB, the oonolnsion most come home irremstiblj to 
evety candid mind, that there was one personage yrho, offidallj or indi* 
TidtiaUj, in this connection eiUier did db, or left undone, something 
whereby his interference beouoo osseotisl to a less painfiil termination 
of this case. 

•Eespectfidty, j 
" HumiON Wiuis." 

* Here is the note of Mr. Bayes to iSis ciiy autlioritaeB j one day his 
' children will deem it a noble trophy , 

To His Honow the Mayor and the AlS^rmcn of the OHy of Boston :~ 
'"Through all the excitement attendant npon the aiTOSt and trial of 
the fiigitiTe by the United States Gorenunent, I have not reoeiTed an 
order which I have conceived inconsistent with my AvUbb as an officer 
of the police nntil this day, at whudi time I bare received an atdsr which, 
if performed, would impHcate me in the execntion of that infiunons 
• Fugitive Slave BiU; 

"I therefore resign the office which I now hoI4 &• aCaptaiu of i^Q 
Watch and Police from this hour, 11 A.K. 

" Moat respeotftdly yours, 

"JosBPttK. HAtW.'* 
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Ho did ttifl on hia own responsibility. Five Aldormon 
have publicly protested ugainst tho broach of honour and 
justico. AiioT tho wicked dcod was over, ho attended a 
meeting; of Sunday Bchool children in Fanouil Hall. When 
he was introduced to tho audience, " Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings " come a hiss ! At night, tho " citizen 
soldiery " had a festival. Tho Mayor was :;t +ho supper, 
and toasted the military — eating and di inking and mrJung 
merry. WJ did they care, cr he, that an innocent 
citizen of Boj-t' .a was sent into bondage for ever, and by 
their hands ! Tho agony of Mr.. Bums only flavoured their 
cup. So tho butcher's dog can enjojr himself in tho 
shambles, while tho slaughter of the mnocent goes on 
around him, " battening on garbage ! " 

Thus, on the 2nd of June, Boston sent into bondage 
the second victim. It ought to have been fifteen days 
later — the 17th of June. What a spectacle it was ! 
The day was brilliant; there was not a cloud; all about 
Boston there was a ring of happy summer loveliness ; tho 
green beau^ of Jime ; the grass, tho trees, the heaven, the 
ught; and Boston itself was the theatre of incipient civil 
war ! 

What a day for Boston I Citizens ^plauding that a 
man was to be carried into bondage I Drunken soldiers, 
hardly able to stand in the street, sung their ribald song — 
" Oh, cairyine back to old Virginia I" * 

Daniel Webster lies buried at Marshfield ; but his dead 

• I copy this firom one of the newspapers :— 

" The Pay c/t/w Boston Military for their Aid in the Rendi/lUon ofAnthoniJ 

Burnt. 

"We write •with an ' iron pen' for tho benefit of some fatnre historian, 
that in the year of oor Lord eighteen hundred aud fifty-foUr, in the City 
of Boston, there waa received for their aid in consigning- to tho bcndagb 
of American chattel Slavery one Anthony Boms, — hy thu grace of Go4 
and his own efforis a freenmn, — ^by tho indopondoni volunteer militia of 
Boid city, the following sunui : — 

*' National Lancers, CaptWihuarth .... $820.00 
Boston Light Drt«oon8, Capt. Wright . , . . 1,128.00 ^ 
Fifth Regiment of Artillery, by Col. Cowdin, for him- j 

self, staff, and regiment . . < . . 3,946.00 
Boston Light Infiint^, C&pt. Sogers . . . . 460.00 
New England Guards, Capt Henshaw i . . 432.00 

PnJaski Guards, Capt. Wright 328.00 

, Boston Lii^ht Guard, Capt. Follett . . « . 500.00 
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hand put tlio chain on Anthony Burns. Last wint^jr it 
was proposed to huild liim a monument. Ho needs it not. 
Hancock has none ; Samuel Adams sloejps In a nameless 
grave ; John Adams has not a stone. Wo aro their monu- 
ments ; the homage of the people is their epitaph. Daniel 
Webster also had his monument last Friday. It was the 
Court House crowded with two hundred and twenty United 
States soldiers and flanked with a cannon. His monu- 
ment reached all the way from John Hancock's houso in 
Court Street to the T Wharf ; nay, it went far out to sea 

Boston City Guard, Capt. French . . . . . 488.00 

(of which $190 was paid by order to Gooi-go Yonng 
for ' refreshmenta.') 

Boston Independent Fuailoorii, Oapt. Cooley . . 820.00 

Washington Light Infantry, Capt. Upton . . . 536.00 

Meohunio Infantry, Capt. Adams .... 428.00 

National Guard, Liont. Harlow commanding . . . 416.00 

Union Guard, Capt. Brown 476.00 

Sarsfiold Guard, Capt. Hogan 308.00 

f Boston Independent Cadets, Capt. Amory . . . 1,136.00 

Boston Light Artillery, Capt. Cobb .... 168,00 

Maior-General Edmands and siaff .... 715.00 
Major Pierce and staff of the First Battalion Light 

Dragoons 146.00 

Colonel Holbrook and staff of the first Regiment of 

Light Infantry 26.00 ' 

Brigadiw-Gensiti Andrews and staff of the Fii-st 

Brigade 107.50 

Miyor Burbank and stafi* of the Third Battalion of 

Light Infiantry 76.00 

William Bead, hardware and sporting apparatus 

dealer, for ammonitioa . . . . . . 155.28 



Total . . $13,115.78" 

The Bum paid to the civil officert of Boston for their serrices has not 
yet been made public. 

Mr. Bums was subsequently sold to David McDoniel, of Nash county, 
N. C, on condition that ho *' ihould never bo told to go North." A most 
piteous letter was reoeired from him in January, 1855, full oi pious grati- 
tude to all who sought to pre&erve for him the unalienable Bight to Life, 
Liberty, and the Forsuit of Happiness. 

Presently, after Commissioner Loring had accomplished his " legal " 
kidnapping, he tried to purchase a piece of meat of a noble-he{u*ted 
batcher in Boylston Market. "I will take that pig," said the Com" 
missioner. "You can't have it," replied the butcher. "What, is it 
sold ?" " No, sir ! But you can't buy your meat of me. I want none of 
your blood-money. It would bum my pocket !" 

Eev. Nehemiah Adorns, D.D., subsequently sent to the Commissioner 
a presentation copy of his South Side View of Slavery, with the anther's 
regards I 
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in tho llovenuo Cutter, und ie borne seaward or shoreward. 
Conquer your prejudices 1 Is'o higher kw I On tho brass 
cannon you could read, I still live. 

Mr. liuma was seized on that day which tho Christian 
church has consecrated to two of tho martyrs, Saints 
Donatian and Rogatian. They seem to have been put to 
death by Rictius v arus, tho Commissioner of Belgio and 
Celtic Gaul. They suffered death at Nantes. They were 
impeached for professing themselves Christiana. Simple 
death was not torment enough for being a Christian 
in tho year 287. They were put to tho rack first. Their 
bodies, still held in gri^at veneration, now sleep their dusty 
slumber in the great ca edral of tho town. The antiqua- 
rian traveller wonders at the statues of those two martyrs 
still standing at the comer of the Money-Changers' Street, 
and telling tho tale of times when the Christians only suf- 
fered persecution. St. Rogatian's day was not an unfatting 
time mr Puritanic Boston to steal a man I 

The day on which Mr. Bums wa'^ sent from Boston into 
Alexandrian bondage is still more marked in the Christian 
church. It is consecrated to a noble army of martyrs who 
tasted death at Yienna, in Gaul, — now Vienne, in the 
Bouth of France — in the year 178 after Christ. I shall 
never forget the Little town, once famous and eminent, 
where the dreadful event took place. A letter written, i+ 
is said, by St. Irenseus himself details the saddening his- 
tory. It begins, " We the Servants of Christ [Mr. Everett 
might translate it * Slaves*"], dwelling at Vienna and 
Lyons in Gaul to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia who 
have the same faith and hope with ns. Peace, and Grace, 
and Glory from God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ." The whole letter is a most touching memorial of 
the faithful piety of the Christians in days when it cost life 
to be religious. Anybody may read what remains of it 
in Eusebius. Here is the story in short : — 

A law was passed forbidding Christians to be out of 
their own houses " in any place whatsoever.*' The most 
cruel punishments were denounced against all persons 
who professed the Christian religion. 

The Govemor, who was also a commissioner appointed 
for persecuting and murdering the Christians, had the 
most prominent members of the Church arrested and 
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brought before him. In tne "examination * they were 
treated with such cruoltv that Vettius Epagathus, a 
Christian of distin fished family, undertook their defence, 
a man so exactly virtuous, that, though young, ho won the 
honour of old Zacharias — " walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless." The com- 
missioner asked him, "Art thou also a Christian Epa- 
gathus made his " admission " in a loud voice, and shared 
the fate of the martyrs. The Christians called him the 
Comforter of Christians, — " for ho had the Comforter, the 
Spirit, in him, more than Zacharias himself;" a title as 
hateful then as Friend of the Slave now is in the Court or 
the Church of Kidnappers in Boston. 

Sanctus, the Deacon ; Maturus, *i new convert ; Attalus, 
from Asia Minor, one of the jpillars of the Church ; Blar - 
dina, a female Slave ; Pothinus, ninety years old, and 
Bishop of Lyons, hard by, were put to the most cruel 
tortures. Tour of them were exposed to the wild beaats 
in the amphitheatre to divert the spectators ! Blandina 
was fastened to a post to be eaten up by the beaats, and 
when they left her untouched, the Marshal haled her to 
prison again. " But, last of all, St. Blandina, like a weU- 
bum mother who has nursed her children and sent them 
victorious to the King, hasi -ned after them, rejoicing and 



wild beasts, she went as it invited to a bridal feast ; and 
after the scourging, after the exposure to wild beasts, after 
the chair of fire, she was wrapped in a net and tossed by a 
bidl — and at last killed." Others feU with them : Pon- 
ticus, a boy of fifteen ; Alexander the Phry^an, and many 
more. They were tortured vith cudgels, with whips, with 
wild beasts, and red-hot plates of iron ; at last they died, 
one by one. The tormentors threw their dead bodies to 
the dogs: some raged and gnashed their teeth over the 
dead, :ieeking to take yet more abundant vengeance thereon; 
others laughed and made mockery thereof. And others, 
more gentle, seeming to sympathize as much as they dared, 
made grievous reproaches, and said, " Where is now their 
God, and of what profit is their piety, which they loved 
better even than their own life I Now we shall see if they 
will ever rise from the dead, and if their God can holp and 
deliver them out of our hands ! " 




thrown, indeed, to the 
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So tilings went at Allobroglan Vienna on the 2n(l of 
June, sixteen hundred and ecvonty-Bix yours ago last 
Friday. The murder of those Christians wan just as 
" legal " as the rendition of Anthony Bums. It would 
bo curious to know what the " rcHpcctablo " men of tho 
town said thereupon : to see the list of fifteen hundred 
citizens volunteermg th' Ir aid ; to read tho letter of nine 
hundred and eighty-seven men thanking tho commissioner 
for touching their conscience. The preaching of tho priests 
must ^javo been edifying : — " I would drive a Christian 
away from my own door 1 I woidd murder my own 
mother I " 

Doubtless some men said," Tho statute which commands 
the torturous murder of men, women, and children, for no 
crime but piety, if constitutional, is wicked and cruel." 
And doubtless some heathen " Chief- Justice Parker " 
choked down the rising conscience of mankind, and an- 
swered, " Whether the statute is a harsh one or not, it is 
not for us to determine."* No ! it is not for the blood- 
hound to ask whether the victim he rends to ^uiverinjf 
fragments is a sinner or a saint ; tho bloodhound is to bite, 
and not consider ; he has teeth, not conscience. Tho 
Fugitive Slave Bill Commissioner is not to do justly, and 
love mercy, and wuUc humbly with his God; he is to 
kidnap men in Boston at ten dollars a head ! The pagan 
murder of Chiistians at Vienna under Aurelian, did not 
differ much from the Christian kidnapping of Mr. Bums 
in Boston under Pierce. But, alas for these times — ^it is 
not recorded of the Romans that any heathen Judge of 
Probate came forward and volunteered to butcher the 
widows and orphans of the early Church ! Then the tor- 
mentor worshipped Mars and Bellona ; now ho sits in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Boston chose a fit day to consummate her second kid- 
napping. St. Pothinus was a Christian preacher, so waS 
Antnony Bums — "a minister of the Baptist denomina- 
tion," " regularly ordained!" Commissioner Loring could 
not have done better than select this time to execute his 
" decision." On St. Pothinus's day, let Anthony Bums 
be led to a martyrdom more atrocious! The African 

* Beferenoe ia here made to the words used by Commissioner Loring 
in his " decision," citiug the words of the late Chief-Justice Parker. 
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churches of Boston may writo a letter to-cl&y/fv^hjpli throb 
or four thousand j^oars honco will sound a» Btjpngciis now 
tho Epistlo of St. Ironanis. Sixteen Imndrod iViifli ecvcaty- 
six years hence, it may ho thought tho Marshars "guard" 
is a fair malch for tho biJlies who tortured Llandina. In 
the next woild the District Marshal may shake hands with 
tho heathen murderer who put tho hoy Ponticus to cruel 
death, I make no doubt there were men at the corners of 
tho streets who clapped hands, as one by one tho lions in 
the public square rent tho Christian maidens limb from 
limb, and strewed tho ground with human flesh yet palpi- 
tating in its severed agony. Boston can furnish mates for 
them. But the Judge of t*rohato, tho teacher of a Sunday- 
school, tho member of a church of Christ, — ^he may wander 
through all Hades, peopled thick with Roman tormentors, 
nor never meet with a heathen guardian of orphans who 
can be his match. Let him pass by. Declamation can 
add nothing to his deed. 

" To gild refined gold, to point tho lily, 
To throw a pcrfamo on tho violet, 
To smooth tho ico, or add another huo 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To Beck the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful Rnd ridiculous excess." 

No doubt the commissioner for murdering the Christians 
at Vienna reasoned as " legally '* and astutely in the second 
century as the Fugitive SuivcBill Commissioner at Boston 
in the nineteenth. Perhaps the "argument" was after 
this wise : — * 

" This statute has been decided to be constitutional by 
the unanimous opinion of the Judge^^ .i he Supreme Court 
of the Province of Gaul, after the fuL 3t argument and the 
maturest deliberation, to be the law of this province, as well 
as and because it is a constitutional law of tho Boman. 
Empire ; and the wise words of our revered chief-justice f 
may weU be repeated now, and remembered always. The 
chief-justice says : — 

" * The torture, persecution, and murder of Christians 
was not created, established, or perpetuated by the consti- 

• Soo the Commissioner'a " decision." 

t Hon. Lemuel Shaw. See his "opinion" on the constitutionality of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, in 7 Cnshing's Eeporte, p. 286, ct toq. 
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tutxcin; it eTUbto'd boforo; :t would havo oxistod if tlio 
conBtitutioii, had not been made. Tho framors of tho 
(Joiirftita^ion could not abrogate tho custom of persecuting, 
tortuthig/find ihurdoring Christians, or tho rights claimed 
under it. Thoy took it as they found it, and regulated it 
to a limited extent. Tho constitution, theroforc, is not 
rcsponsiblo for tho origin or continuance of this custom of 
persecuting, torturing, and murdering Christians — tho pro- 
viaion it contains was tho best adjustment which could bo 
mado of conflicting rights and claims to persecute, torture, 
and murder, and was absolutely necessary to effect what 
may now bo considered as tho general pacification by which 
harmony and peace should take tho place of violence and 
war. 3. hose were tho circumstances, and this tl spirit in 
which the constitution, was made — ^tho regulation ot perse- 
cution, torture, and murder of Christians, so far as to pro- 
hibit provinces by law from harbouring fugitive Christians, 
was an essential elerient in its formation ; and the \mion 
intended to bo established by it was essentially necessary 
to tho peace and happiness and highest piosperity of all 
the provinces and towns. In this spirit, and with these 
views steadily in prospect, it seems to be the duty of all 
judges and magistrates to expound and apply these pro- 
visions in the constitution and laws of the Roman Empire, 
and in this spirit it behoves all persons bound to obiBy 
the laws of the Koman Empire to consider and regard 
them.' 

" Therefore Christianos ad Leonea — Let the Christians 
be torn to pieces by the wild beasts." 

Wednesday, the 24th of May, the city was aU calm 
and still. The poor black man was at work with one 
of his own nation, earning an honest livelihood. A Judge 
of Probate, Boston bom and Boston bred, a man in easy 
circumstances, a professor in Havard College, was sitting 
in his office, and with a single spurt of his pen ho dashes 
off the liberty of a man— a citizen of Massachusetts, He 
kidnaps a man endowed by his Creator with the imalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
He leaves the writ with the Marshal, and goes home to 
his family-, caresses his children, and enjoys his cigar. 
Tho frivolous smoke curls round his frivolous head, and at 
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length ho lays him down to sleep, and, I suppose, such 
dreams as haunt such heads. But when ho wakes next 
morn, aU tho winds of indignation, wrath, and honest 
scorn, are lot loose. Before night, they are blowing all 
over this commonwealth — ay, before another nif^'ht they 
have gone to the Mississippi, and wherever tho hghtning 
messenger can tell tho tale. So have I read in an old 
mcdiooval legend, that one summer afternoon there came 
up a ** shape, all hot from Tartarus," from hell below, but 
garmentxjd and garbed to represent a civil-suited man, 
masked with humanity. He walked quiet and decorous 
through Milan's stately streets, and scattered from his 
hand an invisible dust. It touched, the walls ; it lay on 
the streets; it ascended to the cross on the minster's 
utmost top. It went down to the beggar's den. Peace- 
fully he walked through the streets, vanished and went 
home. But the next morning, tho pestilence was in 
Milan, and ere a week had sped half her population were 
in their graves; and half the other half, crymg that heU 
was clutching at their hearts, fled from ths reeking City 
of the Plague I 

Why did the Commissioner do all this P He knew the 
consequences that must follow. He knew what Boston 
was. We have no monument to Hancock and Adams ; 
but still we keep their graves ; and Boston, the dear old 
moth er that bore them, yet in her bosom hides the honoured 
bones of men whom armies could not terrify, nor England 
bribe. Their spirit only sleeps. Tread roughly, tread 
roughly on the spot — ^their spirit rises from the ground ! He 
knew that here were men who never will be silent when 
wrong is done. He knew Massachusetts ; he knew Boston ; 
he knew that the Fugitive Slave Bill had onlj raked the 
ashes over fires which were burning still, and that a breath 
might scatter those ashes to the winds of heaven, and bid 
the slumbering embers flame. Had he determined already 
what should happen to Anthony Bums r He knew what 



of Boston whipped to death ? 

I have studied the records of crime — it is a part of my 
ministry. I do not find that any college professor has 
ever been hanged for murder in all the Anglo-Saxon 



had befallen Thomas Sims. 
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family of men, till Harvard College had tlmt Bolitary 
shame. Ih not that enough P Now she is the first to have 
a professor that kidnaps men, " The Athens of America ** 
furnished both. 

I can understand how a man commits a crime of passion, 
or covetousnoss, or rage, — nay, of revenge, or of ambition. 
But for a man in Boston, with no passion, no covetousness, 
no rage, with no ambition nor revenge, to steal a poor negro, 
to send him into bondage, — I cannot comprehend the lact. 
I can ujiderstand the consciousness of a lion, i. <t a kid- 
napper's heart. Once Mr. Loring defined a la^vye^ to be 
*' a human agent for effecting a human purpose by human 
means." Here, and now, the Commissioner seems an 
inhuman agent for effecting an inhuman purpose by 
inhuman means. - 

I belong to a school that reverences the infinite perfection 
of Gud, — if, indeed, there bo such a school. I believe, also, 
in the nobleness of man ; but last week my faith was 
Bomewhat sorely tried. As I looked at that miscreant 
crew, the kidnapper's body-guard, and read in their faces 
the record and the prophecy of many a crime, 

" Felons by the hand of natura marked, 
Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame," 

1 could explain and not despair. , They were tools, not 
agents. But as I looked into the Commissioner's face, 
mild and amiable, a face I have respected, not without 
seeming cause ; as I remembered his breeding and his 
culture, his social position, his membership of a Christian 
church, and then thought of the crime he was committing 
against humanity, with no temptation, I asked myself, can 
this be true ? Is man thus noble, made in the dear image 
of tho father God ? Is my philosophy a dream : or are 
thesd facts a lie ? 

But there is another court. The Empsons and the 
Dudleys have been summoned there before ; Jeffreys and 
Scroggs, the Kanes, and the Curtises, and the Lorings, 
must one day travel the same unwelcome road. Imagine 
the scene after man's mythologic way. " Edward, where 
is thy brother Anthony?" "I know not; am I my 
brother's keeper. Lord ?" " Edward, where is thy brother 
Anthony P" "Oh, Lord, he was friendless, and So I 
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smote him ; he was poor, and I starved him of more than 
life. He owned nothing but his African body. I took 
that away from him, and gave it to another man !" 

Then listen to the voice of the Crucified — " Did I not 
tell thee, when on earth, * Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy understanding and thy heart Y '* " But 
I thought thy kingdom was not of this world." 

'* Did I not tell *,heo that thou shouldst love thy 
neighbour as thyself ? Where is Anthony, thy brother P 
I was a stranger, and you sought my life ; naked, and you 
rent away my skin ; in prison, and you delivered mo to 
the tormentors — fate far worse [than death. Inasmuch 
as you did it to Anthony Bums, you did it imto me." 

The liberty of America was never in greater peril than 
now. Hessian bayonets were not half so dangerous as the 
gold of the National treasury in the hands of this Adminis- 
tration. Wliich shall conquer, Slavery or Freedom ? That 
is the question. The two cannot long exist side by side. 
Think of the peril ; remember the rapacity of this Admin- 
istration ; its reckless leaders : think of Douglas, Gushing, 
and the rest. They aimed at the enslavement of Webraska. 
The Northern majority in Congress yielded that. 

Now they aim at Hayti and Cuba. Shall they carry 
that point ? Surely, unless we do our duty. Shall Slavery 
be established at the North, at the "West, and the East ; in 
all the free States ? Mr. Toombs told Mr. Hale—" Before 
long the master wiU sit down at the foot of Bunker Hill 
Monument with his slaves." "Will do it. He has done it 
already, and not an officer in the State of Massachusetts 
made the least resistance. Our laws were trod down by 
insolent officials, and Boston ordered out her soldiers to 
help the disgraceful deed. Strange that we should be 
asked to make the fetters which are to chain us. Mr. Suttle 
is only a feeler. Soon there will be other Suttles in Boston. 
Let them come ! 

It is not only wicked ; it is costly. The kidnapping of 
Mr. Bums must have cost in all at least one Lundred 
thousand dollars, including the loss of time and travelling 
Expenses of our friends from the country. The publican's 
biU for feeding the Marshal's crew is already more than 
six thousand dollars ! 
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Oonaidor tlio demoralization of tho people produced 
by iiuoh a deed. Mr. Dona was knocked dowi ' \ tho 
Btroet by one of tho Marahol's posse — a* it is abuauuntl^ 

f)rovod.» Tho blow might oasify havo been fatal. It is 
ong sinoe a bully has ottaoked a roBpeotable citizen in 
Boston before, jiuereafter I fear it will bo more common, 
YoM cannot employ such a body-guard as tho Marshal hod 
about him in such business without greatly onc'f.pgering 
tho saf(atyof the persons and tho property cf the town. 
We shcdl hear from them again. "What a sp.-cttwio it waf. ; 
the army of the United States, the soldiei's of Boston, 
sending an innocent maii into Slavery 1 "What a lesson to 
the children in the Sunday Schools — to the vagrant 
children in the streets, who nave no school but tho Sights 
of the City I What a lesson of civilization to the Irish 
population of Boston I Men begin to miderstand this. 
There never was so much Anti-Slavery feeling in Boston 
before — never so much indignation in my day. If a law 
aims at justice, though it fau of the mark we wiU respect 
the law — ^not openly resist it or with violence: wait a 
little, and amend it or repeal it. But when the law aims 
at injustice, open, manifest, palpable wickedness, why, we 
must be cowards and fools too, if we submit. ^ 

Massachusetts has never felt so humiliated before. 
Soldiers of the GoverLjnent enforcing a law in peaceful 
Boston, the most orderly of Christian cities I We have 
had no such thing since the Declaration of Independence I 
The rendition of Mr. Bums fills New England with 
sorrow and bitter indignation. The people tolled the bells 
at Plymouth. The b^nes of the forefathers gave that 
response to the kidnappers in Boston. At Manchester and 
several other towns they did the same. To-day, ministers 
are preaching as never before. Wliat will it all come to P 
Men came to Boston peacefully last week. Will they 
always come " with only the arms God gave P" One day 
in the seventeenth century five thousand country gentlemen 
rode into London with a "petition to the King" — with 
only the arms God gave them. Not iong after they went 

• The oolprit was held m trifling bail by the Conrfc, one of thd Mar. 
ebal'd gang beot.ne Hb enretj. Bat the rnfflatn absoonded, was aubse- 
qaentij arrested at Ne^ Orleans, and sent to the House of Oorreotion 
for a year and a half. 
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thither with Oliver Oromwell at their head and oth'jt 
** anni" wliioh God also hod given. May luoh timM 
never return in New England ! * 

'*^^o want no raahness, hut calm, cenaiderate notion, 
deliberate, prudent far-seeing. The Fugitive Slave Bill 
ifl a long wedge, thin at one end, wide at tiie other ; it ia 
entered between the bottom plonka of oui' Shi? of Statx ; 
a few blows thereon will " enforce" more than the South 
thinks of. A little more, — and we shall go to pieooa. Men 
talk wildly just now, and I do not credit what cool men ear 
in this heat. But I see what may oome~~what ^u«t oome« u 
a few more blows bo struck in that quarter. It waa only 
Mr. Webster's power to manufacture public opinion by 
his giant will and immense eloquence, which node the 
North submit at all to the Fugitive Slave Bill. He strained 
hiapower to the utmost — ana^edl Nowthere is noWebafcer 
or Clay ; not even a Oalhoun ; not a first-rate man in the 
Pro-Slavery par^y, North or South. Slavery ia not well 
mann'^i—manv hands, dirty, cunning, Btealthy,~Haot ft 
single great, able head. 

The cowardice of Mr. Everett has excited the clergy of 
New England ; of all the North. They are stung with 
the reproach of the people, and ashamed of their own past 
neglect. The Nebraska BiU opens men's eyes* Agitation 
was never so violent as at this day. The prospect of a war 
with Spain is not inviting to men who own ships, and 
wont a clear sea and open market. Pirates, privateers, 

- * Wliile this Sennon is pusiag tbrongh tho pr.'MW, I find (ihe fbUowlng 
paragraph in a newspaper : — 

** One of the Ponrth of July celebrafciong Ht Oolnmbua, Ga., was the 
Bale of ninety or a hundred men., women, and bo7n, by the order of 
Robert Toombs, United Siiatofl Senator. Here ia the adTertisemest :<— 

" < ADHiNiBnu.TOB'8 Sixv.— Will be sold on the firat Toetdfiy in JvHj 
next; at the Oonrt Honoe door of Stew&rt Connty, within the vsoal hours 
of rale, between niuety and one hundred neg^roes, oonsisfcing of men, 
womeo, boy«, etc* These negroes are all very li^ly, and between forty 
and ^y of the number are men and boys. Sold as the ptxmoriy of 
Henry J. Pope, deceased, in pursnanoe of aa order of the Ooan of 
Ordinary of Stewart Conniy, for the benefit of heirs fnd orediturit 
Tenni of inle, a areiit (with interest) until 26th Deoember wxt, 

" ' £OBXKT TOOIIBB, 

« • Adm'r of Henry J. Pop^ deeeased.' 
" * Men, women, and boys,* bought on t*ie romth of Joly,— paid fop «b 
CTdristnuwl" 
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Algorinc, Grjek, Spanish, Portugnosc, "Wcat Indian, — aro 
not welcome to the thoughts of men. Tlio restoration of 
the Slave Trade is not quite afjreeablo to the farmers and 
mechanics of the North. This attempt to seize a man 
in Boston; the display of force; the insolence of the 
officials; the character of the men concerned in this 
iniquity — all is offensive. Then there was insult, open and 
intentional. Mr. Bums waij carried through State Street 
at " high change." Boston merchants feel as they never 
did before. All Massachusetts is incensed. The wrath of 
Massachusetts is slow, but she has wrath, has courage, 
" perseverance of the saints." 

Let us do nothing rashly. What is done hastily must 
he done over again— it is not well done. This is what I 
would recommend. 

■ 1, A. convention of all Ma&sachusetts, without distinc- 
tion of party, to take measurea to pre>jerve the rights of 
Massachusetts. For this we want some new and stringent 
laws for the defence of personal liberty, for punishing all 
who invade it on our soil. We want powerfiil men as 
officers execute these laws. 

2. A general convention of all the States to organize for 
ir utual protection against this new master. 

It is not speeches that we want — ^but action ; not rash, 
crazy action, but calm, deliberate, systematic action- 
organization for the defence of personal liberty and the 
State Rights of the North. Now ii a good time ; let us 
act with cool energy. By aU means let us do something, 
else the liberties of America go to min' — then what curses 
shall mankind heap upon us ! 

" And deep, and more deep — as the iron l» driven, — 
Base Blares, will the whet of oar agony be, 
When -vre thii^ — as the damned haply think of the Heaven 
They had onoe in their reach—that we might have been free." 

But, my friendu, out of all this dreadftd evil we can 
bring relief. The remedy is in our hearts and hands. God 
works no miracles. There is ;|^wer in human nature to 
end this wickedness. God appointed tho purpose, provided 
the means— a divine pux^se, human means. Only be 
faithful, and in due time we shall Isiumph over the 
destroyer. Eveiy noble quality of man works with us ; 
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each nttributo of God. Wo nro His inBtruraonts. Lot ui» 
faithfully do tlio uppointwl work ! Darkness is about xis 1 
Journey forward ; light is bcforo us ! 

" O Qod, who in fhy 'Imr itill hoayen 

Dost nit and wait to boo 
The orrorn, RnSbringo, and orimen 

Of our humanity ; . 
How dr^lp mu«t bo thy CauiwJ lovo, 

How Wholo (hy final csre, 
Sinoo Thou who rnlcst all ubovo 

Canjt BOO, and j ot canst bear I" • 
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A SERMON 



Of THE 

DANGERS WHICH THREATEN THE RIGHTS 
OF MAJtJ IN AMERICA. 

Pbjeicbed at ths Music Hall, ok Sunday, Jult 2, 1854. 



" And Ho gave thorn their reqtiest ; bnt sent leamiostc into their aotil." — 

FsALH ori. 16. 

Next Tuesday will be the seventy-eiglitli anniversary of 
American Independence. The day fcmggests a national 
subject as theme for meditation this morning. The con- 
dition of America makes it a dark and a sad meditation. I 
ask your attention, therefore, to a "Sermon of the Dangers 
which threaten the Bights of Man in America." 

The human race is permanent as the Mississippi, and 
like that ia fed from springs which never dry ; but the 
several nations are as fleeting as its waves. In the. great 
tide of humanity. States come up, one after the other, a 
wave or a bubble ; each lasts its moment, then dies — ^passed 
off, forgot : 

*' Or like the snow-fbllB in the river, 

' A moment white — then melts for ever," 

while the great stream of humanity rolls ever forwaini, 
jfrom time to eternity : — not a wave needless ; not a snow 
flake, no drop of rain or dew, no ephemeral babble, but 
has its function to perform in that vast, unmeasured, never- 
ending stream. 

How poMrerless appears a single man ! He is one of a 
thousand million men ; the infinitesimal of a vulgar frac- 
tion ; one leaf on a particular tree in the forest. A single 
nation, like America, is a considerable part of mankind 
now living ; but when compared with, the human race of all 
time, past and to come, it seems as nothing ; it is but one 
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bough m the woods. Nay, the population of the earth, to- 
day, is but one tree in the wide primeval forest of mankind, 
which covers the earth and outlasts tha ages. The leaf 
may fall and not bo missed from the bough ; tho branch 
may bo nidely broken off, oud its absence not marked ; the 
troe will die and bo succeeded by other trees in the forest, 
green with summer beauty, or foodful and prophetic with 
autumnal seed. Tree by troe, tho woods vnll pass away, 
and, unobserved, another forest take its pkco,— arising, also, 
tree by troe, 

How various the duration of states or .mftn*-dyillfif at 
birth, or lasting long- periods of time I For more tnan 
three thousand years, SlgH>* stood the queen of the world's 
youn^ civilization, invincible as her own pyramids, whicb 
yet ♦^^me and tho nations alike respect. From Bomulus, 
tho first half-mythologic king of the sovon-hilled city, to 
Augustulus, her last historic emperor, it is more than 
twelve centuries. At this day the Austrian, the Spanish, 
the French and German sovereigns sit each on a long- 
descended throne. Victoria is "daughter of a hundred 
kings." Pope Pius the Ninth claims two hundred and 
fift^-six predecessors, cimonicri and "infallible." His 
chair is reckoned more than eighteen hundred years old j 
and it rests on an Etrurian platform yet ten centuries more 
ancient. The Turkish throne lias been firmly fixed 
Constantinople for fouf himdred yeai*8. Individual tyrants, 
like s»mmier flico, are dhort-lived ; but lyrauny is old and 
lasting. The family of ephemera, permanent amid the 
fleeting, is yet as old as tliat of elepbants, and will last as 
long. 

But free governments hare ecmmonly been brief. If the 
Hebrew people had well-nigh a thousand rears of indepen- 
dent national life, their Gommonw^th lasted but about 
three centuiies; the flower of their literature and religion 
Was but little loncer. The historic period of Greece beffifl« 
776 B. c. ; her independence was all over in six hundred 
and thirty ^ears. The Boman deluge had swallowed it up. 
No Deucahon and Pyrrha could re-people the land with 
men. Her little States — ^how brief was tneir hour of free- 
' dom for the people! From the £rst annual atohon of 
Athens to her conquest by Philipi and the death of he* 
liberty, it was only two nundred and forty-five years 1 
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Her troo of freedom grew in a narrow field of time and 
briefly bore its ago-outlastiag fruit of science, literature, 
and art. Now the tree is dead; its fragments are only 
curious Athenian stone. The Gmian colonioo in the East, 
JEtolian, Dorian, Ionian — how fair they flourished in the 
despotio waste of Asia I how soon those liberal blossoms 
died I Even her colonies in the advancing West had no 
long indcjpendent life. Cyrene, Syraeusa, Agrigentum, 
Cjrotona, Masailia Saguntum, — how soon they diedl — 
flowers which the savage winter swiftly nipped. 

The Eoman Commonwealth could not endure five hundred 
years. Her theocratic Tarquin the Proud must be suc- 
ceeded by a more despotic dictator, with the style of demo- 
crat ; and Borne, abhorring still the name of king, see all 
her liberties laid low. The red sea of despotism opened to 
let pass one noble troop — the elder Brutus at the head, the 
younger bringing up the rear — then olosed again and 
swallowed up that worse than Egyptian host, clamouring 
only for " bread and games 1" 

The republics of Italy in the Middle Ages were no more 
fortunate. The half-Grecian Commonwealths, Naples, 
Amalphi, Gaeta, — what promise they once held forth; 
and vmat a warning fate f They were only bom to die, 
A similar destiny befell the towns of more northern Italy, 
where freedom later found a home,— Milan, Padua, Genoa, 
Yerona, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Pisa. Nay, in th*} 
nddright of the dark ages, seven hundred years ago, in the 
very city of the Popes and Csesars, in the centre of that 
red Boman sea of despotism, there was a momentary spot 
of dry free land ; arid Amaldo da Brescia eloquently spoke 
OX " jcvomau juiuerty. xuu " xbumuu xwspuuiiu tuiu 
"Boman Senate*' became once more faimHar words. 
Italian liberty, Lombard republics, — ^how soon they all 
went down I No city — not even Morence — kept the 
people's freedom safe three hundred years. Silently the 
wealthy nobles and despotic priests sapped the walls. Party 
spirit blinded the else clear eyes : " the State may perish ; 
let the faction thrive." The republicans sought to crush 
the a^acent feeble States. They forgot justice, the higher 
law of God : imworthy of liberty, they fell and died I Let 
the tyrant swallow up the Itahan towns ; they were unfit 
for fimlom. *' A generous disdain of one man's wiU is to 
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republics what chastity is to woman thoy spurnod this 
uustero virtue. Let them serve their despots. " L1b<*rty 
withdrew from a people who di«gracGu her nBxne." Let 
Dante bun. his poetic brand of infamy into the forehead 
of his countrymen. But (vhile freedom looted, how fair 
was her blossom, how rich and sweet her fnjit I Wbttt 
riches, what beauty, what science, letters, art, cmuo of that 
noble stock ! Italy was the world's wonder — for a day ; 
its sorrow ever smce. So the cactus flowers into one 
gorgeous ecstasy of bloom ; then the excessive blo?»om, 
with withering collapse, swoons and dies of its volaptuous 
and tropical delight. 

Liberty wanders from the North, through Italy, the 
fairest of all earthly lands; then sits sadly down on the 
tallest of the Alps, and once more revdews those famous 
towns ; the jewels that adorn the purple robe of history-^ 
all tarnished, shattered, spoiled. Slowly she turns her 
face northward and longs for hope. But even the Teutonic 
towns, where freedom ever wore a sober dress, were only 
spots of sunshine in a day of wintry storm. Swiss, Ger- 
man, Dutch, they were brief as fair. In Novogorod and 
in Poland, how soon was Slavonian freedom lost! 

So in a winter day in the country have I j>een a little 
frame of glass screening from the northern snow aojd' ice 
a nicely sheltered spot, where careful hands tended Httle 
delicate plants, for beauty and for use. How fair tbo 
winter garden seemed amid the wildering snow, and eliie 
all-conquering frost ! The little roses lifted up their face 
and kissed the glass which sheltered from the storm. ; But 
anon, some rude hand broke the frail barrier down, and in 
an hour the plants were frozen, stiff and dead ; ai^d the 
little garden was all filled with snow and ice ; — algaiden 
now no more ! 

How often do you see in a great city a manperish in his 
youth, bowed down by lusts of the body. The graves of 
such stand thick along the highway of our mortal life, — 
numberless, nameless, or all too conspicuously marked. 
Other men we sno ^j-ly bo^cd doTm. uy their ambitio ., 
and they live a life far worse than merely sensual death — 
themselves the ghastliest monuments, Ijeacons of ruin ! 
And so, along the highway that mankind treads, there are 
the open sepulchres of nationp^ which perished of their nin ; 

VOL. VI. I 
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or oLio transformed to stono, the gloomy spliinxoB sit thoro 
by the wayside — a hard, dread, awful lesson to the nations 
that pass hy. Let America, 

*' llxe Holr of all tiie agea ! and the youngoat bom of time 1 " 

gftther up every jGw?T which tho prodigal scattered from 
hi- hand, look down into his grave, and then confront 
these gloomy, awful sphinxes, and learn what lessons of 
^dance they have ; or of warmnj^, if it alone is to bo 
toundl Even the sphinx has a nddlo which we needs 
must learn, or else perish. 

The greater part of a nation's life is not delight; it 
is discipline. A famous political philosopher, who has 
survived two revolutionary storms in France, has just now 
written, " Q-od has made the condition of all" men more 
severe than they are willing to believe. He oa'oses them 
at all times to purchase the wccess of their labours tmd 
the pro|press of their destiny at a dearer price than they 
had anticipated." 

The merchant knows how difficult it is to acquire 
great estate; the scholar, youthful and impatient, well 
understands that the way of science or of letters is steep 
and hard to climb ; the farmer, knowing the stern cliniato 
of New England, her niggard soil, rises early and retires 
late, and is never off his guard. These men all thrive. 
But, alas I the people of ionerica do not know on what 
severe conditions alone national welfare is to be won. 
Human nature is yet only a New England soil and climate 
for freedom to grow in. 

Nations may come to an end through the decay of the 
family they belong to ; and thus they may die out of old 
ago, — ^for there is au infancy, manhood, and old age to a 
nation as weU as to a man. Then the nation, comes to a 
natural end, and like a shock of com fully ripe, in its 
season it is gathered to its people. But I do not &ad that 
any State haa thus lived out its destiny> and lied a natural 
death. 

Again, States may perish by outward violence, military 
conquest, — ^for as the lion in the wilderness eateth up the 
wild ass, so the strong nations devour the weak. But thL. 
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happonod moat cfton in ancient times, when mon wid 
States woro more rapacious even than now. 

Thirdly, States may perish through their own vice, 
moral or political. I'heir notional institutions may bo 
a defective machine which works badly, and f lils of pro- 
ducing national welfare of body or spirit. It ma;/ not 
secure national unity of action — tiiere being no uaticnal 
j-jravitation of the great masses which fly osunder ; or it 
may fail of individual variety of action — ^having no per- 
sonal freedom ; excessive naticL-al gravitation desteoys ijidi- 
vidual cohesion, and pulls the people flat; the men are 
slaves ; they cannot reach the raorui and splHtual welfare 
necessary for a nation's contmuous life. In both these 
cases the vice is political ; the mKchinery is defective, made 
after false Ideas. Or when the institutions are good and 
capable of accommodating the nation's increase and growth, 
the vie J may be moral, lying deeper in the charact^ of tho 
people. They may have a false and 'unimprovable form of 
religion, which smts not the nature of man or of Gbd, and 
which consequently produces a false b/stem of morals, and 
so corrupts tne nation's heart. They may become selfish, 
gross, cowardly, atheistic, and so decay inwardly and perish. 
If left all alone, such a people will rot down and die of 
internal corruption. Mexico is in a perishing condition 
to-day ; so is bpain ; so are some of the young nations of 
Scath America, and some of the old of Asia and Europe. 
Nothiiig can ever save Turkffe, — ^not all the arms of all the 
allied West; and though Protestant and Catholic join 
hands, Christendom caiinot propagate Mahometanism, nor 
ke^ it from going down. 

Leave these nations to their fate and they wiU die. But 
commonly, they are not left to themiselves ; other people 
rush in and conquer. The wild individual man is rapa- 
cious by instinct. The present nations are rapacious 
also by calculation; they prey on feeble Statoa. The 
hooded crow of Europe watches for the sickly sheep. In 
America the wolves prowl round the herd of buf&loes and 
seize the sickly, the wounded, and the old. And so there 
are scavengers of the nations, — ^fillibusters, the flesh-flies 
and carrion-vultures of the world, who have also their 
function to perform. Wealth and power are never left 
without occupants. Rome was corrupt, her institutions 

I 2 
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bod, hor religion worn out, her moralB dcBperatc ; northern 
nations came upon her. " Wheresoever the body is, thither 
the eagles will do gathered together." 

In Europe there are nations in this state of decay, from 
moral or political yice. All the Italo-Greok populations, 
most of the Celto-Roman, all the Celtic, all the old Asiatic 
populations — ^the Hungarians and Turks. The Teutonic 
and Slavic families alono seem to prosper, full of vigorous, 
new life, capeble of making new improvements, to suit the 
altered phases of the world. 

IxL Ajnerioa there is only one family in a condition of 
advance, of hardy health. Spanish Ainerica is in a state 
of deca^ ; she has a bad form of religion, and bad morals ; 
her republica only " guarantee the ri^ht of assassination 
an empire is her freest state. But lu the north of North 
America the Anglo-Saxon British colonies rapidly advance 
in material and spiritual development, and one day doubt- 
less they will separate from the parent st^m and become 
an independent tree. The roots of England nm imder the 
ocean ; they come up in Africa, Ind va, Australia, America, 
in many an. island of all thQ seas. Great fresh, living 
trunks grow up therefrom. One day these offshoots will 
become self-supporting, with new and independent roots, 
and ere long wul separate from the parent stem ; then there 
will be a great Anglo-Saxon trunk in Australia, another 
in India, another in Africa, another in the north of our 
own continent, and yet others scattered over the manifold 
islands of the sea, an Anglo-Saxon forest of civilization. 

But in the centre of the North American continent, the 
same Anglo-Saxons have passed from their first condition 
of scattered and dependent colonies, and become a united 
and independent nation, five-and-twenty millions strong. 
Our fellow-countrymen here in America compose one- 
fortieth part of all the inhabitants of the globe. We are 
now making the greatest political experiment which the 
sun ever looked down upon. 

First, we are seeking to found a State on industry, and 
not war. All the prizes of America are rewards of toil, 
not fighting. We are ruled by the constable, not by the 
soldier. It is only in exceptional coses, when the liberal 
institutions of America are bo trodden under foot, that 
the constable disappears, and the red arm of the soldier 
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clutchos at tho jMjoplo's throat. That is the first part of 
our Kchome — wc are aiming to found an industrial State. 

Next, tho national theory of tho ffovemmont is a demo- 
cracy — tho government of all, by all, for oil. All officers 
depend on election, none aro foreordained. There are to bo 
no special privileges, only natural, universal rights. 

It would bo a fair spectacle, — a great industrial Com- 
monwealth, ppread over half the continent, and folding in 
its bosom one-fortieth of God's whole fojiilyl It is a 



More, nor Bacon, nor Harrington, ever dared to writts 
on paper so fair an ideal as our lathers and wo Iwve essayed 
to put into men. I once thought tlus dream of America 
would one day become a blessed fact I We have many 
elements of national success. Our territory for quantity 
and quality is all we could ask ; our origin is of tne Cau- 
casian's best. No nation had ever so fair a beginning as 
we. The Anglo-Saxon is a good hardy stock for na-ional 
welfare to grow on. To my American eye, it seems that 
human nature had never anything so good for popular 
liberty to be grafted into. We are already strong, and 
fear nothing from any foreign pc»wer. The violent caimot 
take us by force. No nation is our enemy. 

But the question now comes, Ts America to Kve or to 
die ? If we live, what life shall it T « P Shall we fall into 
the sepulchre of departed States — a new debauchee of the 
nations? Shall we Kve petrified to stone, a despotism 
many-headed, sitting — another sphinx — ^by the wayside of 
history, to scare youne" nations in their march and impede 
their progress ? Or shall we pursue the journey — a great, 
noble-hearted Commonwealth, a nation possessing the con- 
tinent, Ml of riches, full of justice, full of wisdom, full of 
piety, and full of peace ? It depends on ourselves. It is 
for America, for this generation of Americans, to say which 
of the three shall happen. No fate holds us up. Our 
character is our destiny. 

I am not a timid man ; I am no excessive praieer of 
times passed by ; I seldom take counsel of my fears, often 
of my nopes ;-^but now I must say that since '76 our suc- 
cess was never so doubtful as at this time. England is in 
peril ; the despots on the continent hate her freo Parliament, 
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free speech, which tells every grievance at homo or abroad ; 
they hate her free, soil, which offers a homo to every exile, 
republican or deepotio. England is in peril, for every 
tyrant hates her. Kussia is in danger, for tho two strongest 
powers of Ohristendorri have just clasped ha7ids, and sworn 
an oath to fight against that grmt marauding empire of 
the East. Their armies threaten her cities ; her sovereign 
deserts his capital ; her treasure is carried a thousand miks 
inward ; the Western fleets blockade her ports and sweep 
her navies from the sea. But Bussia hos no peril like 
ours; Ergland has no danger so great as that which 
threatens us this day. In the darkest periods of tho 
American Eevolution, when AVashington's army, without 
blankets, without coats, without shoes, fl'3d tlirough tho 
Jerseys, when thoy marked the ice of tho Delaware, and 
left revolutionary tracks in frozen blood, we were not in 



of Boston in his hcund, and perfidiously disftrmed the people, 
we were not in such danger. Yea, whon four hundred 
houses in yonder town went up in one ^'(.at cloud of smoke 
towards heav i, the liberties of Amenco. wei 9 not in such 
peril as they are to-day. Then we were called to fight 
with swjrds — and when that work was to be done, was 
America ever found wanting P Then our adversary was 
the other sido of the sea, and wicked statutes were enacted 
against us in Westminster HaU. Now our enemy is at 
home; and something far costUer than swords is to bo 
called into service. 

Look at some of tb^se dangers. I shall pass by all that 
are trifling. I find four great perils. Here they' are : — 

I. There comes the danger from our exclusive Devofc'on 
to Biches. 

n. The danger from the Roman Catholic Church, 
established in the midst of us. 

III. The danger from the idea tliat there is no Higher 
Law above the Statutes which men make. 

rV. The danger from the Institution of Slavery, which 
is based on that atheistic idea last named. 




When General Gage had the throat 



I. Of THE DANGER WHICH COMES FROM OUR EXCLrSlVE 

Devotion to Riches. 
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Power is never loft without a poasoesOi.' : when it fell 
from the theocratic and military dasses, from tho priest, 
the noble, and the king, it passed to the hands of the 
capitalistfi. In America, ecclusiastioal office is not power ; 
noolo or royal birth is of small value. If Madison or 
Jefferson had left any sons bul mulattoes, their distin- 
guished hirth. would avail them nothing. The son of 
Patrick Henry lived a strolliiig schoolmaster, and a pauper's 
funeral was asked for his body. Money is power; the 
only permanent and ti-onsmissible power; it goes by 
device. Money " can onnublo sots and slaves and cowards. 

It gives rank in the Chui'ch. The millionaire is always 
a saint. The priests of commerce will think twice before 
damning a man who enhances their sah^ and gives them 
dinners. In one thin^ the American Heaven resembles 
the New ./erusalem: — ^its pavement is "of fine gold." The 
capitalist has the chief seat in our Christian synagogue. It 
is a i-are minister who dares assail a vice which has riches 
on its side. Is there a clergyman at the South who speeks 
against the profitable wickedness which chains three 
imUion American men f How few at the North ! European 
gentility is ancient power ; American is new money hot 
from the stamping. 

In society, money is genteel ; it is always respectable. 
The high places of society do not belong to ecclesiastical 
men, as in Rome ; to military men, as in St. Petersburg ; 
to men of famous family, as in England and Spain ; to 
men of science and literature, men of genius, as in Berlin ; 
but to rich men. 

Money gives distinction in b'terature, so far as the 
literary class can control the public judgment. The colleges 
revere a rich man's son ; they name profeMwrships after 
fiuch as endow them with money, not mind. Critics 
respect a rich man's book ; if he nas not brains, he has 
hrvm, which is better. The capitalist is admitted a member 
of the Academies of Arte and Sciences, of collegiate 
societies ; if he cannot write dissertetions, he can give 
suppers, and there must be a material basis for science. At 
anmversaries, he receives the honorary degree. " *Tis 
easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. A dull edholar 
is expelled from college for idleness, and twenty years later 
returns to New Engird with half a miUion oi mon^, an^ 
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gots bus degree. Ah ho pazzlcd at tho Latin diploma, be 
aidu, " If I had como homo poor, I wonder how long it 
would have token tho * Alma Mater' to find out that I was 
ever a *good scholar,' and now 'merited an honorary 
degree'— -facts which I never knew before ! " 

In politics, money has mon^ influence than in Turkey, 
Austria, Russia, England, or Spain. For in our pclitics 
the interest of property is preferred before all others. 
National legislation almost invariably favours capital, and 
not the laboiiring hand. Tho Federalists feared thai riches 
would not be safe in America — the many would plunder 
the wealthy few. It was a groundless fecv. In an 
industrial commonwealth, property is sure of popular pro- 
tection. Where all own Imyriclui no one scatters fire- 
brands. Nowhere in tho world is property so secure or so 
much respeoteJ ; for it rests on a more natural basis than 
elsewhere. Jilowhero is wealth so powerful, in Church, 
Society, and State. In Kentucky and elsewhere, it can 
take tne murderer's neck out of the halter. It can make 
the foolish " wise ;" tho dxdl man " eloquent the mean 
man " honourable, one of our most prominent citizens ; " 
the heretic " sound orthodox;" the ugly " fair ;" the old 
man a "desirable young bridegroom. Nay, vice itself 
becomes virtue, and man-stealing is Christianity ! 

Here, nothing* but the voter's naked ballot holds monej' 
in check ; there are no great families with their historic 
tradition, as in all Europe ; no bodies of literary or 
scientific men to oppose their geniiis to mere material gold. 
The Church is no barrier, only its servant, for when, the 
minister depends on the wealth of his parish for support, 
you know the common consequence. Lying rides on obli- 

fation's back. The minister respects the hand that feeds 
im : " the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib." Yet now and then a minister looks starvation in 
the face, and continues his unpopular service of God. No 
political institutions check the authority of wealth ; it can 
bribe and buy the venal; the bravo it sometimes can 
intimidate and starve. Money can often carry a biU 
through the legislature — state or national. The majority 
is hardly strong enough to check this pecuniary sway. 

In the " most democratic" States, gold is most powerful. 
Thus, in fifteen States of America, three hundred thousand 
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proprietort own thirteen hundred millions of money in- 
vested in men. In virtue thereof they control the logicila- 
tion of their own States, making their institutions despotic, 
and not republican ; they keep the poor white man from 
political power, from comfort, from the natural meauB of 
education and religion ; they destroy his self-respect, and 
leave him nothing but his body ; from the poorest of the 
poor, Ihey take away his hotly itself. Kext thev control 
the legislation of America ; they make the President, they 
appoint the Supreme Court, they control the Senate, the 
lieprosentativos ; they determine the domestic und foreign 
policy of the nation. Finedly, they affect the laws of all 
the other sixteen States — ^the Southern hand colouring the 
local institutions of New Haven and Boston. 

That is only one example— one of mtmy. Eussia is 
governed by a long-descended Czar ; England by a Queen, 
nobles, and gentry, — men of ancient family, with culture 
and riches. America is ruled hy a troop of men with 
nothing but new money and what it brings — ^threo hundred 
thousand slaveholders and their servants, North and South. 
Boston is under their thumb ; at their command the mayor 
spits in the fiEice of Massachusetts law, and plants a 
thousand bayonets at the people's throat. They make ball 
cartridges under the eaves of Faneuil Hall. 

Accordingly, money is the greftt object of desire and 
pursuit. There are material reasons why thif« is so in 
masij lands : — ^in America there are also social, political, 
and ecclesiastical reasons for it. "To be rich is to be 
blessed : poverty is damnation : " that is the popular creed. 

The public looks superficially at the immediate effect of 
this opmion, at this exceeding and exclusive desire for 
riches ; they see its effect on Israel and John Jacob, on 
Stephen, Peter, and Eobert : it makes thorn rich, and their 
children respectable and famous. Few ask. What effect 
will this have on the nation ? They foresee not the fnture 
evil it threatens. Nay, they , do not consider how it 
debauches the institutions of America — eoclesiasticai, aca- 
demic, social, political ; how it corrupts the hearts of the 
people, making them prize money as the end of life, and 
manhood as omy the means thereto, making money master, 
and human nature its tool or sei /ant, but no mcste. 

The political effect of this unnatural esteem for riches is 
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not ttt aU well understood. History but too plainly telle of 
the dangerous power of priests or noblus consolidated i'ito 
a class, and their united forces directed by n single ab?e 
head. The power of allied kings, oonoontrating whole 
realms of men and money on a single point ; the effect of 
armies and navies collected together and marshalled by a 
single will ; is aU too boldly written in the ruin of many a 
State. We have often been warned against the peril from 
forts, and castles, and standing armies. But the power of 
consolidated riches, the peril which acr-umulated property 
may bring upon the liberties of an industrial common- 
wealth, thougn formidably near, as yet is all imlmown, all 
imconsidered too. Already the consolidated property of 
one-eighti<»th part of the population controls all the rest. 

Two special causes, both exceptional and fleeting, just 
now stimulate the acquisitiveness of America abnost to 
madness. 

One is the rapid development of the art of manufacturing 
the raw materials gathered from the bosom or the surface 
of the earth. The invention of printing made education 
and freedom possible on a largo scale ; one of the immediate 
results thereof is this — ^the head brieflyperforms the else 
long-protracted labour of the hand. Wind, water, fire, 
stecm, lightning, have become pliant forces to manufacture 
wood, flax, cotton, wool, and aU the meta's. This result 
is nowhere so noticeable as in New England, where educa- 
tion is almost \miversal. The New England school-house 
is the machine-shop of America. What the State invests 
in slates and teachers pays dividends in hard coin. This 
now power over the material ^orld, the first and unex- 
pected commercial result of the public education of the 
people, gives a great and perhaps lasting stimulus to the 
pursuit of wealth. It affects the most undisciplined por- 
tions of the world, — ^for the educated man leaves much 
rough labour for the ignorant, and enhances the demand 
for the results of their toil. The thinking head raises the 
wages of all mere hands. Hence arises the increased 
value of slaves at the South, and the rapid immigration of 
the most ignorant Irishmen to the North. They are to 
the thoughtful projector what the Merrimack is to the 
cotton-spinner — a rude force pliant before his will. Dr. 
Faustus is the unconscious pioneer of many a pilgrimage. 
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The other cause is the diaooyery of gold in Oalifomia 
and then ir. Australia. Thin doubles or trebles the pecu- 
niary mom mti'in of America. Its stimtdating influence 
on our 00^ ::U)usneBs, accumulation, and luxury, is obvious. 
What further and ultimate effects it will produce I s^iaU 
not now pause to inquire. When a whirlwind risf n, all 
men can soo that dust is mounting to the sky. 

Bosid&t, the form of American industry is changed. 
Once New Englanc' and all the North were chiefly agricul- 
tural; manufactures and commerce were eondnctca on a 
small scale; and therein each man wrought on his own 
account. There was a great deal of individual activity, 
individuality of character. Few men worked for wages. 
Now New England is mamly manufacturing and commer- 
cial, Vermont is the only farming State. Mechanics, men 
and women, work for wages ; many in the employment of 
a sini^le man; thousancb in the pay of one company, 
organized by superior ability. The workman loses his in- 
dependence, and is not onl^ paid but governed also by his 
employer's money. His opimons and character are formed 
after tne prescribed pattern, by the mill he works in. The 
old military organizations for defence or aggression brought 
freedom of body distinctly in peril : the new industrial or- 
ganizations jeopardize spiritual individuality, all freedom 
of mind and conscience. New England is a monumental 
proof thereof. 

Another change also follows : the militair habits of the 
North are aU gone. Once New England liad more fire- 
locks than householders ; every man was a soldier and a 
marksman. Now the people have lost their taste for mili- 
tary discipline, and neither keep nor bear arms. Of course 
a tew houday soldiers, called out by a doctor, and com- 
manded, by an apothecary, can overawe the town. 

The Nortbem, and especially the Eastern and Middle 
States, are the great centre of tnis industrial development. 
Here, and especially in New England, the desire for riches 
has brx;ome so powerful that a very large proportion of our 
men of the greatest practical inteUoct have almost exclu- 
sively turned their attention to p^irety productivs business, 
to commerce and manufactures. They rarely engage in 
the work of politics — unprofitable and distasteM to the 
individual, and, at first sight, merely preservative and 
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dofenaive to tho community. This they shun or neglect, 
08 the mass of men avoid military discipline. 

The statutes must be made and administered by politi- 
cians. Here they ara not able men. Of the forty-ono 
"New England delegates in Congress, of the six governors, 
of the many other professional leaders in pohtics, how- 
many first-rate men are there? how many middle-sized 
second-rate menP The control of tho national affairs 
passes out of the fingers of the North — which has yet 
three-fifths of the population, and more than four-fifths 
of the speculative and practical intelligence and material 
wealth. The nation is controlled by the South, whoso 
ablest men almost exclusively attend to politics. Besides, 
tho State politicc of the North fall into the hands of men 
quite inadequate to such a weighty trust. This mistake in 
as fatal as it would be in time of war to send all the able- 
bodied men to the plough, and tho women and children 
to the camp. We are mismanaged at homo, and disho- 
nourably routed in the Federal capital. In the present 
state of the world I think no nation would be justified in 
turning nun-resistant, tearing down its forte, disbanding 
its armies, melting up its guns and swords ; and I am sure 
the North suffers sadly from devoting so large a part of its 
masterly, praci'ical men to the productive work of com- 
merce and man ufactures. Her politicians are not strong 
enough for her own defence. In American politics the 
great battle of ideas and principles, yea, of measures, is 
to be fought. Shall we keep our Washingtons surveying 
land? 

The national effect of this estimate and accumulation of 
riches is to produce a great and rapid development of the 
practical understanding ; a great love for vulgar finerj'^ 
which pleases the palate or the eye ; great luxury of dress, 
omp.ment, furniture. Tou see this in the hotels and 
public carriages on land and sea, in the costtmie of the 
nation, at puUic and private tables. Along with this there 
comes a certain refinement of the public taste. 

But there is no proportionate culture of the higher 
intellectual fiujulties — of tho reasor. and imagination; 
still less of yet nobler powers — moril, affectional, and re- 
ligious. From the common school t v the college, the chief 
things taught are arithmetic and elocution ; not the art to 
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reason and create, but the trade to calculate and express. 
Everything is measured by the money standard. "The 
protection of property is the great object of government." 
The politician must suit the pecuniary interest of his con- 
stitu'.ncy, though at tho cost of justice ; the writer, author, 
or editor, the pecuniary interest of his readers, though at 
tho sacrifice of truth ; the minister, the pecuniary interest 
of his audience, though piety and morality both come to 
the ground. Mammon is a profitable god to worship — he 
gives dinners I 

I think it must be confessed in the last eighty years tho 
general moral and reU^ous tone of the people in the free 
States has improved. This change comes from the natural 
forward tendency of mankind, the instinct of development 
quickened by our fre'. institutions. But, at the same time, 
it is quite pmin to me that the moral and religious tone of 
American politicians, writers, and preachers, has propor- 
tionately and absolutely gone down. You see this in the 
great towns : if Boston were once the "Athens of America," 
she is now only tho " Corinth." Athens has retreated to 
some inlcmd Salamis. 

But, in general, this peril from the excessive pursuit of 
riches comes unavoidably from owe position in time and 
space, and our co osequent political institutions. It belongs 
to the period of transition from the old form of vicarious 
rule by theocratic, military, and aristocratic governments, 
to the personal administration of an industrial common- 
wealth. I do not much fear this p«ril, nor apprehend 
lasting evil from it. One of the great things which nmn- 
kind now most Sieeds is power over the material world as 
the basid^ibr the higher development of our spiritual facul- 
ties. Wealth 'is indispensable ; it is the material pulp 
around the spiritual iseed. No nation was ever too rich, 
too well fed, clad, holxBed, and comforted. The human 
race still sutfers from poverty, the great obstacle to our 
progress. Doubtless we r^all make many errors in our 
national attempt to organize the . productive forces into an 
industrial State, as our fathers — tiiousands of years a^ — • 
in organizing their destructive powers into a mihtary 
state. Once, man cut his fingers with iron; he now 
poisons them with gold. All Christendom shares this 
peril, though America feds it most. She is now like a 
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thriving man who gota rich fast, arid thinlcs moro than 
ho ought of his money, and loss of his manhood. Some 
minfortuno, the ruin of a prodigal son perishing in quiok- 
Bundfl of gold, will, by-and-by, convince him that riches 
is not tho only thing m life. 

II. Of the danger which comes from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims infallibility for itself, 
and denies spiritual freedom, Kberty of mind or conscience, 
to its members. It is therefore the foe to all progress ; it 
is deadly hostile to democracy. To mankind this is its 
first command — Submit to an external authority ; subordi- 
nate your human nature to an element foreign and abhor- 
rent thereto I It aims at absolute domination, over tho 
body and the spirit of man. The Catholic Church cau 
never escape from the consequences of her first principle. 
She is the natural alhr of tyrants, and the irreconcileable 
enoroy of freedom, individual Catholics in America, as 
elsewhere, are inconsistent, and favour the progress of 
mankind. Alas ! such are exceptional; the Catholic Church 
has an iron logic, and consistently hates liberty in all its 
forms — free thought, free speech. 

I quote the words of her own authors in America, re- 
cently uttered by the press. "Protestantism . . . has 
not and never can have any rights where Catholicity is 
triumphant." " We lose all the breath we expend in de- 
claiming against bigotry and intolerance, and in favour of 
religious hberty." "Religious liberty [in America] is 
merely endured until the opposite can be carried into exe- 
cution without peril to the Catholic world." " CathoHcity 
will one day rule in America, and then religious liberty is at 
au end." " The very name of Liberty . . . ought to be ban- 
ished from the very domain of religion.'' " No man has a 
right to choose his religion." " CathoKcism is the most 
intolerant of creeds. It is intolerance itself, for it is the 
truth itself."* 

The Catholic population is not great in numbers. In 
lc>53, there were in America 1,712 churches, l.,o74 priests, 

* Tho above, and many more Biroilor declarations, may be found in a 
littlo pamphlet — " Familiar Lettere to John B. Fitzpatrick, the Catholic 
Bishop of Boston, by an Independeiat Iriehman." Boston, 1854. 
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396 theological students, 32 bishops, 7 archbishops, church- 
proporty worth about $10,000,000, and 1,728,000 Catho- 



novor much favoured Protestantism or individual liberty 
in religion ; and in this respect is widely distmguished 
from tlie Teutonic population, who have tho strongest eth- 
nological instinct for personal freedom. 

Besides, tho Cathohcs are governed with absolute rigjur 
by their clergy, who are celibate priests, a social casto by 
themselves, not sympathizing with manMnd, but emascu- 
lated of the natural hmnanities of our race. There aro 
exceptional men amongst them, but such seems to be the 
rule with the class of Catholic priests in America. They 
are imited into one compact body, with complete corporate 
unity of action, and ruled despotically by their bishops, 



to think, but to believe and obey ; the priest not to reason 
and'consider, but to proclaim and command ; the vot«r is not 
to inquire and examine, but to deposit his ballot as the 
ecclesiastical authority directs. The better religious orders 
do not visit America ; the Jesuits, the most subtle enemies 
of humanity, come in abundance ;. some are known, others 
stealthily prowl about the land, all the more dangerous for 
their disguise. They all act under the direction of a single 
head. One shrewd Protestant minister may be equal to 
one Jesuit, but no ten or forty Protestant ministers is a 
match for a combination of ten Jesuits, bred to the business 
of deception, knowing no allegiance to truth or justice, 
consciously disregardmg the higher law of God, with the 
notorious maxim that " the endjustifies the means," bound 
to their order by the most stringent oath, and devoted to 
the worst purposes of the Catholic Church. 

All these priests owe allegiance to a foreign head. It is 
not an American Church ; it is Eoman, not free, individual, 
but despotic ; nay, in its designs not so much human as 
merely Papal. 

The Catholic Church opposes everything which favours 
democracy and the natural rights of man. It hates our 
free churches, free press^ and, above all, our free schools. 
No owl more shims the light. It hat€s the rule of majori- 
ties, the voice of the people ; it loves violence,force, and blood. 

Tho Catholic clergy are on the side of Slavery. They 




archbishops, and Pope. 
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find it is tlio dominant power, and pay court thereto that 
thojr may rise by its help. They love Slavery itself ; it is 
an institution thoroughly congenial to them, consistent 
with the first principles of their Church. Their Jesuit 
leaders think it is " an ulcer which will eat up the Re- 
public," and so stimulr.te and foster it for the ruin of Demo- 
cracy, the deadliest foe of the Roman hierarchy. 

Besides, most of the Catholics are the victims of oppres- 
sion, — poor, illiterate, oppressed, and often vicious. Their 
circumstances have ground the humanity out of them. No 
sect furnishes half so many criminals — victims of society 
before they bocome its foes ; no sect has so little philan- 
thropy ; none is so greedy to oppress. All this is natural. 
The lower you go down the coarser and more cruel do you 
find the human being. 

I am told there is not in all America a single Catholic 
newspaper hostile to Slavery; not one opposed to tjranny 
in general ; not one that takes sides with the oppressed in 
Europe. There is not in America a man born and bred in 
the Catholic Church, who is eminent for philosophy, science, 
literature, or art; none distinguished for philanthropy I 
The water taates of the fountain. 

Catholic votes are in the market ; the bishops can dis- 
pose of them — ^politicians will make their bid. Shall it be 
the sacrifice of the free schools ? of other noble institutions ? 
In some States it seems not unlikely. 

I do not think our leading men see all this danger. But 
the baneful inj3uence of the Church of the dark ages begins 
to show itself in the press, in the schools, and still more in 
the politics of America. Yet I am glad the Catholics come 
here. Let America be an asylum for the poor and the 
down-trodden of all lands; let the Irish ships, reeking 
with misery, land their human burdens in our harbours. 
The continent is wide enough for all. I rejoice that in 
America there is no national form of religion; — let the 
Jew, the Chinese Buddhist, the savage Indian, the Mormon, 
the Protestant, and the CathoHc have free opportunity to 
be faithful each to his own conscience. Let the American 
Catholic have his bishops, his archbishops, and his Pope, 
his Jesuits, his convents, his nunneries, his celibate priest- 
hood of hard drinkers, if ho will. Let him oppose the 
public oducation of the people; oppose the piess, the 
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mootinj^-houBO, and the ballot-box ; nay, oppose temperance 
und religion, if likes. If, with truth and justice on our 
side, the few Catholics can overcome the many Protestants, 
wo deserve defeat. We should be false to the first princi- 
ples of democratic thoor}-^, if we did not grant them their 
unalienable rights. Let there be no tyranny ; let us pay 
the Catholics good for ill ; and cast out Satan by the 
finder of God, not by the Prince of Devils. This peril is 
easily mastered. The Catholic Church has still many 
lessons to offer the Protestants. 

nr. Of the danger from the Idea th.w there is 
NO Higher Law adove the Statutes of Men. 

Of late years, it has been industriously taught in America 
that there is no law of nature superior to the statutes which 
men enact ; that politics are not amenable to conscience or 
to God. Accordmgly, the American Congress knows no 
check in legislation but the Constitution of the United 
States and the will of the majority ; none in the Constitution 
of the Universe and the will of God. The atheistic idea of 
the Jesuits, that the end justifies the means, is made the 
first principle in American politics. Hence it has been 
repeatedly declared by "prominent clergjrmen" that 
politics should not be treated of in the pulpit ; they are 
not amenable to religion ; Christianity has nothing to do 
with making or administering the laws. When the Pha- 
risees and Sadducees have silenced the prophet and the 
apostle, it is not difficult to make men believe that Machia- 
velli is a great saint, and Jesuitism the revealed religion of 
politics ! Let the legislators make what wicked laws they 
will against the rights of man ; the priest of commerce is 
to say nothing. Nay, the legislators themselves are never 
to refer to justice and the eternal right, only to the expe- 
diency of the hour. 

Then when the statute is made, the magistrate is not ta 
ask if it be just, he is only to execute it ; the people are 
to obey and help enforce the wicked enactment, never 
asking if it be right. The highest virtue in the people 
is — <* unquestioning submission to the Constitution or, 
when the statute violates their conscience, to do "a dis- 
agreeable duty !" Thus the political action of the people 
is exempt,ed from the jurisdiction of God and His natural 
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inoral law I " Christiimity has nothing to do witli poli- 
Within a fow yoftrs this doctrino hus been tuught in a 



simply as tho occasional support of a measure ; at lentftb it 
is announced as a principle. It has taken a deep hold on 
tho educated classes of the community ; for our ** superior 
education" is almost wholly of tho intellect, and of only 
its humbler powers. It appears among the lawyers, tho 
politicians, tho cditoi-s, and tlic ministers. Some deny tho 
natural distinction between right and wrong. " Justice," 
is a matter of convention ; things are not " true," but 
" agreed upon ;" not " light," only " assented to." There 
is no " moral obligation." Government rests on a compact, 
having its ultimate foundation on the caprice of men, not 
in their moral nature. What are called natural rights are 
only certain conveniences agreed upon amongst men ; legal 
fictions — their recognition is their essence, they aro tho 
creatures of a compact. Property has no foundation in the 
nature of things ; it may consist of whatever tho legis- 
lature determines — ^land, cattle, food, clothing ; or of men, 
women, and children. Dives may own Lazarus as well as 
the dogs who serve him at the gate. There is no political 
morality, only political economy. 

This conclusion arises from the philosophy of Hobbes 
and FOmer ; yes, from the first principles of Locke and 
Rousseau. It is one of the worst results of materialism 
and practical atheism. It takes different forms in different 
nations. In a monarchy it has for its axiom, " The King 
can do no wrong ; he is the Norm of Law — Voir Regis vox 
Dei." In a Democracy, " The majority can do no wrong ; 
they are the Norm ot Law — Vox Populi vox Dei." So 
the Statute becomes an idol ; loyalty takes the place of 
religion, and despotism becomes enthroned on the necks of 
the people. 

It is not surprising that this doctrine fiViO\J'l be taught 
from the pulpit in Catholic countries — it in oonformable to 
the general conduct of the Roman Church. It belongs 
also with the sensational philosophy which has yet done so 
much to break to pieces the theology of the Da :k Agea ; — 
and does not astonish one in the sects which build thereon, 
But at first sight it seems amazing that American Chris- 




At first it came in with evil laws, 
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tiana of tlio Puritanic stock, with a philosophy that 
transcends sensationalism, should prove false to the only 

Erinciplo which at onco justifies the conduct of Jotob, of 
luther, and the Puritans themsclvea. For certainly if 
ohedicnco to the establislicd law bo the highest virtue, then 
tlie Patriots and Pilgrims of New England, the Reformers 
of the Church, tho glorious .^ompany of the Apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets, and the noble army of 
martyrs, — nay, Jesur. himself, — wcro only criminals and 
traitors. To appreciate this denial of the first principle of 
all religion, it would be necessary to go deep into tho 
theology of Christendom, and touch tho fatal error of all 
the three parties just referred to. For that there is now 
no time. 

One of tho consequences of this atheistic denial of the 
natural foundation of human laws is, tho preponderance of 
parties. An opinion before it becomes a law, while it is 
yet a tendency, becomes organized into a faction, or party. 
Members of the party feel the same loyalty thereto which 
narrow patriots feel for their nation, or bigots for their 
sect ; they give up their inind and conscience to their party. 
So fidelity to their party, right or wrong, is deemed a great 
political virtue ; the individual member is bound by the 
party opinion. Thus is the private conscience still further 
debauched by the second act in this atheistic popular 
tragedy. 

Thus both national and party politics are taken out of 
the jurisdiction of morals, declared not amenable to con- 
science : in other words, are left io the control of political 
Jesuits. An American may read the natiiral result of such 
principles in the downfall, of the Grecian and Italian 
Kepublics, or wait to behold it in his own land. 

IV. Of THE DANGERS FROM THE InsTITOTION OP SLAVERY 
WHICH RESTS ON THIS FaLSE IdEA. 

Slavery is the child of Violence and Atheism. Brute 
material force is its father : the atheistic idea that there is 
no law of God above the passions of men — that is the 
mother of it. I have lately spoken so long, so often, and 
with such publicity, both of speech and print, respecting 
the extent of Slavery in America, and its condtant aiivance 
since 1788, that I shall pass over aU that theme, and speak 
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more directly of the present danger it brings upon onr 
freedom. 

There can bo no national welfare without national unity 
of action. That cannot take place unless there is national 
unity of idea in fimdaincntula. Without this a nation is 
a "house divided against itself of course it cannot 
stand. It is what mechanics call a figure without equili- 
brium ; the different parts thereof do not balance. 

Now, in the American State there are two distmct ideas 
—-Freedom and Slavery. 

The idea of freedom first got a national expression 
seventy-eight years ago next Tu jsdny. Here it is. I put 
it in a philosophic form. There am five points to it. 

First. All men are endowed by their Creator with certalii 
natural rights, amongst which is the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Second. These rights are unalienable; they can be 
alienated and forfeited only by the possessor thereof; 
the father cannot alienate them for the son, nor the son for 
the father ; nor the husband for the wife, nor the wife 
for the husband ; nor the strong for the weak, nor the 
weak for the strong ; nor the few for the many, nor the 
many for the few ; and so on. 

Third. In respect to these all men are equal ; the rich 
man has not more, and the poor less ; the strong man has 
not more, and the weak man less : — all arc exactly equal 
in these rights, however unequal in their powers. 

Fourth. It is the function of government to secure these 
natural, unalienable, and equal rights to every man. 

Fifth. Government derives aU its divine right from its 
conformity with these ideas, all its himian sanction from 
the consent of the governed. 

That is the idea of Freedom. I used to c '1 it " the 
American idea;" it was when I was younger than I am 
to-day. It is derived from human nature ; it rests on thfe 
immutable laws of God ; it is part of the natural religion 
of mankind. It demands a government aft^r natural 
justice, which is the point common between the conscience 
of God and the conscience of mankind, the point common 
also between the interests of one man and of all men. 

Now this goveniment, just in its substance, in its form 
must be democratic : that is to say, the government of all, 
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by all, una for all. You boo what consoquencos inust follow 
from such an idea, and tho attompfc to re-enact the law of 
God into political institutions. There will follow the 
freedom of tho people, re8[)ect for every natural right 
of all men, the nghta of their body, and of their spirit — 
tho rights of mind and conscience, heart and soxil. There 
must bo some restraint — as of children by their parents, 
ns of bad men bv good men ; but it will bo restraint for 
tho joint ^ood oi all parties concerned ; not restraint for 
the exclusive benefit of the restrainer. The ultimate con- 
sequence of this will be the material and spiritual welfare 
of pU — riches, comfort, ncblo manhood, all desirable 
things. 

That is the idea of Freedom. It appears in tho Decla- 
ration of Independence ; it re-appeara in the Preamble to 
the American Constitution, which aims " to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure tho bless- 
ings of libert}'." That is a religious idea ; and when men 
pray for the "reign of justice" and the "kingdom of 
heaven," to come on earth politically, I suppose they mean 
that there may be a commonwealth where every man has 
his natural rights of mind, body, and estate. 

Next is the idea of Slavery. Here it is. I put it also 
in a philosophic form. There are three points which I 
make. 

First. There are no natural, unalienable, and equal rights, 
wherewith men are endowed by their Creator ; no natural, 
unalienable, and equal right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Second. There is a great diversity of powers, and in 
virtue thereof the strong man may rule and oppress, 
enslave and ruin the v/e \ for his interest and against 
theirs. 

Third. There is no natural law of God to forbid the 
strong to oppress tho weak, and eiusiave and ruin tho 
weak. 

That is the idea of Slavery. It has never got a national 
expression in America ; it has never been laid down as a 
principle in any act of tho American people, nor in any 
single State, so far as I know. AU profess the opposite ; 
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but it ia involyod in tho moasurca of both State and 
nation. This idea is fonndod in tho Bclfiehncss of man ; it 
is atheistic. 

Tho idea must lead to a conwponding government ; that 
will bo unjust in its substance — for it wiU depend not on 
natural right, but on personal force ; not on the Constitu- 
tion of tho universe, but on the compact of men. It is the 
abnegation of God in the liniverse and of conscience in 
man. Its form will bo despotism — the government of all 
by a part, for the soke of a part. It may be a single- 
headed derootism, or a despotism of many heads ; but 
whether a Cyclpps or a Hydra, is is alike " the abomina- 
tion which makcth desolate." Its ultimate consequence is 
plain to foresee — poverty to a nation, misery, ruin. 

At first Slavery came as a measure ; nothing was said 
about it as a principle. But in a country fidl of school- 
masters, legislatures, newspapers, talking men — a measure 
without a principle to bear it up is like a single twig of 
willow cast out on a wooden floor ; there is nothing for it 
to grow by ; it will die. So of late the principle has been 
boldly avowed. Mr. Galhoxm denied the seK- evident 
truths of the Declaration of Independence; denied the 
natural, unalienable, and equal rights of man. Many 
since have done the same — political, literary, and mercan- 
tile men, and, of course, ecclesiastical men; there are 
enough of them always in the market. All parts of the 
idea of Slavery have oeen afiirmed by prominent men at 
the North and the South. It has been acted on in the for- 
mation of the constitution of everv slave State, and in the 
passage of many of its laws. It lies at the basis of a 
great deal of national legislation. 

Hear the opinions of some of our Southern patriots : 
" Sla'. ery is coeval with society :" " It was commended by 
God's chosen theocracy, and sanctioned by His Apostles in 
the Christian Church." All ancient hterature "is the 
literature of slaveholders;" "Rome and Greece owed their 
literary and national greatness exclusively to the institu- 
tion of Slavery ;" " Slavery is as necessary for the welfare 
of the Southern States as sunshine is for the flowers of the 
prairies ;" " A noble and necessary institution of God's 
creation." * " Nature is the mother and protector of 

• RicTimoTid 'Exa miner for June 30, 1854. 
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Slavery;" "Domostic Slavery is not only natural and nc- 
cegsary, but a groat bloBsing. " Free society is a aod and 
signal failure;" "it docs weU enough in a new country." 
"Free society haa become diseased by abolishing Slavery. 
It can only bo restored to pristine health, happiness, and 
prosperity by re-instituting Slavery." " Slavery may bo 
admmistercd under a new name." " Free society ia a 
monsti-osity. Like all monsters it will be short-lived. 
We dare and do vindicate Slavery in the abstract." The 
negro " needs a master to protect and govern him ; so do 
the ignorant poor in old countries."* 

"Ihero is no moral wrong in Slavery;" it "is the 
normal condition of human society." ** I'ho ben(»fit8 and 
advantages which so far have resulted from this institution 
we take as lights to guide us to the brighter truths of its 
future history." "We belong to that society of which 
Slavery is the distinguishing element, and we are not 
ashamed of it. We find it marked by every evidence of 
Divine approval." f 

These two ideas are now fairly on foot. Tliey are 
hostile ; they are both mutually invasive and destructive. 
They are in exact opposition to each other, and the nation 
which embodies these two is not a figure of equilibrium. 
As both are active forces in the minds of men, and as each 
idea tends to become a fact — a imiversal and exclusive 
fact — as men with these ideas organize into parties as a 
means to make their idea into a fact, it follows that 
there must not only be strife amongst philosophical men 
about these antagonistic principles and ideas, trat a strife 
of practical men about corresponding facts and measures. 
So the quarrel, if not otherwise ended, will pass from words 
to what seems more serious ; and one will overcome the 
other. 

So long as these two ideas exist in the nation as two 
political forces there is no national \mity of idea, of course, 
no unity of action. For there is no centre of gravity 
common to Freedom and Slavery. They wili not compose 
an equilibrious figure. You may cry, " Pt»ce ! peace !" 

• Richmond Examivner, June '23, 1854. 

t Charleston Standard (S.O.), JnUe 21, 1854. . 
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but 80 long as them two antagonistic ideas remain, each. 
Becking to organize itself and get exclusive power, there 
is no peace ; there can bo none. 

The question before the nation to day is, "Which shall 
prevail — the idea and fact of Freedom, or the idea and the 
factof Slavery ; Freedom, exclusive and universal, or Slavery, 
exclusive and universal P The question is not merely, 
Shall the African be bond or frc^ : but shall America be a 
democracy or a despotism 1"' For nothing is so remorseless 
as an idea, and no logic is so strong as the hibtorical 
development of a national idea by millions of men. A 
measure is nothing without if^s principle. The idea which 
allows Slavery in South Carolina wiU establish it also in 
New England. The bondage of a black man in Alexandria 
imperils every white woman's daughter in Boston. You 
cannot escape the consequences of a first principle more 
than you can " take the leap of Niagara and stop when 
half-way down." The principle which recognises Slavery 
in the constitution of the United States would make all 
America a despotism; while the principle which made 
John Quincy Adams a free man would extirpate Slavery 
from Louisiana and Texas. It is plain America cannot 
long hold these two contradictions in the national conscious- 
ness. Equilibrium must come. 

Now there are three possible ways of settling the quarrel 
between these two ideas ; only three. The categories are 
exhaustive. 

This is the first : The discord may rend the nation 
asunder and the two elements separate and become distinct 
nations — a despotism wii;h the idea of Slavery, a democracy 
with the idea of Freedom. Then each will be an equih- 
brious figure. The Anglo-Saxon despotism may go to 
ruin on its own account, while the Anglo-Saxon democracy 
marches on to national welfare. That is the first iiypo- 
thesis. 

Or, secoad : The idea of Freedom may destroy Slavery, 
with all its accidents — attendant and consequent. Then 
the nation may have unity of idea, and so a unity of 
action, and become a harmonious whole, a ur it of freedom, 
a great industrial democracy, re-enacting thf laws of God, 
and pursuing its way, continually attaining greater degrees 
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of freedom and prosperity. That is tho second hypo- 
thesis. 

Here is tho third : The idea of Slavery may destroy 
Freedom, with all its accidents — attendant and consequent. 
Then the nation will become an intoger ; only it will be a 
unit of despotism. This involves, of course, the destruc- 
tive revolution of all our liberal institutions. State as well 
as national. Democracy must go down ; the free press 
go down ; tho free church go down ; the free school ^o 
down. There must be an industrial despotism, which will 
soon become a military despotLsm. Popular legislation 
must end ; the Federal Congress will be a club of officials, 
like Kero's senate, which voted his horse first consuL The 
State legislature will be a knot of commissioiAers, tide- 
waiters, postmasters, district attorneys, deputy-marshals. 
The town-meeting will be a gang of government officers, 
like the "Marshal's Guard," revolvers in their pockets, 
soldiers at their back. The Habeas Corpus will be at an 
end; trial by jury never heard of, and open courtjs as 
common in America as in Spain or Rome. Commissioners 
Curtis, Loring, and Kane will not be exceptional men; 
there will be no other "judges ;" all courts, courts of the 
kidnapper ; all process summary ; all cases* decided by the 
will of the Government; arbitrary force the only rule. 
The constable wOl disappear, the soldier come forth. All 
newspapers will be like the " Satanic press *' of Boston 
and New York, like the ioumal of St. Petersburg, or the 
Diario Romano, which tell lies when the ruler cotiiHands, 
or ticll truth when he insists upon it. Then the wicked 
wiU walk on every side, for the vilest of men will be 
exEilted, and America, become the mock and scorn and 
hissing of the nations, will go down to worse shame thaa 
was ever heaped upon Sodom; for with her lust for wealth, 
land, and' power, she will also have committed the crime 
against nature. Then America will be another Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, yea, like Gomorrah — for the Dead 
Sea will have settled down upon us with nothing living 
in its breast, and the rulers will proclaim peace where 
they have made solitude. 

Which of these three L ypotheses shall we take ? 

!► Will there be a separation of the two elements, and 
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ft fonnation of two difltinct States, — Freedom with demo- 
cracy, and Slavery with a tendency to despotism ? T)iat 
may save one half the nation, and leave the other to volun- 
tary ruin. Certainly it is better to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands and two feet to bo 
cast into everlasting fire. 

Now, I do not suppose it is possible for the Anglo-Saxons 
of America to remain as one nation for a great many years. 
Suppose wo become harmonious and prosper abimdantly : 
when there are a hundred millions on the Atlantic hIoog, 
another hundred millions in the Missicsippi Vallej', a third 
hundred millions on the Pacific slope, and a fourth hundred 
millions in South America, — ^it is not I'kely that all these 
will hold together. We shall be too wide spread. And, 
besides, it is not according to the disposition of the Teutonic 
family to aggregate into one great State any very large 
bod)' of men ; division, not conglomeration, is nfcer the eth- 
nolojnc instinct and the historical custom of the Teutonic 
family, and espec'ally of its Anglo-Saxon tribe. We do 
not like centralization of power, but have such strong in- 
dividuality that we prefer local self-government ; we are 
social, not gregarious like the Celtic family. I, therefore, 
do not look on the union of the States as a thing that is 
likely to last a great length of time, under any circum- 
stances. I doubt if any. part of the nation will desire it a 
hundred years hence. 

True, there are causes which tend to keep us united : 
comBiunity of ethnologic origin — fifteen millions are Anglo- 
Saxoa • — unity of language, literature, religion ; historic 
and legal traditions, and commercial interest. But all 
these may easily be overcome, and doubtless will be. So a 
dissolution of the great Anglo-Saxon State seems likely to 
take place, when the territory ia spread so wide that there 
is a i>ractical inconvenience in balancing the nation on a 
single governmental point ; when the numbers are so great 
that we reqxiire many centres of legislative and administra- 
tive iiction in order to secure individual freedom of the 
parts, as well as national unity of the whole ; or when the 
Federal Government shall become so corrupt that the 
trunlc will not sustain the limbs. Then the branches 
which make up this great American banyan-tree will 
separate from the rotten primeval trunk, draw their eup- 
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port from thoir own local roots, and spread into great and 
independent trees. All this may take place without 
fighting. Massachusetts and Maine were once a single 
State ; now friendly sisters. 

But I do not think this " dissolution of the Union " 
wiU take place immediately, or very soon. For America 
is not now ruled — as it is commonly thought — either by 
the mass of men who follow their national, etlmological, 
and human instincts ; or by a few far-sighted men of 
genius for politics, who consciously obey the Law of God 
made clear in their own masterly mind and conscience, and 
make statutes in advance of the calculation or' oven the in- 
stincts of the people, and so manage the ship of State that 
every occasional tack is on a great circle of the Universe, 
a right line of justice, and therefore the shortest way to 
welfare : but by two very different cIhsscs of men ; — by 
mercantile men, who covet money, actual or expectant 
capitalists ; and by political men, who want power, actual 
or expectant ofi&ce-holders. These appear diverse; but 
there is a strong unanimity between the two; — for the 
mercantile men want money as a means of power, and the 
political men power as a means of money. There are noble 
men in both classes, exceptional, not instantial, men with 
great riches even, and great office. But as a class, these 
men are not above the average morality of the people, often 
below it : they have no deep, religious faith, which leads 
them to trust the Higher Law of God. They do not look 
for principles that are right, conformable to the constitu- 
tion of the universe, and i5o creative of the nation's perma- 
nent welfare ; but only for expedient measures, productive 
to themselves of selfish money or selfish power. In gene- 
raly they have the character of adventurers, the aims of ad- 
venturers, the morals of adventurers ; they begin poor, and 
of course obscure, and are then " democratic," and hurrah 
fo!f the people : " Down with the powerful and the rich" is 
the private maxim of their heart. If they are successful, 
and become rich, famous, attaining high office, they com- 
monly despise the people : " Down with the people I'* is 
the axiom of their heart — only they dare not say it ; for 
there are so many others with the same selfishness, who 
have not yet achieved their end, and raise the opposite cry. 
The line of the nation's course is a resultant of tho com- 
pound selfishness of these two classes. 
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From these two, with tlveir mercantile and political bcI- 
iislmess, wo are to expect no comprehensive morality, whicli 
will secure the rights of mankind ; no comprohcnsii o 
policy, which will secure expedient measures lor a long 
time. Both will unite in what serves their apparent in- 
terest, brings money to the trader, power to the politicir.n, 
— whatever be the consequence to the country. 

As things now arc, the Union favou s the schemes of 
both of these classes of men ; thereby the politician gets 
power, the trader makes money. 

If the Union were to be dissolved and a great Northern 
Commonwealth were to bo organized, with the idea of 
freedom, three quarters of the politicians. Federal and 
State, would pass into contempt and oblivion ; all that 
class of Northern demagogues who scoff at God's Law, 
such as filled the offices of the late Whig administration in 
its day of power, or as fill the offices of the Demccratio 
administration to-day — they would drop down so deep that 
no plummet would ever reach them ; you would never hear 
of them agi in. 

Gratitude is not a very common virtue ; but gratitude 
to the hand of Slavery, which feeds these creatures, is their 
sole and single moral excellence ; they have that form of 
gratitude. When the hand of Slavery is cut off, that class 
of men will perish jusi as caterpillars die when, same day 
in May, the farmer cuts off from the old tree a great branch 
to graft in. a better fruit. The caterpillars will not vote 
for the grafting. That class of men will go for t'ae Union 
while it serves them. 

Look at the other class. Property is safe in America : 
and why ? Because we have aimed to establish a govern- 
ment on natural rights, and property is a natural right ; 
say oligarchic Blackstone and socialistic Proudhon what 
they may, property is not the mere creature of compact, or 
the child of robbery ; it is founded in the nature of man. 
It has a very great and important function to perform. 
Nowhere in the world is it so much respected es here. 

But there is one kind of property which is not safe just 
now : — ^Property in men. It is the only kind of property 
which is purely the creature of violence and law ; it has 
JXO root in itseu. 

Now, the Union protects that " property." There are 
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three hundred thousand sLivc-hohlcrs, owning thirteen 
hundred millions of dol mrs invcHted in men. Their wealth 
depends on the Union ; destroy that, and their unnatural 
property will take to itself legs and run off, seeking liberty 
by night, or else stay at home and, lilco an Anglo-Saxon, 
take to itself lirebrands and sword^i, and burn down the 
master's house and cut the master's throat. So the slave- 
holder wants the Union ; ho makes money by it. Slavery 
is unprofitable to the nation. No tlirce millions earn so 
little as the three million slaves. It is costly to every 
State. But it enriches the owner of the slaves. The South 
is agricultural ; that is all. She raises cotton, sugar, and 
corn ; she has no commerce, no manufactures, no mining. 
The North has mills, ships, mines, manufactures ; buys and 
sells for the South, and makes money by what impoverishes 
the South. So all the great (jommercial centres of the 
North are in favour of Union, in favour of Slavery. The 
instinct of American trade juftt now is hostile to American 
freedom. The money power and the slave power go hand 
in hand. Of course such editors and ministers as are only 
the tools of the money power, or the slave power, will be 
fond of "Union at all hazards." They will sell their 
mothers to keep it. Now these are the controlling classes 
of men ; these ministers and editors are the mouthpieces 
of these controlling classes of men ; and as these classes 
make money and power out of the Union, for the present 
I think the Union will hold together. Yet I know very 
well that there are causes now at work which embitter the 
minds of men, and which, if much enforced, will so exas- 
perate the North that we shall rend the Union asunder at 
a blow. That I think not likely to take place, for the 
South sees the peril and its own ruin. 

II. The next hjrpothesis is. Freedom may triumph over 
Slavery. That was the expectation once, at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence ; nay, at the formation of the 
Constitution. But only two national steps have been taken 
against Slavery since then — one the Ordinance of 1787, 
the other the abolition of the African Slave-Tracle ; really 
that was done in 1788, formally twenty years after. In the 
individual States, the white man's freedom enlarges every 
year ; but the Federal Government becomes more and 
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moro addicted to Slavery. This liypothoais docs liot Bocm 
Ycry likely to bo adopted, 

III. Shall Slavery doetroy Freedom? It looks very 
much like it. Hero are nine p;reat steps, openly taken 
einco '87, in favour of Slavery. First, America put Slavery 
into the Constitution. Second, out of old soil she made 
four new slave States, Tliird, America, in 1793, adopted 
Slavery as a Federal institution, and guaranteed her pro- 
tection for that kind of property as for no other. Fourth, 
America bought the Louisiana territory in 1803, and pr.t 
Slavery into it. Fifth, she thence made Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and then Arkansas slave States. Sixth, she made 
Slavciy perpetual in Florida, Seventh, she annexed Texas. 
Eighth, she fought the Mexican war, and plundered a 
feeble sister republic of California, Utah, and New Mexico, 
to get more slave soil. Ninth, America gave ten millions 
of mone^ to Texrs to support Slavery, passed the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and has since kidnapped men in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana,' in all the East, in all the 
West, in all the Middle States. All the great cities have 
kidnapped their own citizens. Professional elave-himters 
are members of New England churches; kidnappers sit 
down r.t the Lord's table in the city of Cotton, Chauncey, 
and Mayhew. In this very year, before it is half throueji, 
America has taken two more steps for the destruction 
of Freedom. The repeal of the Missouri compromise and 
the enslavement of Nebraska : that is the tenth step. Here 
is the eleventh: The Mexican treaty, giving away ten 
millions of dollars and buying a little strip of worthless 
land, solely that it may serve the cause of Slavery. 

Here are eleven great steps openly taken towards the 
ruin of liberty in Ajmerica. Are these the worst ? Very 
far from it ! Yet more dangerous things have been done 
in secret. 

I. Slavery has corrupted the mercantile class. Almost 
all the leading merchants of the North are pro-Slavery 
men. They hate freedom, hate your freedom and mine I 
This is the only Christian country in which commerce is 
hostile to freedom. 
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IT. 800 the corruption of the political class. Tlicro are 
forty tliousand ofliccrs of tin; Fcdorul Govemraont. Ixwk 
at them in Jioslou — tlieir characttT is as well known as 
tliis Hull. Head tlieir journals in this city — do you catch 
a wljisper of freedom in tlicm ? Slavery has sought its 
menial servants — men hasely born and basely bred : it lia« 
corrupted them still further, and put thara in office. 
America, like Hussia, is the country for mean men to 
tlirivc in. Qivo him time and miro enough, a worm con 
crawl as high as an eaglo flies. State rights arc sacrificed 
at the North ; centralization ^oes on with rapid strides ; 
State Liws ore trodden under loot.* The Northern Proui- 
dcnt is all for Slavery. The Northern members of the 
Cabinet are for Slaverj-^ ; in the Senate, fourteen Northern 
Democrats were for the enslavement of Nebraska ; in the 
House of Representatives, forty-four Northern Democrats 
voted for the bill, — fourteen in the Senate, forty-four in the 
House, fifty-eight Northern men voted against the con- 
science of the North and the law of God- Only eight 
men out of all the South coidd be found friendly to justice 
and false to their own local idea of injustice. The present 
administration, with its supple tools of tyranny, came into 
office while the cry of "No Higher Law" waa echoing 
through the land 1 

III. Slavery has debauched the Press. How many 
leading journals of commerce and politics in the great 
cities do you know that are friendly to Freedom and 
opposed to Slavery ? Out of the five large daily com- 
mercial papers in Boston, Whig or Democratic, I know of 
only one that has spoken a word for freedom this great 
while. The American newspapers are poor defenders of 
American liberty. Listen to one of tliem, speaking of 
the last kidnapping in Boston: "We shall need to em- 
ploy the same measures of coercion a« are necessary in 
monarchical countries." There is always some one ready to 
do the basest deeds. Yet there are Bome noble journals — 

* While this volume Ib pafising through the presB, another example of 
this same corruption appears. Tho Senate paaaes a bOl to protect United 
States officers engaged in kidnapping citizens of tho free States, from 
the jusLico of the people. Such kidnappers are to be tried in the kid- 
nappers' court. 
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■political and commorcinl ; Huch as tho New York IVibwic 
and Evening Post. 

IV. Then our colleges and schools arc corniptod bv 
Slavery. I do not know of five colleges in all the North 
"which publicly appear on the side of Freedom. What the 
hearts of the presidents and professors are, (jlod knows, not 
I. Tho great crime against humanity, practical atheism, 
found ready support in Northern colleges, in 1850 and 1 851, 
Once, tho common reading books of our schools were fuK 
of noble words. Road tho school-books now made; by 
Yankee podlcrs of literature, and what liberal ideas do 
you find there P They are meant for the Southern market. 
Slavery must not bo offended ! 

V. Slavery has corrupted tho churches ! There arc 
twenty-eight thousand Protestant clergymen in the United 
States. There are noble hearts, true and just men among 
them, who have fearlessly borne witness to the truth. I 
need not mention their names. Alas ! they are not very 
numerous ; I should not have to go over my fingers many 
times to count them all. I honour these exceptional men. 
Some of them are old, far older than I am ; older than my 
father need have been ; some of them arc far younger than 
I ; nay, some of them younger than my children might be : 
and I honour these men for tho fearless testimony which 
they have borne — the old, the middle-aged, and the young. 
But they are very exceptional men. Is there a minister 
in the South who preaches against Slavery ? How few in 
all tlie North ! 

Look and see the condition of the Sunday schools. In 
1853, the Episcopal Methodists had 9,438 Sunday schools ; 
102,702 Sunday school teachers ; 525,008 scholars. There 
13 not an anti-Slavery Sunday school in the compass of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. Last year, in New York, 
they issued, on an average, two thousand bound volumes 
every day in the year, not a line against Slavery in them. 
They printed also two thousand pamphlets every day ; 
there is not a line in them all against Slavery ; they printed 
more than t\vo hundred and forty million pages of Sunday 
s»chool books, not a line against Slavery in them all ; not a 
line showing that it is v-icked to buy and sell a man, for 
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whom, according to tho Methodist Episcopal Chvircli, 
Christ died ! 

Tlio Orthodox Sunday School Union spent last year 
^248,201 ; not a cent against Shivery, our great national 
sin. They print books by the million. Only one of them 
contains a word against Shivery ; that is Cowper' b Task, 
which contains those words — my mother taugl\t them to 
me when I was a little boy, and sat in her lap : — 

" I wo]il<l not have a b1rv« to till my groand, 
To carry mo, to fan mo when 1 sloop, 
And tremble when 1 wako, fo'* all the wealth 
That Binows, bought and sold, havo over earned 1" 

You all know it : if you do not, you had better Icam and 
teach it to your children. That is tho only anti-Slavery 
work they print. Once they published a book written by 
^Mr. Gallaudet, which related the story, I think, of the 
selling of Joseph : at any rate, it showed that Egyptian 
Slavery was wrong. A little girl in a Sunday school in 
one of the Southern States one day said to her teacher, 
" If it was wrong to make Joseph a slave, why is it not 
wrong to make Dinah, and Sambo, and Chloe slaves P'* 
The Sunday school teacher and the church took the alarm, 
and complained of the Sunday School Union: "You are 
poisoning the South with your religion, telling the children 
that Slavery w wicked." It was a serious thing, " disso- 
lution of the Union," " levying war," or at least, " misde- 
meanor," for aught I know, "obstructing an officer of the 
United States." What do you think the Sunday School 
Union did ? It supprcssecl the book 1 It printed one 
Sunday school book which had a line against Egyptian 
Slavery and then suppressed it I and it cannot be had 
to-day. Amid all their million books, there is not a line 
against Slavery, save what Cowper sung. There are five 
million Sunday school scholars in the United States, and 
there is not a Sunday school manual which has got a word 
against Slavery in it. 

You all know the American Tract Society. Last year 
the American Tract Society in Boston spent $79,983.46 ; 
it visited more than fourteen thousand families ; it dis- 
tributed 3,334,920 tracts — not a word against Slavery in 
them all. The American Tract Society in New York last 
year visited 568,000 families, containing three milKon 
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j:mvpr»Hfifi)j44^i!v?;>4^'t^ It, (liMl.t'ihutod I mdiMln Kn^liMh, I<'rfmf.li, 
ilrn'miin, Oui^dh, iJutviHli, Sw>MiiHli, Nom^^'iun, ftnliun, 
ffnnpfun'art, ftnd W(^lHl^ and if, tiof; ^mwi (nm mi^^ia 
\m\ f\ov whiwfKn' ft M\p^h w^rd rtj^ftinnt iIuh ^vm\i miimai 

which rtviili i'tw pffi«frral pm^poMO, but. fHmtitiuiufif wutt<5r 
ndvrn'wn tf» Hlftvi»ry; ii; Ml.r'il((ifi out nil U»o iintUHluvcry 
mri.t.toii", f,h<n> pviivlirt and wmidatoM tho boolc. U rim Tract 
Hooi<^ty idwr* wima5JfO(l hy»roHui(:rt i'vom th(< Ii( inum (Jlmrtjli? 

At thirt day, fi()l),()0() hIivvom dvo diiw-tly mul p«rftonully 
f.WTit'idi by n'Hn> wiio avn <^(dliid profi^Msing; C'liriHtLnH," 
** m«')mh»n'?4 in fjood ((ilhwMbip " <it' tho chmv^htiw «£' this 
land J HO.OOO owiied by PrftMliytovianM, by Bap- 

to, 2ri(),0()() own«^d b7 McthodiHtM -.-^m), (){){) nliives in 
thin, land owtkhI by turn. Wuo proftsMH tlioTOf«dv(!ft (jlinHtiana, 
and in churchoH nit dowii to tak(» tlio LoiyI'm Happfjr, in the 
name of ( Jhriat. and God ! Thoin are miniatca'a who own 
tlieir fallow-mon — ** bouglit with a priuo." 

Doea not this look as if SUivory were to triumph over 
Freedom ? 

YI. Silvery cornipta tJie jndioial class. In America, 
eapmully ia N&w England, no daaa of men has been so 
mut^h reapeete<l as the jndjjfea ; and for this reason : we 
have had wise, learned, exuelleut men for our judgea ; men 
who reverenced the higher hiw of God, and sought by 
human atatut^js to execute juBtice. You all know their 
v<?nerable names, jmd how revere?itially we have looked up 
tv> them. Many of them are dead ; some are still living, 
and their hoary haira are a crown of glory on a judicial 
Kife, without judicial blot. But of lute Slavery has put a 
diff^srent class of men on the benches of the Federal Courts 
— mere took of the Government ; creatures which get their 
appointment as |)ay for past political service, and as pay 
in i^vanee for iniquity r.ot yet accomplished. You see 
the consequences. Note the zeal of the Federal Judges to 
execute iniquity by statute and destroy liberty. See how 
readv they are to support the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
whyJlx tra/iiiples on the spirit of the Constitution, and its 
letter too ; which outrages justice and violates^ the most 
gisai's^d griaciples and precepts of Christianity. JSTot a 
rait^i 5»tate* judge, circuit or district, has uttered one 
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wor<l against that "bill of ahorainatioas."^ Nflv, how 
greedy they aro to get victLais under it ! No won lovea 
better to rend a Iamb into fragments than these judgee to 
kidnap a Fugitive fcJlavo, and punish any man who darea io 
speak against it. You know v/hat has happened in Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill Courts. You remember the " miraculoufi" 
rescue of Shad: ach ; the peaceable snatching of a man troin 
iho hands of a cowaitUy kidnapper was " high treafson 
it was " levying war." You remember the " trial** of tlio 
rescuers! Judge Sprague's charge to the Grand Snry, 
that, if they thought the question was which they ought 
to obey, the law of man or the law of God, then they must 
" obey both !" serve God and Mammon, Christ and tho 
devil, in the same act I You remember the " trial," the 
" ruling" of the Bench, the swearing on the stand, the 
witness coming back to alter and " en&rge his testimony" 
and have another gird at the prisoner I You have not 
forgotten the trials before Judge JIane atPhiladelpbiSy and 
Judge Grier at Christiana and Wilkesbarre. 

The£^ are natural results of causes well known. Yon 
cannot escape a principle. Enslave a negro, wiU you ? — 
you doom to bondage your own sons and daughters, by 
your own act. 

Do you forget the Union meeting in Faniiuil Hall, 
Norember 26th, 1850, the Tuesday l^ore Th&nksgiving 
Day ? It was called to indorse the Fugitive Slave Bill — a 
meeting to promote the stealin|; of men in Boston, of your 
fellow-worshippers and my panshionera. Do yon rem^aber 
the Democratic Herods and Whig Pirates, who were made 
friends that day, melted into one unity of despotism, 
ia order that they might enslave men? They had unity 
of idea and unity of actioa, that day. Do you remember 
the speeches of Mr. C*urtis and Mr. Haillett; their yelp 
against the unalienable rights of men ; their howl at God's 
Higher liaw ? The worser half of that platform is now the 
United States Court; — ^the Fugitive Skve Bill judge, th© 
United States attorney. Th<gr got their offices for their 
political services past and for their character — very fitting 
reward to very fitting men I ^ A man professes a fondn^ 
for kidnapping, hurrahs for it in Faneuil Hall : — give him 
the United States judgeship; make him United Stat^ 
attorney — fit to fit! When Slavery disj^Hises offices. 
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every service rondcrcd to dcspotisni is well paid. Men 
with foreheads of brass, with iron elbows, with consciences 
of clastic, whose chief commandment of their law, 
their prophets, and their gospel, is to 

— — crook tho prcpnant hinges of tho knco, 
Whcro thrift may follow fawning 

verily they shall have their reward I They shall become 
Fugitive Slave Bill judges ; yea, attorneys of tho United 
States I 

In 1836, a poor slave girl named Med, who had been 
b/ought from Louisiana to Boston by her master, sued for 
her freedom in the courto of Massachusetts. Mr. Benjamin 
R. Curtis appeared as the slave-hunter's counsel, long, and 
stoutly, and learnedly ^contending that she shpuld not re- 
ceive her freedom by tho laws, constitution, and usages of 
this Commonwealth, but should be sent back to eternal 
bondage.* On the 7th of March, 1850, Mr. Webster 
made his speech against Freedom, so fatal to himself; but 
soon after found such a fire in his rear that he must 
return to Masssfchusetts to rescue his own popularity — 
then apparently in great peril. On the 29th of April, 
the same Mr. Curtis, faithful to his proclivities towards 
Slavery, made a public address to the apostate senator, at 
the Revere House, and^ expressed his " abounding grati- 
tude for the ability and fidelity" which Mr. "Webster had 
"brought to the defence of the Constitution and the Union;" 
praising him as " eminently vigilant, wise, and faithful to 
ctir country, without shadow of turning." At the Union 
meeting in Faneuil Hall (Nov. 26th), Mr. Curtis declared 
the fumtive slaves " a claiss of foreigners," " with whose 
rights Massachusetts has nothing to do. It is enough for 
us that they have no right to be here" Other services, 

* Tho girl was eet free, and the principle laid down that slaves coming 
to a free State with tho consent of their masters, eecured their freedom. 
An account of the caae waa published in the Boston Daily Ad/vertiser of 
August 29, 1836, and introduced with the following editorial comment : — 
" In some of the States there is, we believe, legislative provision for cases 
of this sort [namely, allowing the master to bring and keep slaves in 
bondage], and it would seem that some such provision is necessary in 
this State, unless we would prohibit citizens of tho slave-holding States 
from travelling in this State with their families, and unless wo would per- 
mit such of them as wish to emancipate their slaves, to throw them at 
their pleasure upon the people of this State." 
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similar or analogous, which ho has rendered to the causo 
of inhumanity, I licro pass by. 

This is a world in which " men dft nothing for nothing ;" 
the workman is worthy of his hire ; in due time Mr. Curtis 
received his reward. 

Ho has lately (Juno 7th) "charged" the Grand Jury 
of the Circuit Court of the United States, pointing out 
their duty in respect to recent events in Boston. A federal 
tuactment of 1790 provides that, if any person shall wil- 
fully obstruct, resist, or oppose any officer of the United 
States in executing any legal writ or process thereof, ho 
shall bo imprisoned not more than twelve months, and 
fined not more than three hundred dollars. Mr. Curtis 
charges that the offence is " a misdemeanour to consti- 
tute the crime, it is " not necessary to prove the accused 
used or even threatened active violence." " If a multitude 
of persons should assemble, even in a public highway, with 
the design to stand together, and thus prevent the officer 
from passing freely along the way, . . . this would of 
itself, and without any active violence, be such an obstruc- 
tion u» is coutempMiled by this law." 

So much for what constitutes the crime. Now see who 
are criminals : " All who are present and actually obstruct, 
resist, or oppose, are of cou ~^iilty. So are all wlo are 
present, leagued in the comm^ — 'to, and so situated as 
to be able, in case of need, to alioi. ^sistance to those 
actually engaged, though they do not actually obstruct, 
resist, or oppose." That is, they are guilty of a misde- 
meanour, because they are in the neighbourhood of such 
as oppose a constable of the United States, and are "able" 
" to afford assistance." " If they are present for the pur- 
pose of affording assistance, though no overt act is done by 
them, they are still guilty under this law." They are 
guilty of a misdemeanour, not merely as accessory before 
the fact, but as principals, for " in misdemeanours all are 
principals." 

" Not only those who are present, but those who, though 
absent when the offence was committed, didprocure, counsel, 
command, or abet others to commit the offence, are indict- 
able as principals." But what amounts to such counselling 
as constitutes a misdemeanour? "Evincing an express 
liking, approbation, or assent to another's criminal design/' 
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" It ncod not appear that tho prociso time, or place, or 



express liking-, approbation, or assent" to tlio rescue of 
Mr. Burns are ft^lty of a misdemeanour ; if tliey oAdnced 
" an express liking'" that lie shoidd bo rescued by a miracle 
wrought by Almighty God, — and sonio did oxjjress "ap- 
probation' of that "means," — they are indictable, guilty 
of a " misdorooanour " it need not appear that tho pre- 
ciflo time, or place, or means advised, woro used !" If any 
coloured woman, during tho Avicked week — which- was ten 
days long — sprayed (that God would deliver Anthony, as it 
is said his angel delivered Peter, or said " amen" to such 
a prayei , she was ". guilty of a misdemeanour :" to bo in- 
dicted as a " principal." 

So every man in JBoston who, on that bad Friday, stood 
in tho streets of Boston between Court Square and T 
Wharf, Y,r i " guilty of a misdemeanour," liable to a fine of 
three hundred dollars, and to gaoling for twelve months. 
All who at Faneuil Hall stirred up the minds of the people 
in opposition to the Fugitive Slave BiU ; all who shouted, 
who clapped their hands at tho words or tho countenance 
of their favourites, or who expressed " approbation " by a 
whisper of " assent," are " guilty of misdemeanour." The 
very women who stood for four days at the street comers, 
and hissed the infamqns slave-hunters and their coadjutors, 
they, too, ou<jht t<; be pimishcd by fine of three hundred 
dollars and imprisonment for a year ! "Well, there were 
fifteen thousand persons "assembled" " in the highway " 
of the City of Boston that day opposed to kidnapping; 
half tho newspapers in the country towns of Massachu- 
setts " ovinced an express Hldng " for freedom, and opposed 
tho kidnapping ; they are all " guilty of a misdemeanour ;" 
they are "pnncipals." Nay, the few ministers all over 
tho State, w'lo preached that kidnapping was a sin; those 
who read brave words out of the Old Testament or the 
New; those who prayed that the victim might escape: 
they, L%ewise, were "guilty of a misdemeanour," 
liable to bo fined three himdred dollars and gaoled for 
twelve months. Excellent Fugitive Slave Bui Judge! 
Mr. Webster did wisely in making that "appointment ! He 
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Wo all laiow against whom this judicial iniquity was 
directed — against men who at Fanouil Hall, under the 
pictured and sculptured eyes of John Hancock and tLo 
three Adamses, appealed to tho spirit of hTmianity, not yet 
crushed out of your huart and -nine, and lifted up their 
voices in favour of freedom and tho cttimal law of God. If 
ho had called us by our names he could not have made tho 
thing plainer. You Imow tho zeal of tho tTnited States 
Attorney, you have heard of tho swearing before tho Grand 
Jury and at the Grand Jury. Did the Judge's lightning 
only glow with judicial ardour and zeal for tho Fugitive 
Slave Bill P— or was it also red with personal malignity 
and family spleen ? Judge you ! 

But, alas ! there was a Grand Jury, and tho Salmonean 
thunder of tho Fugitive Slave Bill Judge fell harmless- 
quenched, conquered, disgraced, and brutal — ^to the ground. 
Poor Fugitive Slave Bill Court ! it can only gnash its 
teeth agamst freedom of speech in Faneuil Hall ; only bark 
and yelp against the unalienable rights of man, and howl 
against the Higher Law of God ! it cannot bite I Poor im- 
becile, malignant Court ! What a pity that the Fugitive 
Slave Bill Judge was not himself the Grand Jury, to order 
the indictment ! what a shame that the ^.ttorney was not 
a petty jury to convict ! Then New England, like Old, 
nught have had her " bloody assizes," and Boston streets 
might have streamed with the heart's gore of noble men 
and women; and human heads might have decked the 
pinnacles all round the town; and Judge Curtis and 
Attorney Hallett might have had their place with Judge 
Jeffreys and Jchn Boilman of old. What a pity tjiat we 
have a Grand Jury and a traverse jury to stand between 
the malignant aim of the slave-hunter and the heart of 
you and me ! Perhaps the Court will try again, and find a 
more pliant Grand Jmy, easier to intimidate. Let mo sug- 

Ejst to the Court, that the next time it should pack itf jcirors 
om the Marshal's " guard." Then there wiU be unity of 
idea ; of action, too — the Court a figure of equilibrium.* 

At a Fugitive Slave Bill meeting in Far.euil HaU, it is 
easy to ask a minister a question designed to be insulting, 

• The expcrimont waa made ; the brother-in-law of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill Judge was put on tho jury, and indictments were found in 
October aad November. 
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and not daro Hatcn to tho proffered ropl) ; easy to bark at 
justice, and howl at tho uniJienablo rights of man ; easy 
t;0 yolp out the vengeance of a conupt administration of 
Bluve-huntors upon all who love the IIi:^her Law of God ; 
but He himself has so fashioned tho hcr-rts of men that we 
instinctively hate all tyranny, all oppression, all wrong ; 
and the hand of history brands incfl'aoenble disgrace on the 
brass foreheads of tdl such as enact iniquity by statute, and 
execute wickedness as law. The memory of the wicked 
shall rot. Scroggs and Jeffreys also got their appointment 
as pay for their service and their character — fitting blood- 
hounds for a fitting king. For near two hundred years 
their names have been a stench in the face of tlic Anglo- 
Saxon tribe. Others as unscrupulous may take warning 
by their fate. 

Thus has Slavery debauched tho Federal Courts. 

VII. Alas me! Slavery has not ended yet its long 
career of sin. Its corruption is seven-fold. It debauches 
the elected offices of our City, and even our Stat€. In the 
Sims time of 1851, the laws of Massachusetts were violated 
nine days running, and the Free Soil Governor sat iu the 
State House as ime as a feather in his chair. In the wicked 
week of 1854, the Whig Governor sat in the seat of his 
predecessor ; Massachusetts was one of the inferior coun- 
ties of Virginia, and a slave-hunter had eminent domain 
over the birthplace of' Franklin and the burial-place of 
Hancock! Nay, against our own laws the Free Soil 
Mayor put the neck of Boston in the hands of a " train- 
band captain" — the people " wondering much to see how 
he did ride ! " Boston was a suburb of Alexandria ; the 
mayor a slave-catcher for our masters at tho South ! You 
and I were only feUoW'slaves ! 

All this looks as if Slavery was to triumph over Freedom. 
But even this is not the end. Slavery has privately 
emptied her seven vials of wrath upon the nation — com- 
mitting seven debaucheries of human safeguards of our 
natural rights. That is not enough — there are other 
seven to come. This Apocalyptic Dragon, grown black 
with long-continued deeds of sname and death, now medi- 
tates five further steps of crime. Here is the programme 
of the nejct attempt---a new political tragedy in five acts. 
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I. — Tho acquisition of Doniinioa — and then all Hayti 
— ns now ^Ittvo territory. 

II. — Tho acquisition of Cuba, hy purcliase, or else by 
private fillibustoring and public war, — as now slave ter- 
ritory. 

III. — Tho re-cstablishment of Slavery in all tho free 
States, by judicial "decision" or legislative enactment. 
Then tho master of tho North may " sit down with his 
slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill monument !" 

IV. Tho restoration of tho African Slave-Trade, wliich 
is already seriously proposed and defended in tho Southern 
journalfi. Nay, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions recommend the first step towards it — tho withdrawal 
of our fleet from the coaat of Africa. You cannot escape 
tho C0J3 sequence of your first principle : if Slavery is rig^ht, 
then the Slave Trade is right ; tho traffic between Gmnea 
and New Orleans is no worse than between Virginia and 
New Orleans ; it is no worse to kidnap in Timbuctoo than 
in Boston. 

V. A yet further quarrel must be sought with Mexico^ 
tmd more slave territory be stolen from her. 

Who shall oppose this five-fold wickedness ? The Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill party; — the Nebraska Enslavement party P 
Northern servihty has hitherto bee n ready to grant 'more 
than Southern arrogance dared to demand ! 

All this looks as if the third hypothesis would be ful- 
filled, and Slavery triumph over Freedom ; as if the nation 
would expunge tne Declaration of Independence from the 
flcroU of Time, and, instead of honouring Hancock and the 
Adamses and Washington, do homage to 7f ane and Grier 
and Curtis and Hallett and Loring. Then ,.ie preamble to 
our Constitution might read — "to establish injustice, insure 
domestic strife, hinder the common defence, disturb the 
general welfare, and inflict the curse of bondage on our- 
selves and our posterity." Then we shall honour tho 
Puritans no more, but their prelatical tormentors ; nor 
reverence the great Reformers, only the inquisitors of 
Rome. Yea, we may tear the name of Jesus out of the 
American Bible ; yes, God's name ; worship the devil at 
our Lord's table, Iscariot for Redeemer I 

See the steady triumph of despotism I Ten years more. 
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liko tlio ton years past, and it will bo all over with the 
Ubortios of America. Everything must go down, and the 
heel of the tyrant wUl be on our neck. It wiU bo all over 
with the Rights of Man in America, and you and I must 
go to Austria, to Italy, or to Siberia for our freedom; or 
perish with the liberty which our fathers fought for and 
secured to themselves — not to their faithless sons ! Shall 
America thus miserably perish P Such is the aspect of 
things to-day ! 

But are the people alarmed ? No, they fear nothing — 
only the tightness in the money-market ! Next Tuesday 
at sunrise every bell in Boston will ring joyously ; every 
cannon will belch sulphurous welcome irom its brazen 
throat. There will bo processions, — the Mayor and the 
Aldermen and the Marshal and tho Naval Officer, and, I 
suppose, the "Marshal's Guard," very appropriately taking 
their places. There is a chain on the common to-day — it 
is the same chain that was around the Court House in 
1851 — ^it is the chain that bound Sims ; now it is a 
festal chain. There are mottoes about the common — 
" Tliey mutually pledged to each other their lives, their 
fortimes, and their sacred honour." I suppose it means 
that the Mayor and the kidnappers did this. " The spirit 
of '76 still Hves." Lives, I suppose, in the Supreme Court 
of Fugitive Slave Bill judges. ""Washington, Jeffijrson, 
and their compatriots f — their names are sacred in tho 
heart of every American." Tliat, I suppose, is the opinion 
of Thomas Sims and of Anthony Bums. And opposite the 
gieat Park Street Church, where a noble man is this day, 
I tru:>t, discoursing noble words, for he has never yet been 
foimd false to Freedom — "Liberty and independence, our 
fathers' legacy ! — God forbid that we their sons should 
prove recreant to the trust!" It ought to read, "God 
forgive us that wo their sons have proved so recreant to 
the trust! " So they will celebrate the 4th of July, and call 
it " Independence JDay ! " The foolish press of France, 
bought and beaten and trodden on by Napoleon the Crafty, 
is full of talk about the welfare of the " Great Nation f" 
Philip of Macedon was conquering tho Athenian alhes 
town by f-own ; he destroyed and swept off two and thirty 
cities, selling their children as slaves. All the Cagsandiian 
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cloquenco f Demosthenes could not rouso dc^;onorato 
Athens from her idlo sloop. She also fell — the fairest of 
all free States ; corrupted nrst — forgetful of God's higher 
law. Shall America thuB perish, all immature 1 

So was it in the days of old : they ate, they drank, they 
planted, they builded, they married, they were given in 
marriage, imtil the day that Noah entered into the oi'k, 
and the flood camo and devoured them all I 

Well, is this to bo the end ? Was it for this tho pilgrims 
camo over the sea P Docs Forefathers* Rock assent to it ? 
Was it for this that the New England clergy prayed, and 
their prayors became the law of the land for a hundred 
years r Was it for this that Cotton planted in Boston a 
little branch of the Lord's vine, and Hogor Williams and 
Higginson — ^ho still lives in an undegenerate son— did 
the same in the city which they called of peace, Salem P 
Was it for this that Eliot carried the Gospel to the Indians? 
that Chauncey, and Edwards, and Hopkins, and Mayhew, 
and Charming, and W are laboured and prayed ? for this 
that our fathers fought — tho Adamses, Wtk-uington, Han- 
cock P for this that there was an eight years war, and 
a thousand battle-fields P for this the little monument 
at Acton, Concord, Lexington, West Cambridge, Danvera, 
and the great one over there on the spot which our fathers* 
blood made so red ? ShaU. America become Asia Minor P 
New England Italy P Boston such as Athens— dead and 
rotten ? Yes ! if Ve do not mend, and speedily mend. 
Ten years more, and the liberty of America is all gone. 
We shaU fall, the laugh, the byword, the proverb, tho 
scorn, the mock of the nations, who shaU cry against ua. 
Hell from beneath shall be moved to meet us at our 
coming, and in derision shall it welcome us : — 

" The heir of all tho ages, «md the youageet bom of time ! " 

We shall, lie down with iho unrepentant prodigals of old 
time, damned to everlasting infamy and shame. 

Would you have it so P Shall it be P 

To-day, America is a debauched young man, of good 
blood, fortune, and family, but the companion of gamesters 
and brawlers ; reeking with wine ; wasting his substance 
in riotous living ; in tho lap of harlots squandering the 
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Hfo which his mother gave him. Shall ho return V Shull 
ho perish P One Cfiy may determine. 

ohall America 1 us die ? I look to the past, — Aein, 
Africa, Europe, and they answer, ** Yes!" Where is the 
Hebrew Commonwealth ; the Roman Republic ; where is 
liberal Greece, — Athens, and many a mr-famed Ionian 
town ; where are the Commonwealths of Mediaival Italy ; 
the Teutonic free cities — German, Dutch, or Swiss ? They 
have all perished. Not one of them is left. Parian statues 
of liberty, sorely mutilated, still remain ; but the Parian 
rock whence Liberty once hewed her sculptures out — it is 
all gone. Shall Ajnerica thus perish ? Greece and Italy 
both answer, "Yos!" I question the last fifty years of 
American history, and it says, "Yes." I look to the 
American pulpii, I ask the five million Sunday school 
scholars, and tr.ey say, " Yes." I ask the Federal court, 
tht' DemocratTC party, and the "Whig, and the answer is 
Btil\ thf) same. 

B'it I close my eyes on the eleven past missteps we have 
taken for Slavery ; on that seven- fold clandestine corrup- 
tion; I forget the Whig party; I forget the present 
administration ; I forget the tMidges of the Courts ; — I 
remember th^ few noblest men that there are in society, 
Chm'ch and State ; I remember the grave of my father, the 
lessons of my mother's life ; I look to the spirit of this age — 
it is the nineteenth century, not the ninth ; — I look to the 
history of the Anglo-Saxons in America, and the hijtory 
of mankind ; I remember the story and the eong of Ita/an 
and German patriots ; I recall the dear words of those 
great-minded Greeks — ^Ionian, Dorian, -^Etolian ; I re- 
member the Romans who spoke, and sang, and fought for 
truth and right ; I recollect those old Hebrew prophets, 
earth's nobler sons, poets and saints ; I call to mind the 
greatest, noblest, purest soul that ever blossomed in this 
dus^ world ; — and I say, " No ! " Truth shall triumph, 
justice shall be law I And, if America fail, though she is 
one fortieth of God's family, and it is a great loss, there 
are other nations behind us ; our truth Bnall not perish, 
even if wo go down. 

But we shall not fail ! I loolc into your eyes — ^young 
men and women, thousands of you, and men and women 
for enough from young ! I look into the eyes of fifty 
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thousand other men and women, whom, in tho last eiplit 
months, I ho vo epokcu to, fr ;o to face, and they Bay, "Ko! 
America shall not fail ! " 

I remember tho women, who wero never found faithless 
when a sacrifice was to ho oflforod to great principles ; I 
look up to my God, and I look into ray own heart, and I 
say, Wc shall not fail ! Wo shaU not faU ! " 

This, at my side, it is tho willow ;* it is tho symhol of 
weeping : — hut its leaves are deciduous ; tho autumn wind 
will strew them on tho ground ; and beneath, hero is a 
perennial plant ; it is green all the year through. When 
this willow branch is leafless, tho other is ^r<ien with hope, 
and its buds are in its bosom ; its buds will blossom. So 
it is with America. 

Did our fathers live P are we dead P Even in our oshea 
live their holy fires! Boston only sleeps; one day she 
will wake ! Massachusetts will stir again ! New Eng- 
land will rise and walk! the vanished North be found 
once moro queenly and majestic ! Then it will be seen 
that Slavery is weak and powerless in itself, only a phantom 
of tho night. 

Slavery is a " finality," — is it P There shall be no 
" agitation," — not the least, — shall there P There is a 
Hispaniola in the South, and the South knows it. She sits 
on a powder magazine, and then plays with fire, while 
humanity shoots rockets all round the world. To mutilate, 
to torture, to bum to death revolted Africans whom out- 
rage has stung to crime — that is only to light the tofches 
of San Domingo. This black bondage will be red freedom 
one day : nay, lust, vengeance, redder yet. I would not 
wait till that flood comes and devours all. 

When the North stands up, manfidly, united, W3 can 
tear down Slavery in a single twelvemonth ; and, when wo 
do unite, it must be not only to destroy Slavery in the 
territories, but to uproot every weed of Slavery throughout 
this whole wide land. Then leanness :nll depart from our 
- souls; then the blessing of God wiU come upon us; wg 
shall have a Commonwealth based on righteousness, which 
is the strength of any people, and shall stand lon^r 
than Egypt, — national fidelity to God our age-outlastmg 
pyramid I 

* Keferring to the ilorol ornaments thai day on tho de&k. 
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How fccblo ficcms a Bi'nglo nation ; how powerless a 
solitary man I But ono of a family of forty, wo can do 
much. How much is Italy, Rome, Grooco, Palestine, 
Egypt to the world? The solitary man — a Luther, a 
Paul, a Jesus — ho outweighs millions of coward bouIb! 
Each ono of you tako heed that tho Republic receive no 
harm I 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW YORK CITY ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

at its fie8t anioyeiisaby, ukij) at the beoadwat tabeekacle, 

May 12, 1^54. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I shall ask your attention 
tliiG evering to some few thoughts on the present con- 
dition of the United States in respect to Slavery. After 
all that has been said by wise, powerfiJ, and eloquent men, 
in this city, this week, perhaps I shall have scarce anything 
to present that is new. 

As you look on the general aspect of America to-dr.y, 
its main features are not less than sublime, while Ibey 
are likewise beautiful exceedingly. The full breff'th of the 
continent is ours, from sea to sea, from the great lakes to 
the gr»jat ^ulf. There are three milUon square miles, with 
every variety of climate, and soil, and mineral; great 
rivers, a static force, inclined planes for travel reaching 
from New Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony, from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to Chicago ; smaller rivers, 
a dynamic force, turning the many thousand mills of the 
industrious North. There is a coast most richly indented, 
to aid the spread of civilization. The United States has 
more than twelve thousand miles of shore line on the con- 
tinent ; more than nine thousand on its islands ; more than 
twenty-four thousand miles of river navigation. Here is 
the material groundwork for a great State — not an empire, 
but a commonwealth. The world has not such another. 

There are twenty-four millions of men; fifteen and 
a half millions with Anglo-Saxon blood in theilr veins — 
strong, real Anglo-Saxon blood ; eight miUions and a half 
more of other families and races, just enough to temper 
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the Anglo-Saxon blood, to furnish, a new composite tribe, 
far better, I trust, than the old. What a human basis for 
a State to be erected on this material groimd-work ! 

On the Eastern slopes of the continent, where the high 
lands which reach from the Katahdin mountains in Maine 
to the end of the Apalachians in Georgia— on the Atlantic 
slopes, where the land pitches down to the sea from the 
48th to the 28th parallel, 'e are fifteen States, a million 
square miles commimicati /ith the ocean. In the South, 
rivers bear to the sea rice, ooon, tobacco, and the products 
of half- tropic agriculture; in the North, smaller streams 
toil all day, and sometimes all night, working wood, 
iron, cotton, and wool into forms of use and beauty, while 
iron roads carry to the sea the productions of temperate 
agriculture, mining and manufactures. 

On the Western slope, where the rivers flow down to the 
Pacific Ocean from the 49th to the 32nd parallel, is a great 
country, almost eight hundred thousand square miles in 
extent. There, too, the Anglo-Saxon has gone ; in the 
South, the gold-hunter gathers the precious metals, while 
the farmer, the miner, and. the woodman gather far more 
precious products in the N"orth. 

In the great basin between the Cordilleras of the West 
and the -Mleghanies, where the Mississippi drains half the 
continent to the Mediterranean of tuo New World, there 
also the Anglo-Saxon has occupied the ground — twelve 
hundred. thousand square miles; in the south to rear 
cotton, rice, and sugar ; in the north to raise cattle and 
cereal grasses, for beast and for man. 

What a spectacle it is! A nation not eighty years 
old aad still in its cradle, and yet grown so great. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago, there was not an Anglo-Saxon 
on all this continent, l^ow there is an Anglo-Saxon 
commonwealth twenty-four millions strong. Rich as it is 
in numbers, there are not yet eight men to the square 
mile. 

All this is a Republic ; it is a Democracy. There is no 
bom priest to stand betwixt the nation and its God; no 
pope to entail his nephews on the Church; no bishop 
claiming divine right to rule over the people and stand 
betwixt them and the Infinite. There is no king, no bom 
king, to ride on the nation's neck. There are noble-men. 
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but none noble-born to usurp the land, to monoiwlizo the 
government and keep the community from tho bosom of 
the eurtli. Tho people is priest, and makes its own religion 
out of God's revelation in man's nature and history. Tho 
people is its own king to rule itself; its own noble to 
occupy tho earth. The people make the laws and chooso 
their own magistrates. InduRtry is free ; travel is free ; 
religion is free ; speech is free ; there are no shackles on 
the press. The nation rests on industry, not on war. It 
is formed of agricidturists, traders, uailors, miners — not a 
nation of soldiers. The army numbers ten thousand — ono 
soldier for every twenty-four thousand men. The people 
are at peace ; no nation invades us. The government is 
firmlj'- fixed and popular. A nation loving liberty, loves 
likewise law ; and when it gets a point of liberty, it fences 
it all round with law as high up as the hands reach. Wo 
annually welcome four hundred thousand immigrants who 
flee from the despotism of the Old World. 

The country is rich — after England, the richest on earth 
in cultivated lands, roads, houses, mills. Four million 
tons of shipping sail under the American flag. This year 
we shall build half a million tons more, which, at forty 
dollars a ton, is worth twenty millions of dollars. That is 
the ship crop. Then, the com crop is seven hundred mil- 
lions of bushels — Indian com. What a harvest of coal, 
copper, iron, lead, of wheat, cotton, sugar, rice, is produced I 

Over all and above all these there rises the great 
American political idea, a "self-evident tmth" — which 
cannot be proved — it needs no proof ; it is anterior to de- 
monstration ; namely, that every man is endowed by his 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, and in these rights 
all men are equal ; and on these the govemment is to rest, 
deriving its sole sanction from the govemed's consent. 

Higher yet above this material groimdwork, this hmnan 
foundation, this accumulation of nimibers, of riches, of 
industry — as the cross on the top of a tall, wide dome, 
whose lantem ia the great American political idea — as the 
cross that surmoimts it rises the American religious idea 
— one God ; Christianity the true religion ; and the worship 
of God by love ; inwardly it is piety, love to God ; out- 
wardly love to man — ^morality, benevolence, philanthropy. 

What a spectacle to the eyes of the Scandinavian, tho 

VOL. VI. M 
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German^ tho Diitohman, tho Irislunan, as thoy viow 
America from afar I What a contrast it sooms to Europe. 
There liberty is ideal, it is a dream ; here it is organio, an 
institution ; one of the establishments of the land. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the aspect which America 
presents to the oppressed victims of European despotism in 
Church and in State. Far off on the other side of the At- 
lantic, among the Apennines, on the plains of Germany, and 
in the Blavonian lands, I have met men to whom America 
i^eemed as this fair-proportioned edifice that I have thus 
sketched out before your eyes. But when they come nearer, 
biehc^.d half the land is bkck wi.th Slavery. In 1850, out 
of more than two hundred and forty huindred thousand 
illjnericans (24,000,000), thirty-two hundred thousand 
(3,200,000) Were slaves — ^more than an eighth of the popu- 
lation counted as cattle ; not as citizens at all. They are 
only htmion material, not yet wrought into citizens — ^nay, 
not counted Awwaw. They are cattle, property; not counted 
men, but animals and no more. Manhood must not be ex- 
tended to them. Listen while I read to you from a Southern 
print. It was recommended by the Governor of Alabama 
that the Legislature should pass a law prohibiting the 
separation of families ; whereupon the Richmond Inquirer 
discourses thus : — 

"This recommendation strikes ns as being most'trnwise and impolitic. 
H Blares are properiy, {^en should they he at the ahaolute dAsgosal of the 
masteff or be subject only to each legal provisions as are designed for tho 
protection of life and limb. Sf the relation of master and slave be in> 
Ringed for one pnrpose, it would be difficolt to fix any limit to the 
encroachment." 

They ar& properfy, no more, and must be treated as such, 
and not as men. • 

Slavery is on the Atlantic slopes of the continent* There 
aire one mUHon six hundred thousand (1,600,000) slaves 
between the AUeghianjrHange and the Atlantic coast. Slaveiy 
is in the central basin. There are a million and a hau 
ef slaves on the laiid drained by the Mississippi. Spite 
of law and constitution. Slavery has gone to the Pacific 
slopes, travelling with the goldhunter into California. The 
State whose capital coun<y ' "in three years committed 
over twelve, hundred, muroers" has very appropriately 
legalised Slavery ibr a limited time. X suppose it is only 



proUmuiary to legalizing it for a time limited onlj by 
the Eternal God. In tho very capital of the Ohnstian 
domooracy there are four thousand purchased men. In tho 
Bonato-houBo, a few years a^o, a Mississippi senator belched 
out his imprecations against that one Neto Hampshire 
senator who hais never yet been found false to humanity. 
Mr. Foote was a freeman, a citizen, and a ''Democrat;" 
and while, iu the halls of Congress, he was threatening 
to hang John P. Halo on tho tallest pine tree in Missis- 
sippi, there toiled in a stable, whosie loft he slept in by 
night, one of that senator's own brothers. 5?Jie son of Mr. 
Eoote's father was a slave in the capital of the XTnited 
States, while his half-brother — ^by the father's side — ^threat- 
ened to hang on the tallest i.ino in Mississippi the only 
senator that New Hampshire sent to Wasmngton who 
dared be true to truth and free for freedom. 

But a few years ago, Mr. Hope H. Slatter bad his negro 
nmrket in the capitol of the tJnited States; one of the 
^eatest slave-dealers in America. He was a member also, 
it is said, of a " Christian church." The slave-pen is a 
singular institution for a democratic metropolis, and the 
slave-trader a peculiar ornament for the Ghnstian. Ghurcti 
in the capital of a democracy. He grew rich, went to 
Baltimore, had a fine house, and once entertained a Pre- 
sident of the XTnited States" in his mansion. The slave- 
trader and tbe democratic President met together — Slatter 
and Polk I fit guest and fitting host I 

In all the three million square miles of Ammcan land 
there is no inch of free soil, from the St. John's to the Bio 
Gila, from Madawasca to San Diego. The stax-spangled 
banner floats from Van Couver's island by Ifootka Sound 
to Key West, on the south of Florida, and all th3 way the 
flag, of our Union is the standard of Slavery. In all the 
sou that our fathers fought to make free from English 
tyranny, there is not an. inch where the black man is frv^' 
save the five ti^ousand miles that Daniel Webster suT'^ 
rendered to Lord Ashburton by the treatr of 1842. ' The 
symbol of the Union is a fetter. The jPresident should 
be sworn on the auction block of a dave-trader. The 
New Hampshire President, in his inaugoral^ declared^ 
publicly, his allegiance to tbe slave power — not to the ' 
powev of Horthem mechanics, free farmers, free maau- 
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fucturora, froo mon ; but allcgiftnco to tho slaVo power ; ho 
swears special ;proteotiou to no property but "property" 
in slaves; specific allegiance to no law but tho Fug^itivo 
Slave Bill; devotion to no right but tho slave-holder's 
«nD;ht" to his property in man. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is a slave court ; 
a majority of the Senate and of the House of Represen- 
tatives the same. It has been so this forty years. Tho 
majority of the House of Representatives are obedient to 
the lords of the lash ; a majority of Northern politicians, 
especially of that denomination which is called " dough- 
faces," are only overseers for the owner of the slave. Mr. 
Douglas is a great overseer; Mr, Everett is a little over- 
seer, very little. 

The nation offers a homestead out of its public land; it 
is only to the whitie man. What would you say if the Empe- 
ror of Russia offered land only to nobles ; the Pope only to 
priests; Queen Victoria only to lords? Each male settler 
in Utah, it seems, is to have four htindred and eighty acres 
of land if he is not married, and a himdred and sixty more, 
I believe, according to one proposition, for every wife that 
he has got. But if he has the complexion of the only 
children that Madison left behind him, he can have no 
land at all. 

Even a Boston school-house is shut against the black 
man's children. Tl^e arm of the city government slams the 
door in every coloured boy's face. His father helps pay for 
the public school ; the son and daughter must not come in. 

In the slave States, it is a crime to teach the slave to read 
and write. Out of four millions of children of America at 
school in 1850, there were twenty six. thousand that were 
coloured. There were more than four hundred thousand 
free coloured persons, and there were more than two hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand thereof under the age of twenty ; 
of these,^ there were vt school only twenly-six thousand- 
one chUd in nine I Out of three and a quarter millions of 
slaves, there was not one at school. It is a crime by the 
statute in every slave State to teach a slave to spell " God." 
Hb may be a Christian ; he must not write Christ." He 
must worship the Bible ; he must not read it I It is a crime 
even in a Sunday school to teach a chilli the great letters 
wHch speU put " Holy Bible." I knew a. minister, he was 
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a Oonnocticut man, too, who went off from New Orleans 
because ho did not dare to stay; and ho cM not dare to stay 
because he tried to teach the slave to read in his Sunday 
school. He went bac^< to Connecticut, whence he will, per- 
haps, go as missionary to Ohina or Turkey, and find none 
to hinder IiIs Christian work. 

At the North, the black man is shut out of the meeting 
house. In heaven, according to the theolocy of America, 
ho may sit down with the just made perfect, his sins washed 
white " in the blood of the Lamb; " but when he comes to 
a certain Baptist church in Boston, he cannot own a pew. 
And there are few churches where he can sit in a pew. 
The rich and the poor are there; the one Lord is the 
Maker of them all; but the Church thinks "ELk did not 
make the black as well as the white. Nay; he is turned 
out of the omnibus, out of the burial groimd. Tliere is a 
burial ground in this State, and in the deed that confers 
the land it is stipulated that no coloured person or convict 
can ever be buried there. He is turned out of the grave- 
ywd, where the great mother of our bodies gathers our 
dust when the sods of the valley are sweet to the soul ' 
Nowhere but in the gaol and on the gallows has the 
black man equal rights "with the white in our American 
legislation! 

The American press — it is generally the foe of the slave, 
the advocate of bondage. 

In Virginia, it is felony to deny the master's ri^ht to 
own his slave. There is an old law, , re-enacted m the 
revision of the Virginia statute, which inflicta a punish- 
ment of not more than one year's* confinement on any one 
guilty of that offence, It was proposed in the Virginia 
Legislature, last winter, that if a man had consoi^tious 
objections to holding slaves, he should not be allowed to 
sit on any jury where the matter of a man's £reedoi^ was 
in question. Nor is that aU. There is a law in Virginia, 
it is said, that when a man has three-quarters white blood 
in his veins, he may recover his freedom in virtue of that 
fact. It is well known that at least half the slav^ in 
Virginia are half white and oiio-quarter of them three-, 
quarters white. Accordingly, it was projposed in one 
of their newspapers that that old law should bo re- 
pealed, and another substituted, providing that no luiiii 
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filiould rocoTor tan freedom in cousequonce of Ms com- 
plexion, unless ho bod more than nine-tenths white blood 
in his veins. 

The slave has no rights ; the ideas of the Declaration 
of Independence are repudiated ; he is not " endowed by 
his Creator" with "certain inalienable rights" to "life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Accomplished Mr. 
Agassia comes all the way from Switzerland to teach 
us the science which God has stored rp ih the ground 
under our feet— the perennial Old Testament-— or in the 
frames of our bodies, this living New Testament of 
Ahnighty God in man ; and he teUs us this : " The 
Mamilngo and the Guinea negro" together "do not 
differ more from the Grang Outang than the Malay 
or white man differs from the negro" So, according 
to Mr. Agassiz, the negro is a sort of arithmetic mean 
proportional between a man and a monfeey. The up- 
right form, the power of speech, the religious faculty, 
permanencj of affection, self-denial, power to master the 
earth, and smelt iron ore, as the African has done, and is 
doing stiU, every year, dp not distinguish the block man 
from the Orang Outang. 

**0 star-eyed soienoe ! hast thm wandered there, 
To waft us home the message of despair P" 

Mr. Agassiz is an able man, of large genius, industry that 
never surrenders, and was a bold champion of freedom on 
his own Swiss hOls, He comes to America ; he is subdued 
to the tamper of our atmosphere; and, from a great man of 
science, he becomes the Stviss of Slavery. Southern jour- 
nals rejoice at the confirmation of their opinion. Listen 
to what a Southeru editor says. I am quoting now from 
one of the most powerful Southern journals, printed at the 
capital of Virginia, the Richmond Examiner; and the 
words which I read Were written by the American charge 
d^cffaires at Turin. He says : " The foundation and jright 
of negro Slavery is in its utility and the fitness of things ; 
it w the same right by which'jve hold pr'ip2rty in domestic 
animtils." The negro is " the connecting link between the 
humaiiand brute creation" " The negro is not thewhite man. 
Not with more safety do we assert that a horse is not a hog. 
Hay is good for horses— but not for hogs; liberty is good 
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for white men, but not for negroes." "A law renderinff 
perpetual the relation between a negro and hia master i» 
no wrottfff but a right " 

Then, in reply to some writer in the Tribune, who had 
aalced, "Have they no soula P" ho bays, " They may have 
souls for aught he knew to the contraiy *; so may horses 
and hogs." Then, when somebody quotes the Bible in 
behalf of the rights of men, he answers: "The Biblo 
has been vouchsaied to mankind for the purpose of keeping 
us out of heU-fire and getting us into heaven by the mys- 
teries of faith and the inner life; not to teach us a govern* 
mant political economy" &o. 

The American Ohmrch repudiates the Christian religion 
when it comes to speak about the African, It does not 
apply the golden rule to the slave. The "servants" of the 
New Testament, in the slave language, were "slaves," and 
^he American Church commands them to be obedient to 
tU'^ir masters. There must bo no marriage — ^the affectional 
and passional union of one man and one woman for life — 
only transient concubinage. Marriage is inconsistent with 
Slavery, and the slave wedlock in the American Church is 
not a Sacrament. "Manifest destiny" is the cry of poli- 
ticians, and that demands Slavery: "the wiU of God" is 
the cry of the priests, and it demands the same thing. I 
am not speaking of ministers of Christianity; they are 
very different sort of men, and preach a very d£9ferent creed 
from that — only of the ministers in the churches of com- 
merce. According to the popular theology of all Chris- 
tendom, Jesus Christ came on earth to seek and to save that 
which is lost. The good physician does not go. among the 
whole, but among the sick. If he were to come here to 
seek to relieve the slave, the leading men in the American 
denominations would tell him he came before he was called; 
he ran before he was sent — that it was no mission from God 
to break a single American fetter, nor to let the opj^ressed 
go free. Is not the "Constitution" above "Conscience," 
and the Fugitive Slave Bill more holy than the Biblo ? 
the Commissioner of more authority than Christ P 

" O Faiih of Christians, hast tihca wandered there 
To waft us home the icessage of despair P 
Then bind the pahn tlvy iagin broui to mit, 
0/ dlastect l«^cwid cteatfc^-^tKMifi' /rtti*." 
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Suoh is tlie aspect of America when the immigront oome» 
near and looks the nation in the &ce. What a spectacle 
that is to put olongside of the other I Europe repudiates 
bondage — Scandinavia, Holland, France, England. Since 
Britain emancipated her slaves, the present Emperor of 
Bussia has set free over seven million of slaves that be' 
longed to his own private domain, and established^ more 
than four thousand schools t tiee for those seven millions 
of emancipated slaves ; and did he not fear an outbreak 
in a country where "revolution is endemic," he would 
set free the other five and thirty millions that occupy 
his soil to-day. And when he extends his territory, h& 
never extends the area of bondage, only the area of what 
in Bussia is. freedom. 

What a spectacle ! A country reaching from sea to sea, 
from the gulf of tropic heat to Lake Superior's arctic cold, 
and not aa inch of free soil all the way I Three millions 
of s<juare miles, and not a foot where a fiigitive from 
Slavery can be safe ! A democracy, and every eighth man, 
bought and sold ! 

It is the richest nation in the world, after England ; yet, , 
we are so poor that every eighth man is unable to say that 
he owns the smallest finger on his feeblest hand. So poor 
are we amid our riches, that every eighth woman is to such 
an extent a pauper that she does not own the baby she has 
borne into the w«rld, nor even the baby that she bears 
under her bosom ! Maternity is put up at public vendue, 
and the auctioneer says, " So much for the mother and sa 
much for the hopes and expectations of another life that i» 
to be bom!" 

• America calls herself " the best educated nation in the 
world," and yet, in fifteen democratic States, it is a felony 
by statute to teach a child to know the three letters that 
spell " God." What a spectacle is that ! 

Nor is that all ; but able men, well-sducated and well- 
endowed, come forward to teach us that Slavery is not only 
no evil, but is right as a principle, and is divine — ^is a part 
of the divine revelation which the great God miraculously 
made to man. What a spectacle ! 

Four htindred thousand imimi^ranis come here openly 
every year, and a thousand fugitives Aee off by night, 
escaping from American despotism. They go by the under- 
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ground railroad, shut up in boxes smaller thian a coffin, or, 
as lately happened, ridmg througb the storms of ocean in 
the foro-ohams cf a packet ship, wet by every dash of the 
sea, and frozen by the winter's wind. For on in the South 
the spirit of freedom came in the Northern blast to the 
poor man, and said to him, "It is better to. enter into 
lireedom holt and maimed rather than, having two hands 
and two feet, to continue in bondage for ever ; " and he puts 
himself in the fore-chains of a packet ship, and, half £rozen, 
with the loss of two of his lunbs, he gets to the North, 
and thanks God that he has got ono hand and one foot ta 
enter into freedom with. Alas! he is carried back,, 
halt and maimed, to die; then he goes from bondage to 
that other Commonwealth, where even the American slave 
is free from his master, and democrats "cease from 
troubling." 

Amenca translates the Bible — am glad of it, and would 
give my mite thereto — into a hundred and fort y-seven dif- 
ferent tongues, and sends missionaries all over the world ; 
and here at home are three and a quarter miUions of Ame- 
rican men who have no Bible, whose only missionary is the 
overseer. _ . 

In the Hall of independence. Judge Kane and Judge 
Grier hold their court. Two great official kidnappers of 
the middle States hold their slave-court in the very building 
where the Declaration of Independence was decreed, was 
signed, and thence published to the world. "What a spec- 
tacle it is! We thought, a little while ago, that Judge 
Jeffries was an historical iiction ; that Scroggs was impos- 
sible. We did not think such a thing could exist. Jef&ies 
is repeated in Philadelphia ; Scroggs is brought back to 
life in various Northern towns. "Wliat a spectacle if» that 
for the Swiss, the German, and the Scandinavian who come 
here ! 

Do these immigTants love American Slavery ? The Ger- 
man, the Swiss, the Scandinavian hate it. I am sorry to 
say there is one class of men that come Acre who love it ; 
it is the class most of all sinned against at home. When 
the Irishman comes to America, he takes ground against 
the Africanv I know there are exceptions, and I would go 
far, to honour them ; but the Irish, as a body, oppose the 
emancipation of the blacks as a body. Every sect that 
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comes from abroad mimbcrs friends of freedom — except 
tho Catholic. Thoso who call themselves infidels from 
Germany do not range on tho slave-holder's side. I have 
known somo men who tolte the ghastly and dreadful name 
of Atheists ; but they said, " there is a law higher than the 
slfwo-holdor's statute." But do you know a Catholic priest 
that is opposed to Slavery P I wish I did. There ore good 
things in tho Catholic faith — the Protestants have not 
wholly outgrown it — ^not yet. I wish I could hear of a 
single Catholic priest of any eminence who ever cared any- 
thing for the freedom of the most oppresead men that are 
here in America. I have heard of none. 

Look a little closer. The great interests prized most 
in America are commerce and politics. The great cities 
are the hood-quarters of these, too. Agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, they are spread abroad all over the country. 
Commerce and politics predominate in the cities. New 
York is the great metropolis of conmierce ; "Washington of 
|)olitic8. What have been the views of American commerce 
m reapect to freedom P It has been against it, I am sorry 
to say so. 

In Europe commerce is the ally of freedom, and has 
been so far back that the memory of man runs not to the 
contrary. In America, the great conunercial centres, 
ever since the Eevolution, have been hostile to freedom. 
In Massachusetts we have a few rich men friendly to 
freedom — they are very few; the greater part of even 
Massachusetts capital goes towards bondage— ^ not towards 
fro^om. In general, the great men of commerce are hos- 
tile to it. They want first money, next money, and money 
kftof aU; foirljrif wecangetit — ^if not, uirfairly. Hence the 
commercial cities are the head-quarters of Slavery ; all the 
mercantile capitols execute the Fugitive Slave Bui — Phi- 
ladelphia, New York, Boston, Buffdo, Cincinnati-— only 
small towns repudiate man-stealing. The Northern capi- 
talists lend mon^ and take slaves as collateral ; they ar6 
good security: you can realize on it any day. The 
Northern merchant takes slaves into his ships as merchan- 
dise. It pays very weU. If you take them on a foreign 
voyage, it is " piracy ; " but taken coastwisie, iHae domestic 
slave trade is a legal traffic. In 185^^! a ship called the 
" Edward Everett " made two voyages from Baltimore to 
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Now Orloania, tmd et^oH time H carried slaves, once twonty, 
once twelve. 

A sea oapttkin in Moasachusetts told a story to a oommis- 
sioner sent to look after the Indians, which t will tell you. 
He oomlnanded a small brig, which pHiedihotwebn (DaroHna 
and the Gxilf States. ^*One day, at Charleston/^ said he> 
" tk man came ondbrouglit to me an old negro .iJlaye. Ho 
was very old, and had fought in the Bevolution, and been 
V Dry distinguished for bravery and other soldierly quali- 
ties. If he had not been a negro, he would have become a 
captain at least, perhaps a colpnel. But, in. his old age, 
his- maator found no use for him, and said lie could not 
afford* to keep him. He asked me to take the revolutionary 
soldier and carry him South and sell him. I carried Imn," 
said the man, "to Mobile, and I tried to get as good and 
kind a master for him as I could, for I didn't Uke to a 
man that had fought for his country. / sold the old revo- 
lutionary soldier for a hundred dollars to a cif'tzen of Mobile, 
who raised poultry, and h6 set him to attend a hen-coop." 
I suppose the South Carolina master drew the pension till 
the soldier died. " Why did you do such a ihmg P" said 
my ftiend, who was an nnti-lSlavery man. " If I didn't 
do it," he replied, "I never could get a bale of cotton, nor 
a box of sugar, nor anything to carry from or to any 
Southern port." 

In politics, almost all leading men have been servants of 
Slavery. Three "major prophets" of the American Be- 
pubHc have gone home to render their account, where the 
servant is free from his master and " the wicked cease from 
troubling," anJ the "weary are at rest." Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster ; they wore all prophets of Slavery against 
Freedom; No mm of high political standing and in- 
fluence have ever lived in wis century who were sunk so 
deep in the mire of Slavery as they during the last twenly 
years. No pi\litioal footprint-s have sunk so deep into the 
soil — their tracks run towards bondage. Where • they 
marched Slavery followed. 

Our Presidents must all be pro-Slavery men. J'ohn 
Quintry Adams even, the only Ainerican thus far who in- 
herited a great name and left it greater, as President, did 
nothing against Slavery that has yet come to light'; said 
nothing against it that has yet come te Lght, The brave 
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old ixuw^ in latter days> stirriod \ip the nobler nature 
that WQS in him, and amply repaid for the sins of omission. 
But the other Presidents, a long line of them — Jackson, 
"Van Bui^n, Harrison, (they are growing smaller and 
smiEdler), Tyler, Polk Taylor (who vrr^ a brave, earnest 
ina(n» and had a gre&» dpal of good in Lim-r-and now they 
begin to grow very ranidly amall), Fillmore, Pierce— can 
you find a single breath of freedom in these men P Not 
one. The last slave President, though his cradle was 
rooked in iNew Hampshire, is Texan in his latitude. He 
ftwears aUegpiance to slavery in his inaugural address. 
Is there a breath of freedom in the great Federal offi- 



Supreme Court; the Federal officers; they are, almost 
without exception, servants of Slavery. Out of forty thou* 



thousand are strongly. pro-Slavery ; and of the three thou- 
sand who I think are at heart anti-Slavery, we have yet 
to listen long before we shall hear the first anti-Slavery 
lisp. I have been listening ever since the 4th of March, 
1853, and have not heard a word yet. In the Englinh 
Cabinet there are various opinions on important matters ; 
in America, they "are a umt," a unit of bondage. In Rus- 
sia, a revolutionary man sometimes holds a high post and 
does great service ; in America, none but* the servant of 
Slavery is fit for th^ political functions of Democracy. I 
believe, in the United States, there is not a single editor 
holding a government offico who says anything against the 
Nebraska BilL They do not dare. Did a Whig office- 
holder oppose the Fugitive Slave Bill or its enforcement? 
I never heard of one. The day of office, like the day of 
bondage, " takes off half a man's manhood," and the other 
half it Mdes ! A little while ago, an anti-Slavery man in 
Massachusetts carried a remonstrance against the Nebraska 
Bill, signed by almost every voter in his town, to the post- 
master, and asked him, " Will you sign it?" "No, I 
shan't," said he. " Why not ?". Before he answered, one 
of his neighbours said, "Well, I would not sign it if I was 
he." « Why not ? " said the man. " Because if he did, 
he would be turned out of office in twenty-four hours ; the 
next telegraph would do the business {6i him." " Well," 
said my friend, "if I held an office oiji that conditional 
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wolild get the biggest brass dog-collur I could £nd and put 
it around my neck/ and have my owner's name on it, in 

freat, largo letters, so that everybody might see whose dog 
was." 

In the individual States, I think there is not a single 
anti-Slavery government. I believe Vermont is the only 
State that has an anti-Slavery Supreme Court ; and that 
is the only State which has not much concern in commerce 
or manufactures. It is a State of farmers. 

For a long time the American Government has been 
controlled by Slavery. There is an old story told by the 
Hebrew rabbis, that before the flood there was an enormous 
giant, called Gog. ^ After the flood had got info full lide 
of successfiil experiment, and everybody was drowned ex** 
cept those taken into the ark, Gog 6ame striding ai!ong 
after Noah, feeling his way with a cane as long as a mast 
of the " Great Republic." The Waters- had only just come 
up to his girdle. It was then over the hill tops, and was 
still rising—raining ni^ht and day. The ^ant hailed the 
Patriarch. Noah put his head out of the wmdow and stdd. 

Who is there P" « It is I," said Gog, "Take us in ; it 
ia wet outside 1 " " No," said Noah, " you*re too big ; no 
room. Besides, you're a bad character. You would be a 
very dangerous passenger, and would make trouble in the 
ark ; I shall ri.ot take you ;" and he dapped to the window. 

Go to thunder," said Gog ; **I will nde after all ; " and 
he strode after him, wading through the waters and keep- 
ing out of the deep holes, and. mounting on the iqp of the 
ark, with one leg over the larboard and the other over the 
starboard side, steered it just as he pleased, and made it 
rough weather inside. Now, in makmg the Constitution, 
we did not care to take in ^very^ in express terms. It 
looked ugly. So it got on the top astride, and it steers us 
just whereat pleasesf . 

The slave power controls the President, and fills all the 
offices. Out of the twelve elected Presidents, four have 
been from the North, and the last of them might just tu9 
well have been taken by lot at the South any^mere^ Mr^ 
Pierce, I just now said, vras Texan in his latitude; His 
conscience is Texan; only his cradle was New Hampshire^ 
Of the nine Judges of the Supreme Court, five are from the 
slave States-r-the Chief J^istice from the slave States.. . A 
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part of tho Cabinet are from tho North — forget how maiiy ; 
it makes no difPorence ; they are all of the some Southern 
comtdexion ; and the man that was taken from tho farthest 
north, Caleb Gushing, I think is most Southern in his 
Slavery proclivities. 

The nation fluctuates in its policy. Now it is for 
intemal improyements : then it is against them. Now 
it is for a bank ; then a bank is imconstitutionaL Now 
it is for free-trade; then for protectior ; then for free- 
trado again -~ protection is altogether anconstitutional. 
Mr. Calnoun tiuna clear round. When the North went 
for free-trade and grew rich by that, Calhoun did not like 
it, and wanted protection. He titiought the South would 
grow rich by it. And when the North grew rich under 
protection, he turned round to free-trade again. Now tho 
nation is for giving away the public lands. Six^teen mil- 
lions of acres of "swamp* lands" are given, within seven 
years, to States. Twenty-five millions of the public lands 
aro given aw^ gratuitously to soldiers — six imlHons in a 
single year. Forty-seven miUions of the public lands to 
seventeen States for schools, colleges, &c. Forty-seven 
thousand acres for deaf and dumb asylujms. And look; 
just now it changes its policy, and Mr. Pierce is opposed to 
granting any land — ^it is not constitutional — ^to !mss Dix, 
to make the insane sober, and bring them to their i:Ight 
im'nds. He may have a private reason for keeping iho 
people in a state o^ craziness, for aught I know. 

The public policy changes in these matters. It never 
changes in reapect to Slavery. Be the Whigs in power. 
Slavery is Whig ; be the Democrats, it is Democratic. At 
first, slavery was an exceptional measure, and men tried to 
apologize for it and excuse it. Now it is a normal prin- 
ciple, and the institution must be defended and enlarged. 

Commercial men must be moved, I suppose, by commer- 
dal arguments. Ijook, then/ at this statement of facts. 

Slavery is unprofitable for ^e people> America is poorer 
for Slavery^ I am speaking in the great focus of American 
oommerce-^the Hard city for popuktion and riches in the 
Christian worlds Let me, therefore, talk about dollars. 
America, I say, is poorer for Slavery, if the three and a 
quarter millions of slaves yr&ae freemen, how much richer 
would she bo P There is no State in the Union but it 
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is poorer for Slayery. It is a bod tool to work wth. 
The educated fre^dn is the best working power in the 
world. 

Oomparo the Korth with the South, nnd see what a dif- 
ferenoo in riches, comfort, education. See the superiority 
of the North. But the South started with every advontago 



plainer, lot me take two great States, Virginia and ITew 
York. Compare them together. 

In geographical position Virginia has every advantage 
over Kew York. Almost everything that will grow in the 
tTnion will grow somewhere in Virgmia, save' sugar. The 
largest ships can sail up the Potomac a hundred miles, ab 
&x as Alexandria. The Bapj^hannock, York, James, are 
all navigable rivers. The Omo flanks Virginia more than 
three hundred miles. There is sixty miles of navigation 
on the S^anawha. New York has a single navigable stream 
with not a hundred and fifty miles of navigation £rom 
Troy to the ocean. Virginia has the best harbour on 
the Atlantic coast, and several smaller ones. Your 
State has but a single maritime port. Virginia abounds 
in water-power for miUs. I stood once on the steps of 
the capitoi at Washington, and within six miles of me, 
urjder my eyes, fihere was a wateivpower greater than 
ths.t which turns the mills of I^wrence, Lowell; and Mian-* 
Chester, all put together. In 1836 it did not turn a wheel ; 
now, I am told, it drives a grist miU. No State is so 
rich in water-power. The Aueghanies are a great water- 
shed, and at the eaves the streams rush forward as if 
impatient to turn mills. New York has got very little 
water-power of this sort. Vir^nia is j^ill of minerals — - 
coal, iron, lead, copper, salt-. Her agricultural resources 
are immense. What timber clothes her mountains i what 
a soil for Ijodian com, wheat, tobacco^ rice I even cotton 



counties of Virginia were tili6 best land in the United 
Stotos. Daniel Webster, reporting to Virginians of his 
European tour, said he saw no lancte in Europe so good as 
the valley of the Sh^andoah. Virginia is rich in mountain 
pastures favourable to sheep and nomed cattle. Nature 
gives Virginia everything that can be asked of nature. 
What a position for agriculture, manu&otureis, mining, 
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commoTcel l^orfolk ia a hundred milos noarer Chicago 
than Now York is, but she has no intoroourse with Ohicagu. 
It is three hundred miles nearer the mouth of tho Ohio; 
but if a Norfolk man wants to go to &i. Louis, I believe 
his quickest way lies through rfcw York. It is not a 
day's sail faither from Liverpool; it is nearer to the 
Mediterranean and South American points. But what is 
Norfolk, with her 23,000 tons of shipning and. kar 14,000 
population ? What is Biohmond, witli her 27,000 men — 
10,000 of them slaves P Nay, what is Virginia itself, the 
very oldest State? Let me cipher out some numerical 
details. 

In 1790 she had 748,000 inhabitants ; now she has 
1,421,000. She has not doubled in sixty yrjars. In 
1790 New York had 340,000; now she has 3,048,000. 
She has multiplied her population almost ten times. In 
Virginia, in lo50, there were only 452,000 more freemen 
than sixty years before; in New York, there were 2,724,000 
more freemen than there were in 1790. There are only 
166,000 dwelling in Virginia; 463,000 in New York. 
Then the Virginia farms were worth |216,000,000, yours 
$554,000,000; Virginia is wholly agricultural, while you 
are alto manufactimng and commercial. Her fam tools 
were worth $7,000,000; yours $22,000,000. Far cattle 
$33,000,000 ; yours $73,000,000. Tha orchard pro- 
ducts of Virginia were worth $177,000 ; of New York 
$1,762,000. Virginia had 478 miles of railroad ; you had 
1,826 miles. She had 74,000 tons of shippjag; you had 
942,000. The valae of her cotton factories was not 
two millions ; the value of yours, was four and a quarter 
milh'ons. She produced $841,000 worth of woollen goods; 
you produced $7,030,000. Her &nmces produced two 
iniilions and a half; yours produced eight millions. Her 
tanneries $894,000; yours $9,804,000. . AH of her manufac- 
tures together were not worth $9,000,000 ; those of the city 
of New York alone have an annual value of $106,000,000. 
Her attendance at school was 109,000 ; yours 693,000. 

But there is one thing in which Virginia is fa,r in 
advance of you. Of native Virginians, o-ver twenty years 
old, who could not read the name of "Christ" nor the 
word " God" — ^free white people who cannot spell democrat 
r-there were 87,383. That is, out of ^veiy five hundred 
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free lehite penons, there were one hundred and fiot that 
oonld not spell Pisrcb. In New York there Me 30(670^ 
no more ; bo that, out of five hundrtdd persons, there are m» 
that cannot read and write. Yirsinia is advancing rapidlv 
upon you in this respect. In 1840 she had onhr 68|787 
adidts that could not read and write i now 28»o96 more. 
So^ou see, she is advancing. 

Vir^iua has. 87 newspapers; New York 428. The 
Yirginia newspaper circubtion is 89,000 ; New York new8» 
pa^r circulation is 1,622,000. The 7W6une~>-«nd I think 
it IS the best paper there is in the world — has an aggre- 
gate circulation of 110,000; 20,0uU more than all the 
newspapers of Yirginia I Yirginia prints every year 
9,000,000 of copies of newspapei-b, all told. New xork 
nrints 115,000,000. The New York Trifnme prints 
15,000,000 — more than the whole state of Yirginia put 
together. Such is the state of things counted in the 
gross, but I think the New York qualUy is as much better 
as the (quantity is more. 

Yirgmia has 88,000 books in libraries not private. New 
York l,7{j0,000 ; a little more than twenty tunes as much. 
Yirginia exports «3,500,000; New York *58,000,000. 
Yirginia imports ^426,000; New York *111,000,000. 
But in one article of export sh& is in advance of you-~she 
sends to the man-markets of the South about <810,000,000 
or jBil2,000,000 worth of her children every year ; export* 
tlttvet! The valut of all the property r^ and poftenal 
in the State of Yirginia, including slaves, is ^(430,701,882; 
of New York <gl,080,000,000, without estimating the 
value of the men who own it. Yirginia has got 472,528 
slaves. I will estimate them at less thnn the market 
value-~at ^400 each; they oome to 41189,000,000. I 
subtract ihe value of the working jteqple of Vvrgima, 
and she is worth not quite 4!^242,000,000. Now^ the State 
of New York might buy up all the property of Yirginia, 
including the elaves, and still have ^649,000,000 left; 
might buy up all the real and personid property of 
Yirginia, except the working-men, and have <S838,000,000 
left. The North appropriates the rivers, the mines, the 
harbotsrs, the forests, fire and water — the South ^fu^w 
men. Behold the conmercUU result. 

Yirginia is a great State — ^very great ! You don't know 
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hovr great it is. I will read it to you presently. Thin^ 
are great and small by coinparison. 1 am quoting again 
from the Richmond Ewaminer (March 24th, 1864). ^ 
" Virginia in this confederacy is the impersonation of 
the wfell'bom, well-educated, well-bred aristocrat " [well- 
Aom, while the children, of Jeflerson and the only children 
of. Madison are a "connecting link between the human 
and brute creation;" well-educated, with 21 per cent, of 
her white adults unable to read the vote they cast against 
the unalienable rigLts of man ; well-bred, when her great 
product for exportation is— the children of her own loins ! 
Slavery is a " patriarchal institution the Democratic 
Abrahams of Virginia do not offer up their Isaacs to the 
Lord ; that would oe a sacrifice, they only sell them. So] ; 
" she looks down from her elevated pedestal upon her par- 
venu, ignorant, mendacious Yankee vilifiers, as coldly and 
calmly as a marble statue ; occasionally she condescends to 
recognifle the existence of her adversaries at the very 
moment when she crushes them. But she does it without 
anger, and with no more hatred of them than the gardener 
feels towards the insects which he finds it necessary occa- 
sionally to destroy." " She feels that she is the sword 
and buckler of the South-^that it is her influence which 
has so frequently defeated and driven back in dismay the 
Abolition party when flushed by temporary victory. Brave, 
calm and determined, wise in times of excitement, always 
true to the slave power, never rash or indiscreet, the waves 
of Northern fanaticism burst harmless at her feet; the 
contempt for her Northern revilers is the result of her 
consciousness of her influence in the political world. She 
makes and unmakes Presidents; she dictates her terms to 
the Northern Democracy, and they obey her. She selects 
from among the faithful of the North a man upon whom 
she can rely, and she makes him President." [This latter 
is true I The opinion of Eichmond is of more m^ht 
than the opinion of New York. Slavery, the political (Jog 
on the outside, steers the ark of commercial Noah, and 
makes it rough, or 'imooth weather inside, just as he likes.] 
^ '* In the eio'ly days of the Bepublic, the superior saga- 
eity of her statesmen enabled them to rivet so flrmly the 
shackles of the slave, , if Aa/ the Abolitionists will never be 
able to unloose them." 
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'* A Tride and imp^jsaable gulf eeparates tlie nobte, proud, 
glorious Old Dominion from hor Korthera traduners ; tho 
maatiff dare not willingly aasail the skunk I'' " "Wljeii 
Virginia takes the field, she crushes the whole Abolitioii; 
partjr ; hor alaughtor is wholesale, and a hundred thonsand 
Abolitionists are cut down when she Issues her oonmiands 

Again (April 4th, 1864), "A hundred Southern gen- 
tlemen, armed with riding- whips, could chase an army of 
invading Abolitionists into the Atlantic/' - 

lu referanoe to the project at the iN'orth of sending 
JJforthem Abolitionists along with the' Northern slave- 
breed.ifl-a to Nebraska, to put freedom into the- soil before 
Slavery gets there, the Emminer says:—*' Why, a hundred 
wild, lank, half-horse, half-alligator Missouri and Arkansas 
emigrants would, if so disposed, chase out of 'Nebraska and 
Kansas all the Abolitionists who have figured fdr the last 
twenty years at anti-Slavery meetings." 

I say Slavery is not profitable for the PAtion nor for a 
State, but it is profitable for slave-owners. You wiU see 
why. If the Northern capitalist owned the weavers and 
spinners at Lowell and Lawrence, New England woidd h6 
poorer, and the working-men would not be so well off, or 
so well-educated ; but Undershot tod Overshot, Tiirbine 
Brothers, Spindle and Co., woidd be richer, and' would get 
leurger dividends. Land monopoly in England enfeebles 
the island, but enriches the aristocracy. How poor, iU-fed, 
and iU-clad were the French peasants before the Revolu- 
tion; how costly was the chdteau of the noble. Monopoly 
was bad for the people ; profitable for the rich men. Mow 
poor are the people in Italy ; how rich the Cardinals 
and the Pope. Oppression enriched the oppressor ; it 
makes poorer the down-trodden^ Piracy is very costly to 
the merchant and to mankind ; but it enriches the pirate^ 
Slavery impoverishes Vis-ginia, but it enriches the m^ster^ 
It gives him money— commercial power-office— -political 
power; The slave-holder is drawn m his triumphal chariuft 
by two chattelfi : one, the poor black man, whom he ** owns 
legally ;" the other is the poor white man, whottt he owna 
moraiUy, and harnesses to his chariots Hence these 
American lords of the lash cleave to this institution'— &ey 
bve it. To l^e slave-holders. Slavery is money and power I 
Now the jSbuth, weak in number8> feeble in respect to 
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Thoneyi hAa oontmuall / directed the politics of America, 
just aa she would. Her ignorance and poverty were more 
efficacious tbttn the Korthem riches and education. She is in 
earnest for Slavery ; the North not tn earnest for Freedom I 
only earnest for fnoney. So long as the Federal Govern' 
ment grinds the axes of the Northern merchant, he cares 
litUe whether the stone is turned by the free man's labour 
or the slave's. Hence, the great centrfy of Northern 
commerce and manufactures are also the great centres of 
prO'Slavi^ politics. Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
jBuf^o, Omcinnati, they all liked the Fugitive Slave Bill ; 
all took pains to seize tne Aigitive who fled to a Northern 
altar for freedom ; nay, the most conspicuous clergymen in 
those cities became apostles of kidnapping ; their churches 
were of commerce, not Christianity. The North yielded 
to that last most insolent demand. Under the influence 
of that excitement she chose the present Administration, 
the present Congress. Now see the result I Whig and 
Democrat meet on the same platform at Baltimore. It 
was the platform of Slavery. Both candidates gave in 
their allegiance to the same measure — Scott and Pierce — 
it was the measure which compromised the first principles 
of the American Lidependence — ^they were sworn on the 
Furtive Slave Bill. Whig and Pemocrat knew no 
"higher law," ^nly the statute of slave-holders. Con- 
science bent down, before the Constitution. What sort of 
a government can you expect from such conduct ! What 
r^resentatives I /ust what you have got. S07 the wind, 
wulyouP tiien reap the whirlwind. Mr. Piexe said in 
his maugural, " I bdiieve that involxintary servitude is 
recognised by the Constitution;" "that it stands like 
any other acuuitted ri^ht. I hold that the compromise 
measures (i.e., the Fugitive Slave Bill) are strictly Consti- 
tutional, and to be w^siiatingly carried into effect/* The 
laws to secure the master's right to capture a man in the 
free States " should be respected and obeyed, not idth a 
Reluctance encouraged by abstract opinions as to their pro^ 
priety in a different state of society, cheerfully esiA 
according to the decision of the tribunal to which their 
exposition belongs." These words were historical — re- 
ininiscences of the time when " no higher law" was the 
watchword of the American State end the American 
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OhiircIi ; they were prophetic — ominous of what we fee 
to-day. . . . ; , 

^ I. Here is the Gadsden Treaty which has been nego- 
tiated. How bad. it is I cannot say ; only this. If I am 
rightly informed, a tract of 39,000,000 acres, krcer than, 
all Virginia, is " re-annexed" to the slave soil wnioli the 
" flag of our Union" already waves over. The whole 
thmg, when it is fairly understood by the public, 1 think 
will be seen to be a more iniquitous matter than thia 
Nebri^ska wickedness. 

H. Then comes the Nebraska Bill, yet to be consum- 
mated. While we are sitting here in cold debate, it may 
be the measure has passed. From the beginning I have 
never had any doubts that it would pass ; if it oould not 
be put through this session—as I thought it would — I fdt 
sure that before this Congress goes out of office, Nebraska 
would be slave soil. Tou see what a majority there was 
in the Senate ; you see what a majority there ia in the 
House. I know there is an opposition — and most brilo 
liantly conducted, too, by the few fiuthful men ; but see 
this : the Administration lias yet three vears to run. There 
is en annual income of sixty millions of dollars. There are 
forty thousand offices to be disposed of— four thousand very 
valuable. ^ And do you think that a Dsmooratic Adminis- 
tration, with that amount of offices, of money and time, 
cannot buy up Northern doughfaces enough to carry any 
measure it pleaises P I know better. Once I thought that 
Texas could not be annexed. It was done. I learned 
wisdom &om that. I have taken my counsd of my fears. 
I have not seen any barrier on whidi tiie North would rally 
that we have come to yet. There are some things behind 
us. John Bnndolph said, years ago, "We will &ive you 
from pillar , to post, back, back, bacL" He has been as 
good as his word. We have been driven "back, \»ck, 
back." But we cannot be driven much farther, lliere is 
a spot where we shall stop. I am afraid we have not come 
to it yet. I wiU say no more about it just now — ^because, 
not many weeks ago, I stood liere and said a great deaL 
You have listened to me when I was feeble and hoUow- 
yoiqed ; I will not tax your patience now, for in this, as in 
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a colebratod feoat of old, thoy have " kept tho good wirio 
until now !" (alluding to Garrison and Phillips, who were 
to follow). 

If tho Nebraska BiU ia dofeated, I shall rojoioe that 
iniquity is foiled once moro. Biit if it become a law— 
there ore some things which seem probable. 

1. On the 4th of March, 1856, the democrats wiU have 
ieave to withdraw from office. 

2. Every Northern man who has token a prominent stand 
in behalf of Slavery will be politically ruined. You know 
what bofoU the Northern iJoUticians who voted for tho 
Miflflouri Compromiso ; a similar fate hangs over the men 
who enslave Nebraska. Already, Mr. Everett is, theo- 
logically speaking, among the lost ; and, of all the three 
thouHand New England ministers whose petition he dared 
not present, not one will ever pray for his poUticol aaU 
vation. 

Pause with me and drop a tear over the ruin of Edward 
Everett, a man of large talents and commensurate industry, 
very learned, the most scholarly man, perhaps, in the 
countiy, with a persuasive beauty of speech only equalled 
by this American (Mr. PhiUips), who surpasses him ; he 
has had a long career of public service, public honour — 
Clergyman, Professor, Editor, Representative, Governor, 
Ambassador, President of Harvard College, alike the orna- 
ment as the auxiliary of many a learned society — he yet 
comes to such an end. 

j" This ifl the state of man : to-day, lie puts forth 
Tho tender leaves of hope j to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him 5 
The third day comes a frost, Nebrasha's frost ; 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, Ml snrely, 
His greatness is a ripening, nips hia i-oot. 
And then he fella — 

"Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on ipublie favours ! 
There is betwiit that smile he would aspire to, ' 
That sweet aspect of voters, and their ruin, 
More pongs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again ! '* . 

Mr. Douglas also is finished ; tho success of his measure 
ia hia own defeat. Mr. Pierce has three short years to 
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servo ; then there will be one more ox-President— ranldng ' 
with Tylor and Fillmore. Mr. Soward need not agitato, 

■ " Lot ifc work, 
For 'tis tho spprt to havo tho ongineor 
Hoiat with hia own potord." 

III. The next thing is the onslavement of Cuba. That 
is a very serious matter. It has been desired a long time. 
Lopez, a Spanish fillibuster, undertook it and was legally 
put to death. I am not an advocate for the garrote, but I 
think, all things taken into consideration, that he did not 
meet with a very inadequate mode of death : and I believe 
that is the general opinion, not only in. Cuba, but in the 
United States. But Young America is not content with 
that. Mr. Dean, a little wmle ago, in the House, proposed 
to repeal the neutiaHty laws — ^to set fillibusterism on its 
legs again. You remember the President's message about 
the "Black "Warrior"— how black warrior like it was; and 
then comes the "unanimous resolution" of the Louisiana 
legislature asking the United States to inter&re and declare 
war, in ease Cuba should undertake to emancipate her 
slaves. Senator Slidell's speech is still tingling in our 
ears, asking the Government to repeal the neutrality laws 
and. allow every pirate who pleases to land in Cuba and 
bum. and destroy. You know Mr. Soul^'s conduct in 
Madrid. It is rumoured that he has been authorized to 
offer ^250,000,000 for Cuba. The sum is enormous ; but, 
when you consider the character of this Administration 
and the Inaugural of President Pierce, the unscrupulous 
abuse made of public money, I do not think it is a very 
extraordinary supposition. 

But this matter of getting possession of Cuba is some- 
thing dangerous as well as difficult. There are three con- 
ceivable ways of getting it : one is by buying, and that I 
take it is wholly out of the question. If I am rightly 
informed, there is a certain Spanish debt owing to Englishr 
men, and that Cuba is somehow pledged as a sort of col= 
lateral security for the Spanish bonds. I take it for 
granted that Cuba is not to be bought for many years 
without the interference of England, and depend upon it 
England will not allow it to bo sold for the , establishment 
of Slavery ; for I think it is pretty well understood by poli- 
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tioiana thai, tliere iff a regular agreement entered into 
between /SpaiiiL on one- side and. England on tlie other, 
that at' a certain period within twenty-five ^ears every 
slave in Cuba shall bo set free. I believe this is known 
to men somewhat versed in the secret histoiy of the two 
cabinets of England and of Spain. England has the same 
wish for land which fires our Anglo-Saxon blood. She 
has islands in the "West Indies ; the Morro in Cuba is only 
100 miles from Jamaica. If we get Cuba for Slavery, wo 
shall next want the 'British West Indies for the same 
institution. Cuba filled with fillibusters would be a daur 
gerous neighbour. 

. Then there are two other ways : one is byfillibusterism; 
and that Mr. SlideU and Mr. Dean want to try ; the other 
is hy open war. Now, fiHibusterism will lead to open war, 
so I wul consider only this issue. 

I know that Americans wiU fight more desperately, per- 
haps, on land or sea, than any other people. But fightiag 
is an ugly business, especially with such antagonists as we 
shall have in this case. It is a matter well understood that 
the Captain-General of Cuba has a paper in his pos- 
session authorizing him discretionally to free ike sieves 
and put arms in their hands whenever it is thought 
necessary. It is rather difficult to get at the exact sta- 
tistics of Cuba. ^ There has been no census since 1842, 1 
think, when the population was estimated at a miUipn. I 
will reckon it now At 1,300,000—700,000 blacks, and 
600,000 whites. Of the 700,000 blacks, half a million are 
slaves and two hundred thousand free men. Now, a black 
free man in Cuba is a very different person from the black 
free man in the United States. He has rights. He is not 
turned out of the omnibus nor the meeting house nor the 
graveyard. He is respected by the law ; he respects him- 
self, and is a formidable person; let the blacks be fur- 
nished with arms, they are formidable foes. And remem- 
ber there are mountain fastnesses in the centre of the 
island ; that it is as defensible as St. Domingo ; and it has 
a very unhealthy climate for Northern men. The Spaniard 
would have great allies. The vomito is there; typhoid, 
dysentery, yellow fever — ^the worst of all — ^is there. A 
Northern army even of fillibusters would fight against the 
most dreadful odds. " The Lord from, on high," as the 
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old Hebrew would say, would fight against the iN'ortheroi 
men ; the pestilence that swept on Sennacherib's host would 
not respect the fillibuster. 

That is not all. What sort of a navy has Spain P One 
hundred and seventy-nine ships of war ! They are small 
mostly, but they carry over 1,400 cannon and 24,000 men 
— 15,000 marines and 9,000 sailors. The United States 
has seventy 'five ships of war ; 2,200 cannon, 14,000 men— - 
large ships, heavy cannon. That is not all. Spaniards 
fight desperately. A Spanish armada I would not be very 
much afraid of ; but Spain will issue lottero pi marque, 
and a Portuguese or Spanish pirate is rather an uncom- 
fortable being to meet. Our commerce is spread all over 
the seas ; there is no mercantile marine so improtected as 
ours. Our ships do not carry muskets, still less cannon, 
since pirates have been swept off the sea. Let Spain issue 
letters of marque, England ..winking at it, and Algerine 
pirates from out the Barbary States of Africa and other 
pirates from the Brazilian, Mexican, and the West Indian 
ports, would prowl about the coast of the Mediterranean 
and over all the bosom of the Atlantic ; and then where 
would be our commerce ? The S.^uth has nothing to fear 
from that. She has got no shipping. Yes, Norfolk has 
23,000 tons. The South is not afraid. The North has 
nearly four million tons of shipping. But touch the com- 
merce of a Northern man and you touch his heart. 

England has conceded to us as a measure just what we 
asked. We have always declared " free ships make free 
goods." England said "enemies' goods make enemies' 
ships." Now she has not affirmed our principle ; she has 
assented to our measure. That is all you can expect her 
to do. But, if we repeal our neutrality laws and seek to 
get Cuba in order to establish Slavery there, endangering 
the interests of England, and the freedom of her coloured 
citizens, depend upon it England will not suffer this to be 
done without herself iuterfering. If she is so deeply im- 
mersed in European wars that she cannot interfere directly, 
she will indirectly. But I have not thought that England 
and France are to be much engaged in a European war. 
1 suppose the intention of the American Cabinet is to seize 
Cuba as soon as the British and Russians are fairly fighting, 
thinldng that England will not interfere. But in " this 
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war of elder sons" wMcli now goes on for the distnember- 
ment of Turkey, it ia not so dear that England will be so 
deeply engaged that she cannot attend to her domestic 
afl^irs, or the interest of her West Indies. I think these 

Sowers are going td divide Turkey between them, but I 
0 not believe they are going to do much fighting there. 
If .we are bent on seizing Cuba, a long and r uinous fight 
is a thing that ought to enter into men's calculations. 
Now, let such a naval warfare take place, and how will 
your insurance stock look in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston P How will your merchants look when reports 
come one after another that your ships are carried m as 
prizes by Spain, or sunk on the ocean after they have 
been plundered P I speak in the ^cat commercial metro- 
polis of America. I wish these thmgs to be seriously con- 
sidered by Northern men. Though I would not fear a 
naval war, let the Northern men look out for their own 
ships. But here is a matter which the South might think 
of In case of foreign war, the North will not be the 
battle-field. An invading army would attack the South. 
Who would defend it — the local militia, the " chivalry" of 
South Carolina, the " gentlemen" of Virginia, who are to 
slaughter 100,000 Abolitionists in a day P Let an army 
set foot on Southern soil, with a few black regiments ; let 
the commander^offer ^eec?om to all the slaves and put arms 
in their hands j let liim ask them to burn houses and butcher 
men; and there would be a state of things not quite so 
pleasant for gentlemen of the South to look at. " They 
that laughed at the grovelling worm and trod on him may 
cry and howl when they see the stoop of the flying and 
fiery-mouthed dragon !" Now, there is only one opinion 
about the valour of President Pierce. Like the sword of 
Hudibras, it cut into itself, 

"for lack 

Of other stuff to hew and hack." 

But would he Hke to stand with such a fire in his rear ? 
Set a house on fire by hot shot, and you don't know how 
much of it will burn down. 

rV. Well, if Nebraska is made a slave territory, as I 
suppose it will be, the next thing is the possession of 
Cuba. Then the war against Spain will come, as I think, 
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iivevitably. But even if we don't get Ouba, Slavery muat 
be extended to other parts of the Union. This may be 
done judicially by the Supreme Court-— one of the powerful 
agents to destroy local self-government and le^ouze cen- 
tralization ; or legislatively by Congress. Already Slavery 
is established in California. An attempt, you Imow, was 
made to establish it in Illinois. Senator Toombs, the other 
day, boasted to John P. Hale, that it would " not be long 
before the slave-holder would sit down at tho foot of Bunlcer 
Hill monument with his slaves." You and I may live to 
see it — at least to see tho attempt made. A .writer in a 
prominent Southern journal, the Charleston Courier (of 
March 16, 1854), declares "that domestic Slavery is a 
constitutional institution, and cannot be prohibited in a 
territory by either territorial or congressional, legislation. 
It is recognised by the Constitution as an existing and 
lawful institution . . and by the recognition and establish' 
ment of Slavery eo nomine in the district of Columbia, 
imder the constitutional provision for the acquisition of 
and exclusive legislation over such a capitoUne district; 
and by that clause also which declares that the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States." " The citizens of 
any State . . cannot be constitutionally denied the equal 
right . . of sojourning or settling . . with their man ser- 
vants and maid servants . . in any portion of the wide' 
spread Canaan which the Lord their God hath given 
them, there to dwell unmolested in person or propeety." 
Admirable exposition of the Constitution ! The free black 
man must be shut up in gaol if he goes from Boston in a 
ship to Charleston, but the slave-holder may bring his 
slaves to Massachusetts and dwell there unmolested wUh his 
property in m£n. South Carolina has a white population 
of 274,567 persons, considerably less than half the popula- 
tion of this city. But, if South Carolina says to the State 
of New York, with three million men in it, let us bring 
our slaves to New York, what wiU the "Hards," and the 
"Softs," and the "Silver Greys" answer? Gentlenien, 
we shall hear what we shall hear. I fear not an ofl&ce- 
holder of any note would oppose the measure. It might 
be carried with the present Supreme Court, or Congress, I 
make no doubt. 
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But this is not the end. After the Gadsden Treaty, 
the enslavement of Nebraska, the extension of Slavery to 
the free States, the seizure of Cuba, with other islanaB--< 
San Bomingo, &c. — ^there is one step more — the bb-es- 

TABLISHMBKT OF THE AfBICAN SlAVK-TbADB. 

A recent number of the Southern Standard thus develops 
the thought : " "With jfimmess and judgment we can open 
up the African slave emigration agam to people the whole 
region of tho tropics. Wo can boldly defend this upon 
the most enlai'<;ed system of philanthropy. It is far better 
for the wild races of Africa themselves." " The good old 
Las Gasas, in 1519, was the first to advise Spain to import 
Africans to her colonies. . . Experience has shown his 
scheme was founded in wise and Christian philanthropy. . . 
The time is coming when we will boldly defend this emi- 
gration [kidnapping men in Africa and selling them in the 
Christian KepublicJ before tho world. The hypocritical 
cant and whining morality of the latter-day saints will die 
away before the majesty of commerce. . . We have too 
long been governed by psalm-singing schoolmasters from 
the North. . , The folly commenced m our own govern- 
ment uniting with Great Britain to declare slave- importing 
piracy." . . "A general rupture in Europe would force 
upon us the imdisputed sway of the Gkdf of Mexico and 
the West Indies. . , With Cuba and St. Domingo, we 
could control the . . power of the world. Our true policy 
is to look to Brazil as the next great slave power. . . A 
treaty of commerce and alliance with Brazil will give us 
the control over the Gulf of Mexico and its border coun- 
tries, together with the islands ; and the consequence of this 
will place African Slavery beyond the reach of fanaticism at 
home or abroad. These two great slave powers . . ought 
to guard and strengthen their mutual interests. . . We can 
not only preserve domestic servitude, but we can defy the 
pwer of the world." . . " The time will come that all the 
islands and regions suited to African Slavery, between ua 
and Brazil, wiU. fall under the control of these two powers. 
. . In a few years there will be no investment for the 
$200,000,000 . . so profitable . . as the development . . of 
the tropical regions" [that is, as the African slave-trade]. 
. . "If the smveholdmg race in these States are but true 
to themselves, they have a great destiny before them." 
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'Now, gentlemen and ladies, who is to blame thai- things 
have come to such a pass as this? The South and the 
North; but the North much more than the South, — very 
much more. Qentlomen, we let Otog get upon the Ark ; 
we took pay for his passage. Our most prominent men in 
Ghurch and State have sworn all. vgiance to Gog. But this 
is not always to last ; there is a day after to-day — a for- 
ever behind each to-day. 

The North ou^ht to have fought Slavenjr at the adoption 
of the Oonstitution, and at every step since ; after the 
battle was lost then, we should have resisted each successive 
step of the slave power. But we have yielded — yielded 
continually. We made no fight ever the annexation of 
slave territory, the admission of slave Ccates. "We should 
have rent the Union into the primitive townships sooner 
than consent to the Fugitive Slave BiU. But as we failed 
to fight manfully then, I never thought the North would 
rally on the Missouri Compromise Ime. I rejoice at the 
display of indignation I witness here and elsewhere. 
For once New York appears more moral than Bos- 
ton. I thank you for it. A meeting is called in the Park 
to-morrow. It is high time. But I doubt that the North 
will yet rally and defend the line drawn in 1820. But 
there are two lines of defence where the nation will pause, 
I think-— the occupation of Cuba, with its war so destruc- 
tive to Northern ships ; and the restoration of the African 
slave-trade. The slave-breeding States, Maryland, Vir^ia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, will oppose that ; for, if the 
Gulf States, and the future tropical territories can import 
Africans at $100 a head, depend upon it, that will spoil the 
market for the slave-breeders of America. And, gentle- 
men, if Virginia cannot seU her own children, how will this 
" well-born, well-educated, well-bred aristocrat " look down 
on the poor and ignorant Yankee I No, gentlemen, this 
iniquity is not to last for ever. A certain amount of force 
will compress a cubic foot of water into nine-tenths of its 
natural size ; but the weight of the whole earth cannot make 
it any smaller. Even the North is not infinitely conmres- 
sible. When atom touches atom, you may take on the 
screws. 

Things cannot continue long in this condition. Every 
triumph of Slavery is a day's march towards its ruin. 
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There is no higher law, is there P "He taketh the wise 
in their oym craftiness, the council of the wicked is carried " 
. — ay, but it ia carried headlong. 

Only see what a change has been coming over our spirit 
just now. Three years ago, Isaiah Bynders and Hiram 
Aetchum domineered oyer New York ; and those gentle- 
men who are to follow me, and whom 5^ou are impatient to 
hear, were mobbed down in the city of New York, two 
years ago ; they could not find a hall that would be leased 
to them for money or love, and had to adjourn to S3rra- 
cuse to hold their convention. Look at this assembly 
now. 

A little wh'le ago all the leading clergymen were in 
favour of the Fugitive Slave Bill ; now three thousand of 
New England ministers remonstrate against Nebraska. 
They know there is a fire in their rear, and, in theological 
language, it is a fire that " is not quenched.'^ It goeth not 
out by day, and there is no night there. The cforgymen 
stand between eternal torment on one side and the little 
giant of Slavery on the oilier.. They do not go back I 
Two thousand English clergymen once became non-con- 
formists in a sing^ day. Three thousand New England 
ministers remonstrated against the enslavement of Ne- 
braska. Nq^ is the time to push and be active, call meet- 
ings, brin^ out men of all parties, aU forms of religion, 



Government and the represents-tives. The South is weak 
— only^ united. The North is strong in money, in men, in 
education, in the justice of our great cause — only not imited 
for freedom. Only be faithfiil to ourselves, and Slavery wiU 
come down, not slowly, as I thought once, but when the 
people of the North say it, it wUl come down with a great 

CRASH. 

Then, when we are free from this plague-spot of Slavery 
the curse to our industry, our education, our politics, and 
our religion — ^we shall increase more rapidly in number and 
stiU more abundantly be rich. The South will be as the 
North—active, inteUigent — ^Virginia rich as New York, 
the Oarolinas as active as Massawiusetts. Then, by peace- 
ftil purchase, the Anglo-Saxon may acquire the rest of this 
North American Continent. The Spaniards wiU make 
nothing of it Nay^ we may honourably go farther South, 
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and possess tlie Atlantic and Pacific slopes of the Northern 
continout, extending the area of Freedom at every step. 
We may carry thither the Anglo-Saxon vigour and enter- 
prise, the old love of liberty, the love also of law ; the best 
institutions of the present age — ecclesiastical, political, 
social, domestic. Then what a nation we shall one day 
become. America, the mother of a thousand Anglo-Saxon 
States, tropic and temjperate, on both sides the Equator, 
may behold the Mississippi and the Amazon uniting their 
waters, the drainage of two vast continents in the Mediter- 
ranean of the Western World ; may count her children at 
last by hundreds of millions — and among theni all behold 
no tyrant and no slave I What a spectacle — the Anglo- 
Saxon family occupying a whole hemisphere, with industry, 
freedom, religion. The fulfilment of this vision is pur pro- 
vince ; we are the involuntary instnmients of God. Snail 
America scorn the mission God sends her onP Then let us 
all perish, and may Kussia teach justice to mankind I 
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OONSEQUBNOES OF AN IMMORAL PErNOIPLE AND 
FALSE IDEA OP LIFB. 

PREACHED AT THE MUSIC HALL IN BOSTON, ON SUNDAY, 
NOYBMBEB 26, 1854. 

"Be not dooeived; Ood ia not mocked: for whatsoever a nnn soweth, 
that shall he also reap." — Galatuns, vi. 7. 

I ASK your attention to a " Semon of the Consequences 
wliich come from an Immoral Principle and False Idea of 
Man's Duty and the Purpose of Human Life." 

Man's moral, as his industrial progress, is by experiment. 
Many of tlje experiments fail ; but by r^eated trials we 
hit the mark. America's mercantile abiDty to-day — ^her 
power of agriculture, mining, manufactures, commerce — ^is 
the achievement of the human race in the long history 
from the creation till now. So America's spiritim ability 
— ^her power of wisdom, justice, philanthropy, and religion 
— ^is not the product of this one nation, nor of this age 
alone, but of all time and all men; it is a yart of the net 
result of human activity thus far. Vice, ignorance, folly, 
injustice, bad institutions — ^they represent the imperfect 
development of man's faculties, and consequent experi- 
ments badly planned ; and so which needs must fail. The 
most moral man in Boston did not attain his excellence all 
at once, but by repeated efforts, by continuous experi- 
ments; and a great many of his efforts turned out mistakes. 
As he bmlds up his fortune, so his character, by trial, hj 
experiment ; .first failure, and then success. So out of this 
briar. Failure, we pluck the honeyed rose. Success. 

In the best man's action, there is a per-centage of 
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abnormal action : that is; folly, injustice, error, sin — ^if you 
choose to caU it so. Put all man's moral misdemeanours 
together, and call them by one name — Vice. They are 
most oonvenitjiitly dealt mth if put into a basket with a 
single handle. 

This amount of abnormal action, other things being 
equal, will diminiuh iu proportion to the correctness of the 
man's ideal of life ; and in proportion to the strength and - 
earnestness of his effort"; to make his ideal the actual fact 
of his life : or it wiU increase in proportion to the falseness 
of his ideal, and the feebleness of his efforts ■ to make it 
the actual fact of his life. Vice is a variable, capable of 
being enlarged or lessened. 

In all nations, likewise, there is a variable per centage 
of moral error — ^Vice. Other things being equal, this 
abnormal quantity wiU commonly depend on five causes. 

•First. On the amount of activity in the nation ; a 
people that goes is more likely to go wrong than one that 
goes not ; one which goes much, more than one which goes 
little. 

Second. On the amount of property ; for property re- 
presents power over Nature, and this may be abused, 
directed wrong or right. 

Third. On the diference in respect to property between 
the rich class and the poor class. Where this difference 
is immense, there is a vast quantity of vice ; where the 
difference is small, the vice is little. 

Fourth. On the ideas which men of genius, culture, 
and station, spread abroad amongst the people as their rule 
of life; on the institutions and laws. Whera these are 
good, vice will continually diminish ; where bad, progres- 
sively multiply. National institutions, conduct, character, 
resemble the popular ideas as plants grow from the seed. 

Fifth. On the pains taken to remove the causes of 
wrong, — ^the circumstances which occasion it ; an attempt 
to Temove ignorance, alleviate want, cure drunkenness, end 
prostitution ; on the pains taken to comfort, teach, and 
moralize mankind. 

In France, England, part of Germany, and the free 
States of America, great pains are taken to diminish the 
amount of vice by removmg some of its outward causes. 
Wise social philosophers look upon all this abnormal action 

VOL. VI. o 
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c'' s riation as a disopBo incident to tho childhood of man- 
ic^. J, and to oxposuxo umonpst pornioious oiroumstances, 
not natural to man's constitutic:^, but only nati\Q to 
coi^toin conditions and stages of development ; and theso 
doctors of humanity seek to help mankind remove tho out- 
ward occasion, and overcome the inward and transient im- 
pulse to this wrong. 

Now, in these four countries, for fifty or a hundred yeors 
past, there has been a progressive dimmution of vice. Tho 
amount of abnormal action first becomes smaller in pro- 
portion to the whole action, and to the whole property, a 
smaller fraction of the total action of tho people, Tho 
amount of tare is diminished. 

But next, the bad quality of vice also diminishes. The 
old error of violence disappears ; the milder vices take its 
place. The chief object of vicious attack is not the sub- 
stance of man, his person ; it is an accident of man, his 
estate. Vices of violent instinct-— lust, revenge, diminish 
and shade off into vices of reflective calculation — ambition, 
acquisitiveness, and the like. 

Then, as a third thing, vice is getting confined to a 
smaller class of persons. Once, it was almost universal. 
Such vice was instantial, virtue the exception. In the age 
before Homer, every Greek skipper was also a pirate. 
Now, vice permanendy infects but a small body of persons; 
first, the perishing class, whom poverty and its consequent 
ignorance makes offenders; second, the professional vil- 
Icans, not ignorant, not necessarily poor, — for, in the 
division of labour in modem society, general villony has 
become a profession^ whereof there are various specialities 
— ^pickpo(iets, burglars, thieves, forgers, and the like ; the 
same spirit of villany having divers manifestations. 

So the general abnormal action is getting corrected. 
Firsi, the snow is getting thin everywhere ; next, it be- 
comes less cold in aJJ. or most places ; third, it gets melted 
away ^m the open land> and only lies in a few great heaps, 
covered up with dust, or is stretched in long Hnes where 
the walls hide it from the summer's sun. Men are attack- 
ing also this residue of ice and snow, carting it off to 
sunnier spots : and so the world is getting moraJized ; and 
though u-esh snow falls on the groimd,_yet the neck of 
vice's winter must be considered broke. The moralization 
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of maukiud gooij on continually; tho proportionate quan- 
tity of vice is lessened, and its quality bettered, in Eng-; 
land, France, part of Germany, and in free America. 

In some of the other countries of Ohristendom, there is 
one ^eat cause which hinders man's instinct of pro- 
^essive development, end prevents the advancing diminu- 
tion of vice, namely; the institutional tyranny exercised 
by the church, by society, by the state, by priests, kings, 
and nobles. That cause retards the normal action of the 
people in Eussia, Turkey, Austria, the other part of 
Germany, in Italy, Poriugal, and Spain, - where the 
progress of man is far less rapid than in those four other 
countries just named. This tyranny retards also man's 
advance in riches, for desj^otism is always costly ; vice is a 
spendthrift,, and, other thmgs being equal, a moral people 
will have the most power over the material world, and 
consequently be the richest, and advance in riches with the 
greatest r&pidity, — ^for wealth is an imavoidable accident 
0.^ man's development, indispensable for future progress, 
and. the hoarded result of the past. 

But here, in America, there is one cause which tends to 
check the progressive diminution of abnormal action, and 
the advancmg moraJization of man, and which actually is 
now leading to a frightful development of vice in most 
hateful and dangerous forms ; indeed, a cause which tends 
to demoralize the people here, even more rapidly than 
tjrranny itself is doing in Russia, Axistria, Turkey, I^oly, 
Portugal, and Spain. Here is the cause ; it is the preva- 
lence of an immoral principle, a false idea of man's duty, 
boldly set forth by men of great prominence, and within 
the last few years very widely spread. 

To understand this false idea the bettar, and see how 
fatally it operates against us, look a little at the circum- 
stances of the nation, wherein we differ from the other 
faxniUes of men. The old civilizations of Europe had two 
distinctive characteristic marks. 

First, they were oligarchic, having a government of all, 
but by a few, and for the sake of a few. Sometimes it 
was a theocratic oligarchy— the rule of priests over the 
people; sometimes a monarchic oligarchy — ^the rule of 
kings over the subjects; sometimes an aristocratic oli- 
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garchy-i-tlie rule of tlio nobility over the plebeian class ; 
Bometunes a despotooratic oUgaroby — ^tho rule of masters 
over tbeir slaves. In all these four eases, the mass of men 
were deemed of no value except as servants to the oligarch. 
Ho was bom to eat up the com" to wear the flowers in 
the garland round his brow ; the mass of men were only 
bom to create com for him to eat, and rear flowers for 
him to wear. But if you " drive out Nature with u pitch" 
fork, stiU nevertheless she comes back." And so the 
people tended to rebellion, casting off the yoke of priest, 
king, noble, master. To check this revolutionary spirit, 
the ruling power spreads abroad the idea that such rebel- 
lion is the greatest offence which man can commit ; it is 
high treason. So in the theocratic oligarchy it was 
high treason to doubt or deny tho exclusive .rule of the 
pnest ; in the monarchic, the exclusive rule of the king ; 
m the aristocratic, the exclusive rule of the nobilitary 
class ; and, in the despotooratic, the exclusive rule of the 
:niaster. It was taught there was no natural right of men- 
above the conventional privilege of the priest, Mng, noble, 
and master ; no law of God above the enactment of earthly 
rulers. This characteristic mark of the old civilization is 
somewhat effaced in France and England ; but stiU even 
there the handwriting is yet so plain that he may read 
who runs. 

That is the first characteristic. Here is the next. 
Therein, civilization was military, not industrial ; the art 
to produce was put below the art to destroy. Productive 
industry was counted " an illiberal art;" it was despised: 
destructive fighting was "liberal" work; it was honoured. 
Working was for the mass of the people, and must be 
degraded ; fighting, the rulers* business, and held honour- 
able. It is the business of a man to fight, of a slave to 
work," quoth Homer. Besides, fighting was indispens- 
able for these unnatural rulers, not omy to stave off a 
foreign foe, but at home to keep the mass of the people 
down. This characteristic mark of all the governments of 
the old world is likewise somewhat effaced in mercantile 
ilngland and France, but still writ in letters of fire, most 
savagely plain. Such oligarchies do not rest on the per- 
manent moral nature of man, but only on the transient 
selfishness incident to a low stage of development. Their 
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support is not in tlio conscience of tho mass of men, "but 
in the violenco of the few who rule ; not in the consent 
of the Hungarians and Poles, but in the cannons of the 
Emperor and the Czar. Military violence is thei comple- 
ment of oligarchy, for the special privilege of the oligarch 
is held of his private selfishness, and against mankind; 
not of his human nature, and for all the people ; is a con- 
ventional, not a natural accident of himianity. Hence is it 
also insecure : for what wiU not even touch firm ground 
with its feet must one day with its head. 

Now, the American civilization has two characteristics 
exactly opposite to these. First, it is not oligarchic ; it is 
a democracy ; in theory, having a government of all, for 
all, by all. Next, it is industrial, and not military. 

I. This democracy, in theory, rests on the idea that the 
substance of manhood, the human nature in which all are 
aL'ke, is superior to any human accident wherein all must 
diflPer. Manhood is more than priesthood, kinghood, noble- 
hood, masterhood. The qualitative himian agreement of 
nature is more than the quantitative difference between 
the genius and the clown; more than the historic and 
conventional distinction between noble-born and common- 
bom, rich and poor. So democracy can exist only on con- 
dition that this human substance is equally respected in 
the greatest and the least; in man and woman; in the 
largest majority, and in the minority of one, that stands 
on manhood. So the people is not for the ruler, but the 
ruler for the people ; the government is the creature of the 
nation, not the nation of the government. Each man's 
natural rights are to be sacred against the wrong-doing of 
any other man, or of the whole nation of men — all pro- 
tected against each, each against all. That is the first point. 

II. Then the American civilissation is .also industrial. 
Military power is to be exceptional, subordinate ; the in- 
dustrial is instantial and chief. Now, industry aims at the 
production and enjoyment of property; for, in a word, 
industry is the art of making material nature into human 
property. Property is a natural accident of man, in- 
separable from his substance. The first thing he does on 
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cominff into the world ia to acquire property ; first food, 
then snolter. The first thing the bahy does is this: the 
earliest generation of babies — ^baby men — ^their first deed 
was acquisition ; food .for existence, flowers for omoment. 
Property is the material result and test of man's normal 
activity. It ia also the indispensable condition of existence 
from day to day; much and permanent property is tho 
indispensable condition for the advance and development 
of mankind, in mind and conscience, heart and soul. It is 
an accident of more value than all other external accidents 
— ^priestly, kingly, nobilitary, and despotocratic. In tho 
industrial state, money is tno symbol of power, for the 
individual and for the nation; it is worth more thon 
descent from priestly Moses, or Luther, from royal Charle- 
magnoy or protectorial Cromwell, or from any nobilitary 
stem. "An the blood of all the Howards" is powerless, 
compared to the almighty dollar. 

Democracy is not possible except in a nation whore thero 
is so much property, and that so widely distributed that 
the whole people can ^ave considerable education — ^intel- 
lectual, moral, affectiond, and religious. So much property, 
widely distributed, judiciously applied, is the indispensable 
• material, basis of a democracy; as military power is indis- 
pensable to the existence of an unnatural oligarchy — 
priestly, monarchic, nobilitary, or despotocratic; and as 
those tyrannical rulers must have] military power to keep 
the people down, so in a democracy the people must have 
property — the result of their industry — ^to keep themselves 
up, and advance their education ; else, very soon there will 
be a government over all, but by a few, and for the sake of 
a few ; and democracy will end in despotism. But it must 
be natural property resting on a basis of natural morality, 
consisting of what man may own and not violate his moral 
nature. There can be no natural property which violates 
natural right, the constitution of the universe. 

Accordmgly, from the nature of such a government, it 
becomes necessary, in every industrial democracy, to have 
one thing sacred : — ^the natural rights of man, the sub- 
stanco of humanity. This is the prime factor of all the 
national product. If the natural rights of man be not 
respected, then the democracy will perish, just as the oli- 
garchy wiU come to an end if the pretended privilege 
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of king, priest, noblo, and moator bo denied and sot at 
naught. The naturol rights of the individual must bo 
sooiired from violation by another man, or by the State. An 
attaok on the natural rights of man is the most fatal of all 
things to the industrial democracy, imdermining the foun" 
dation whereon its chief comer stono is laid ; for rights are 
anterior to all " social compacts," and the eATlie«t statutaa 
of the oldest realm ; are inherent in our nature, and there- 
with derived from God. Oligarchy involves a denial of 
the generic rights of human nature; it depends on violence, 
and has no permanent roots in the constituticgi of man ; 
while democracy is only possible on condition of permanent 
respect for those rights. 

When the substance of man is thus respected, and his 
rights in general duly honoured, oil special rights are tdso 
sole : among these is the right to property, an indispensable 
accident of man, quite easily secured if man's substance be 
respected ; but if not, then property itself is as insecure in 
the industrial democracy as freedom in a despotism. So, 
in a democracy, any attack on the imalienaole rights of 
man, or any class of men, or any individual person, is an 
attack also on each one of the accidents of man — on property, 
for example ; taking from beneath it the natural basis of 
right, whereon it might rest secure, and substituting there- 
fore only permanent or fleeting violence. This has not 
been known as science by philosophers, nor seen as fact by 
the mass of men, but is yet fore-felt in the instinctive con- 
sciousness of enlightened nations, and partially acted on. 
"We are wiser than we know, and bmld better than we plan ; 
for the instinct of the people has told them that the sub> 
stance of man must be held sacred. 

Now, an industrial democracy is not the creature of 
man's caprice, which might be so or otherwise. It is a 
reproduction of the law of human nature, and the consti- 
tution of the universe ; and " other foundation can no man 
lay than what is laid" eternally in the nature of inan. 
Arabesques of fanoy^ may differ, as Raphael Urbino or as 
Eaphael Morgen paints thorn; they are the creatures of 
volimtary caprice : but the multiplication tables, made by 
Pythagoras or Bowditch, must be exactly alike ; for they 
represent, not man's caprice, but a necessity of univeraEil 
law, and rest thereon. So the industrial democracy can rest 
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only on the law of God, writ in the constitution of matter 
and mind ; accordingly, tho greatest of all political errors, 
and the most fatal to tho existence of democracy, to tho 
rights of man, and to the security of property, one of his 
indispensable accidents, is the idea that man has no obliga' 
tion to respect the constitution of the universe ; and tho 
declaration that there is no law above the statutes which 
men's hands have made. Where that idea prevails, there 
is a blow stmck at every man's head, and at each dollar of 
property. TjTanny may bo provisional; justice alone is 
ultimate ; the point common to each and all, to man and 
.God, whereon all rights balance. 

Such is the difference between the theory of American 
civilization ond that of the old civilizations of Asia and 
Europe ; — ours is the theory of a society that is only pos- 
sible nineteen centuries after Christ ; nine centuries after 
it could not have been ; and nine centuries before it could 
not have been dreamed of ; and such is its foundation in 
man and the nature of things. 

I have just said that, in virtue of certain causes, there is 
a progressive diminution of man's abnormal action, and a 
progressive moralization of mankind in England, France, 
part of Germany, and the free States of America; but 
that in some other European countries this natural diminu- 
tion of wrong is retarded by the crimes of the ruling power, 
Nay, even in England and France, man's moralization is 
largely retarded by the corruption and selfishness of the 
controlling classes of men, who spread abroad false ideas of 
man's duty to himself, to his brother, and to his God ; — 
sometimes doing it purposely, but most often, I have charity 
enough to think, doing it through mistake. StiU this dimi-; 
nution goes on in the manner set forth. 

Now, in America, in direct opposition to this progressive 
moralization of man, during the last few years there has 
been a rapid increase of certein great viced, which are also 
crimes ; transgressions not only of God's law, but likewise 
of man's statutes, — vices of appalling magnitude. They 
are offences not committed by tiiose two cksses just men- 
tioned as concentrating a great amount of what is com- 
monly called vice and crime — ^the perishing class, whom 
poverty makes thieves; and robbers, and the professional 
villains, who make rascality their vocation, ^ Nor yet are 
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they committod under the transient and^ accidental stimulus 
of strong drink, or temporary malico, or ' paseion, ihat 
springs upon the man, — causes whicAi.»ge«wie)r ,,b;*- w'^y , 
brawls and murders. These offences are committed by 
persons of high standing in society, done deliberately, the 
man knowing very well what ho is about. 

For convenience in my handling and your remembering, 
I will put these into three classes. First, offences against 
the property of individuals ; next, offences against the life 
of individuals £^r the sake of getting their property ; and 
third, offences against the property and the life of other 
nations. The first and second are individual, — personal 
vices ; the last is national, — a collective vice. 

I. Here are some cases which I put in the first class, 
offences against property. I will not travel out ^f Ame- 
rica, nor go back more than twelve months. Let me say 
at the outset, of the individuals who have done the deeds I 
refer to, I would speak and judge with the greatest deli- 
cacy and the most refined charity. It is the deed itself on 
which I wish to fasten your condemnation, not the man 
who did it ; for I want you to look through the man at the 
deed ; through the deed, at the cause of it, lying far behind, 
which I will presently bring before your eye. 

Here is the first in the first class. Mr. Crane, President 
of the New England railroad, deprived the company of I 
know not how large a sum of money entrusted to him. In 
this particular case there was much in the man's character, 
and has been much in his conduct since, — which, I am 
told, is, in general, manly and upright, — to lead to a favour- 
able judgment of him. It is the deed I look at, and the 
principle which lies behind the deed, which I condemn : 
for the man, I have a woman's charity ; for the deed and 
theprinciple behind it, a man's justice. 

Here is the. next case. Mr. Schuyler, at New York, 
plundered the public of about two millions of dollars, com- 
mitting the largest fraud of the kind ever perpetrated in, 
America or Europe. 

Here is the third. In California, Mr. Meigs robbed the 
public of one million six hundred thousand ddlars. 

As a fourth thing, in New York, the Ocean Bank haa 
robbed the public of one or two hundred thousand dollars^ 
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As a fiM, you kjiow in BoBton tlio history of the Motro- 
j^oiitcwi LiKutaneo C'Joinpany and of the Coohituate Bank, 
Wo Jbubbks 'Of ifraud that burst, swallowing up tho pro- 
perty of honest men. 

In Ohio, banks and bankers have just now committed 
frauds to the extent of, I think, not less than two millions 
of dollars. 

P?hen look at tho oonduct of the municipal governments 
of New York and Boston, the manner in wnich they squan- 
der the money of the people, veiling the uses to which it 
has been appropriated, and thus wasting the people's trea- 
sure, T. need only refer to the rapid increase of taxes in 
Boston, which every property-holder knows and laments^ 
— and I need not say there is no honest explanation for the 
whole thing. You all know it. Here, too, I would speak 
with all becoming charity. 

II. Here are some cases of the next cLiss. Not two 
months ago, tho steamship Arctic, with about three hun- 
dred and eighty poeaen^ers, was coming from England to 
New York. She had six boats, and, if they were crowded 
till the gunwale kissed the sea, they would hold at the ut- 
most only^one hundi-ed and eighty persons; so in case of 
wreck there- were two himdred others with no chance of 
escape. This was the owner's fault; and dearly has he 
paid for it ! The ship, in a fog so thick that a man could 
not see twice the length of the vessel before him, drives 
through the darkness at the rate of thirteen miles an hour, 
giving no warning sound of her ferocious approach. This 
was the captain's fault ; and dearly has he paid for it ! 
When the disaster happened, some thirty or forty men es- 
caped, — ^not a woman or child ! the feeble-bodied were left 
to die. I will not call this the fault of the men ; it was 
their disgrace and their sin ! If our fathers at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill had thrown down their muskets and 
turned their backs to the British, and been shot down with 
a coward's wound, you and I would feel disgraced till this 
day ; but I think it would not have been haff so disgracefiul 
to nm from a red-coat as to leave a woman and a baby to 
perish in the waters, rather than hazard one's own life. I 
should bo ashamed to live if I had left a woman to sink in 
the ocean, and escaped myself. It is rumoured that a boat 
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full of women was purposely overturned by tho crew— to 
suvo their manly lives I 

I beHevo about three hundred and forty persons perished. 
I am speaking in a mercantile town, where, if life and jus- 
tice bo not valued, money is. Look then at it as the de- 
struction of himian property only. In Massachusetts, tho 
official valuation of a man, whoso life is destroyed W a 
railroad company, is five thousand dollars. Three hunmred 
and forty^ lives at five thousand dollars each, make the sum 
of ono million seven hundred thousand dollars. That is tho 
pecuniarjr value of life dashed away through the cupidity 
of the ship-owner and the recklessness of the ship-master ! 
With gentleness, judge you the men ; look at the principle 
which lies behind ! 

Pardon me if I try to calculate the value of a human 
life, estimating it at five thousand dollars I If, an hour 
before the " accident," some man had said to these three 
himdred and forty persons, " I wDl place at your disposal 
all the riches of ionerica, Europe, and Asia, on concGtion 
you shall sink yourselves to the bottom of the sea do you 
think there was one man who would have said, " Let us 
take the wealth, and leave it to our heirs, ar.d ourselves 
avheisticaUy go down? " No ! all the wealth of the mate- 
rial universe could not have purchased the sin. Men who 
would lay down their life for a moral principle, or a friend, 
would never throw it away for all the gold in California or 
Australia, or in the three continents of the earth besides. 
Pardon me for calculating in money the value of human life. 

A similar case, in its origin and in its conduct, took 
place in the recent destruction of the Yankee Blade, at 
California. Then, scarce a week passes but some railroad 
or steamboat company massacres men by the wholesale, — 
sometimes, most commonly, through reckless cupidity and 
lust of gold. I believe America commits more murders 
than ail the rest of Protestant Christendom ; taking away 
Bussia and Spanish America, probably more than au 
Christendom, Protestant and Catholic. iBut not to speak of 
the harvest of murders we annually reap, there is no 
country in Christendom where life is so insecure, so cnieUy 
dashed away in the manslaughter of reckless enterprise I 

m. Here is the third class, — ofiences against the pro- 
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perty and life of other nations. You may take the whole 
history of the present national administration. Look at the 
conduct of this government for the lost two years of its un- 
happy and disgraceful life ; at the prpetual fillibustenng 
•of the government, now against Mexico, then against Hayti, 
then against Ouba ; at that murderous attack on Grey town, 
not omy wicked, but mean, cowardly, and sneaking f not a 
14'arragansett Indian but would have been ashamed of such 
imbarbarous conduct ! But it has been commended, I know 
not in how many journals ; and one in this city declares it 
had "the entire approbation of the whole community." 
See how steadily the administration seeks to tighten the 
chains on the working class of the South : no Italian pope, 
no king, nor priest, was ever more oppressive towards his 
subjects than the American industrial democracy towards 
the three and a quarter millions of men who do the work 
of the South. 

These three classes of cases are exceptions to the pro- 
^essive diminution of abnormal action, and to the advanc- 
ing morolization of the people. They are not to be ex- 
plained by the common causes of vice. 

Iiook back a little, and you will see the root out of 
which all *this monstrous crop of wickedness has grown so 
swiftly up. I will omit all reference to individuals, and 
speak impersonally. A few years ago three axioms were 
published to the world as embodying the fundamentals of 
the party then in power. They were laid down as a pro- 
gramme of principles for the nation's ftiture politics. Let 
it be remembered that this political parly has more literary 
education, and more hoarded money, than any other what- 
soever in the land. But the rival party affirmed the samp 
principles, having therewith unity of idea. 

Hero are the maxims — 

The first, which I give in my own language, is this : 
There is no law of God above any statutes, however wicked, 
which politicians make. 

The noxt, which is not in my words, is, "ReKgion has 
nothing to do with politics ; there it makes men mad." 

.The third is, " The great object of government is the 
protection of property at home, and respect and renown 
•abroad." . 
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Look at these — 

L " There ia no higher law I " That is the proclama- 
tion of objective atheism ; it is the selfish materialism of 
Hobbes, Hume, of Do la Mettrie, and Helvetius^ gone to 
seed. You have nothing to rely on above the politicians 
and their statutes : if you suffer, nothing to appeal to — 
but the ballot-box. The speculative materialism of Comto 
resolves man into blood and bono and nerves. The specu- 
lative atheism of Feuerbach resolves deity into the blind 
force of a blind universe, working from no love as motive, 
with no plan as method, and for no purpose aa ultimate 
end. But both of these, materialistic Comte and atheist! 
Feuerbach, bow them down before the eternal laws oi 
matter and mind: "These," say they, "wo must keep 
always, come what may." But the prominent politicians 
of .Ajnerica, — they mocked at the law of nature and the 
constitution of mind; they outdid the "French mate- 
rialism " of Comte, and the " Germanic atheism " of 
Feuerbach. Pardon me for saying Germanic atheism I 
He violated his nation's consciousness before he called him- 
self on atheist ; and then is not so in heart, only in head ; 
it is the blood of pious humanity which runs in his nation^s 
veins. The sailor, the machinist, and the farmer recognise 
a law of God writ in the matter they deal with, whereto 
they seek to conform ; but the American politician has no 
objective restraint. No God is to check the momentum of 
his ambition. 

II. Here is the next axiom : " Religion has nothing to 
do with politics." That is subjective atheism, with a poli- 
tical application. If there be no law inherent in mind and 
matter above any wicked statute of a tyrant, stiU the in- 
stinctive religious sense of man looks up with reverence, 
faith, and love, and thinks there is a God, and a higher 
law. Materialistic Comte and atheistic Feuerbach, and 
those accomplished translators who set such works over to 
tho English soil, confess to the natural religious emotions, 
give them sure place in all human affairs ; but in one of 
the most important of hxmian transactions, where the wel-* 
fare of millions of men is at stake, the American politicians 
declare that " Beligion has nothing to do with politics ; it 
makes men mad," Politic Felix trembled before Paul, 
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recisornng of solf-command, righteousness, and Gfod's ludg- 
mont to como; Fostus told the magnificent apostle, "Much 
leiuTiing hath mode theo mad;" but the heathen Eoman 
did not venture to say, " Religion makes men madl" 
Consolenco makes cowards of men who meditate their own 
dostruotion ; nay, it sometimes holds the murderer's hand. 
But the moral feeling, the religious feeling, has nothing 
to do with politics I 

No higher law I Religion nothing to do with poKtics ! 

See what it leads to. Come, Puritan fathers I who, 
feeding on clams for three months at a time, thanked God 
that they " sucked of the abundance of the seas, and of 
the treasures hid in the sands 1" You were mistaken I 
Religion has nothing to do with politics I Bow to the 
Eighth Henry, to "Bloody" Mary, and Elizabeth, scarce 
cleaner in the hand or heart ; to James the Stumd, and to 
Charles, whose head the righteous axe shore off 1 Come, 
Protestant martyrs ; whose bodies snapped and crackled 
in the Catholic fire, but, as the candle decayed, your soul 
stiU flaming more ardent up to God I Come and submit ! 
It was all a mistake I The priestly tyrants were right I 
There is no higher law I Uolne, glorious company of 
the apo^es! Come, gwdly fellowsnip of the prophets I 
Come, noblo army of martyrs I Come, Jesus of JSfazareth 
— crowned with thorns, spit upon, scourged, mocked at, 
and crucified I It was all a mistake ! Your cross was not 
your crown • of triumph ; it was only your shame ! The 
scribes md Pharisees were rigbtl There is no higher 
]mw I Eeligioa has nothing to do with politics ! 

Come, all ye tyianta of earth — ^Herods, Pilates, Dominies, 
and Torqucmadas ! Your great enemy is slain ! There is 
BO law aboTO you! Ifo sentiment in the human heart 
which hm a right to protest against your iniquities ! In 
matter, it is objoctiye atheism ; in mind subjective athe- 
ism* Beligion has nothing to do with" politics I Com?, 
JkmmcmB, tear down the monumants you built at Bunker 
Hill, at West Cambridge an-' Concord and Lexington and 
I)my&t$i commemorating the heroism of a few farmers and 
mechanics I It was all a mistake I Kay, split to pieces 
the Botjk of Plymouth, and grmd. it to powder, and tread 
il tmde? foot of men I Th<jro is no heroism I The Puritans 
Tkf af« madmen, and the fire-tried Christians fools I 
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III. " The great objoot of govemmGnt is the protootion 
of property I" It is not to protect the rights of man, to 
give all men. their natural ri^nts to " life, Hberty, and the 
pursuit of happiuess I" It w not to protect labour, but 
only property, the result of labour. The State— that is 
I," said the .French' King. There, at least, the J, that 
called itself the State, was human : here it is the dollar that 
speaks :•— -God's law is to vacate the world, religion to 
avoid the soil, man to be turned out of the State, and the - 
dollar to come in~->more than soul, more than man, more 
than God 1 

That is the programme of prmciples laid down in 1860 
and '51. It struck at all religion, all morality, aU sound 
human policy. It afifirmed the worst axioms of the worst 
oligarchy—theocratic, monarcMo, aristocratic, despoto- 
cratic. A late Attomej-General of the tTnited States, in 
a speech at New York, in 1851, declared, "Law is liberty: 
not the means of liberty, it is liberty itself." He ap;plied 
his words in special to the Fugitive Slave Bill — "it is 
Hbertyl" 

See the measures which were the concrete application of 
these three axioms — ^for the atheistic word must also be- 
come flesh. According to the custom of the industrial 
democracy of America, one man out of every eight is con- 
sidered and treated, not as human, but material, as pro- 
perty. Now, according to that programme of principles, 
there is no objective law in the universe, in the nature of 
things or of God, which, overrides this custom, and has 
eminent domain over American Slavery ; there is no higher 
law. And l^ere is, moreover, no subjective law in man 
which has a ri^ht to resist this slavery in politics, for, 
though the rehgious element be there, "religion has 
nothmg to do with politics." So nothing must be done or 
said to oppose the turning of every eighth American into 
a pece of human money. 

But this class of property has one peculiarity which 
distinguishes it from aU other chattels, and that is, it runs 
away f For, as the lire mounts up, and as the water runs 
down, obeying the imiversal gravitation, so man's mind 
and body nates and abhors bondage, and seeks to escape 
therefrom; and God bas made mankind so that every 
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natural man seeks to aid the yiotim escaping from torment^ 
to comfort and shelter him. I soy every natural man. If 
a man is " regenerated," after the fashion of Mr. Adams, 
of this city — ^not Samuel or John, but the Reverend Nehe- 
miah Adams, who takes a " South Side View of SljEivcry," 
— or of President Lord, of Dartmouth College, who finds 
Slavery a sacred institution,— if a man is " regenerated" 
after this sort, he will aid the slave-hunters to the fullest 
extent, and that with alacrity ; but men with natural hearts 
aid him who flees. These things being so, the property 
• being obnoxious to flight on its own Rmbs, ana able to 
excite the instinctive sympathy of whoso is most human, 
the Government, whose great domestic object is the pro- 
tection of property at home, must eminently protect this 
property in its special peril. So Government, resisting the 
great objective law of God; wh ' 3h tends to moralize man- 
kind, must seek to extend and propagate Slav^; must 
oppose also the special, subjective law of humanity which 
inclines us to help a man escsupin^ from bondage. And so the 
Government must pass the Fugitive Slave Bui, and re-kid- 
nap the runaway, remanding him to Slavery, and put the 
sheltering philanthropist in gaol, and fine huu a thousand 
dollars 5 thereto it must seek out the vilest men ; not only 
the villains of the gutter, but also the congenital scoundrels 
of the courts and tibe parlour, and give them a legal com- 
mission to lay their hand on any poor woman, and, if they 
send her back to Slavery, pay them twice as much as if 
th^ declare her free ! 

That programme of principles was posted all over the 
land, and re-affirmed by prominent politicians, Whig and 
Democratic ; by two Baltimore conventions of the people, 
unusually large and ''very respectable;" by hundreds of 
political and commercial editors, i£^orth and ^uth ; by pro- 
minent merchants, — ^merchant traders and merchant manu- 
facturers, — ^nine hundred and eighty-seven of " our most 
eminent citizens" endorsing it all. It was affirmed by 
judges on the bench, one judge telling the jury that, if 
there was a doubt in their minds, and a conflict between 
the law of God and the Fugitive Slave BiU, then, -they 
must " obey both;" God upwards and the devil downwards. 
It was re-affirmed by prominent ministers of. all deno- 
minations. All these five ok ^s said, " There is: no higher 
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law!" "Religion has nothing to do with politics!" 
"Property is tng great object of government f" Some 
pulpits were silent ; a few spoke right out for God and 
agamst A theism ; some ministers looked up weeping, others 
warning, and uttered their words mildly, cautiously, yet 
with the might which comes from virtue backed by the 
Eternal. Most of these men had to smart and suffer. 
Some were driven from their parishes, and the bread taken 
from their wives' and children's mouths. 

The programme of measures met u similar acceptance. 
Fugitive Slave Bill meetings were held in all- the great 
cities. Faneuil Hall rocked with the ^ddy genius that 
screamed and thundered, teaching Atheism to the people ; 
and its walls caught the scoff and scorn and mow of the 
merchants of Boston aud their purchased clerks, hissing at 
conscience, at God, and the higher law. Ministers in this 
city aflSrmed the principle and supported the measures; 
yea, at Philadelphia, New York, Buffalo, Wew Haven, 
Andover, — all over the land. There were exceptional 
men in all these five classes — honour them ! — ^but they 
were very few. Judges, mayors, lawyers, mechanics, 
truckmen, ministers, merchants, they went for kidnapping. 
Soldiers were called out in Boston, paid at our cost ; volun- 
teers, fifteen hundred strong, agreed to Ijhattelize a man. 
Twice Boston has endorsed this programme of measures, 
and twice offered a human sacrifice on this two-homed altar 
of objective and subjective Atheism. Twice the city of Cot- 
ton and Mayhew, the birthplace of Franklin and Samuel 
Adams, offered a human sacrifice — Thomas Sims and 
Anthony Burns. Is that the endP There is a to-mor- 
row after to-day ; yea, a for ever ! 

While the nation was in that 

— — rack sweat of an enseamed bed, 
Stewed in conraption," 

it chose a new Administration. Look at them ! — ^ihe Presi^ 
dent, the Cabinet, the present Congress, the foreign minis- 
ters, the Soules and the Belmonts, and their coadjutors; 
at the United States judges appointed within four years; 
the government oflficers; the marshal's guard, last June ! 
Behold the first frmt^ of Atheism in politics ! Is that 

VOL. VI. P 
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all ; is it not enough ? It is the commencement of the 
beginning. 

JNpw, in all the frauds which destroy the property of the 
honest, in the recklessness which dashes away life on rail- 
roads of iron, or on the ocean's watery floor, behold the 
early fruits of the doctrine that tiiere is no higher law ; 
that religion has nothing to do witb the most prominent 
affairs of men;, that property, and not persons, is the great 
object of government I When the prominent men in busi- 
ness, in the State, in the literature, and the Church of 
America, lay down this dreadful programme of principles ; 
when the nation executes such measures, spreading Slavery 
over every iuch oi Federal territory, and arming twenty- 
one millions of froemen to hunt down and enslave a single 

{)Oor fugitive ; when it plunders Mexico and Hayti, and 
usts for Cuba ; when a Boston Judge of Probate betrays 
the wanderer, steals the outcast, and kidnaps a man in our 
own streets ; when the Mayor illegally puts the throat of 
the town in the hands of a militia colonel, and fills the 
streets with soldiers armed with tbe deadliest tools of death, 
and turns them loose to smite and kill, — ^and all that 
to s^eal a man accused of no crime but the misfortune 
of his birth, in "Christian" America; when the soldiers 
of Boston volimteer to desecrate the laws of God — ^whUe 
l^icholas, with his knout, must scourge his Eussian serfs 
to less ip;noble tasks ; — ^while men are appointed " Judges" 
for services a^inst mankind, for diaboho skill to pervert 
law to utter wickedness ; when a judge of the United States 
etebs at freedom of speecb in Faneuil Hall; when such 
a judge, Jising such creatures as appropriate tools of wicked- 
ness, seeks such vengeance on men, for such a work ; when 
the Governor of the State compliments the illegal oildiers 
because they violate the laws which he has hoisted into his. 
seat to enforce and keep ; when America would thus exploiter 
man and God, do you wonder that railroad and steamboat 
companies exploiter the public, and swindling goes on all 
round the land "Nomgherlawl" " Beligion nothing 
tQ do with, politics!" "Property the great object of 
government I 

The first line of plain reading my mother ever taught 
me ran thus : — 

"No MAN MAY PUT OFF OHE LAW OF GoD." 
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I hope it has not faded out of tho^ American spelling- 
books yet ; but it is writ [plainly on the sky, on the earth : 
plainer yet in words of hre in my heart. It will be the 
last line I shall ever read, as it was the first : I can never 
get beyond it. 

"No MAN MAY PUT OFF THE LAW OF GoD." 

At one extreme of sociefy are politicians, ministen^ 
lawyers, mayors, governors, taking a ' South Side View" 
of eveiy popular wickedness, longing for money, oflBce, a^ad 
fame, — which will be their chudren's loathe^ .infamy, — 
teaching practical Atheism as political science,' or patriotic 
duty, or as " our blessed religion." At the other end ore 
ignorant Americans and Irish Catholics — ^houseless, home* 
less, heedless, famine-stricken, and ignorant, a bundle of 
humou appetites bound together by a selfish will. These 
things being so, do you wonder that crime against property 
and person runs through society; that Irishmen make 
brawls in the street ; that Meigs exploiters San Francisco, 
and Schuyler New York, and others JBoston; that railroads 
take no heed of life, and. steamboats sink three hundred . - 
and forty men to the bottom of the sea? Does not the 
nation exploiter three and a quoi miUions of American 
citizens, and pulpits justify the deeai* Tou can never escape 
the consequences of a first principle. 

Bream not that you have seen the end of this obvious 
wickedness. There wiU be more "defalcations," great and 
little; more swindlings, more Schuylers and Meigses. Beap 
as you sow — of the wind, the whirlwind. Let the present 
commercial crisis continue, its vortex deepening, its 
whirl more swift and wide ; let employment be more dif- 
ficult to obtain, winter cruel cold, bread and fuel dear, 
and labour cheap, will the almighty dollar be safe ? The 
property of the rich will be openly called " a robbery," 
and plundered from such as honestly earned, and would 
generously use it. The world has dreadful warnings to 
offer. " rrotection of property the great object of govern- 
ment I " Bottom it on justice — it stands like the continent 
of Asia ; but put it on injustice — ^what then ? It hs.i eiome- 
times happened that an idol came to an end. " Behold, 
Bagon was fallen upon his face to the gronnd before the 
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ark of the Lord ; and the Ixoad of Dagon and both the 
palms of his hands were cvc off upon the threshold ; only 
the stump of Dagon was left to him." 

The official census gives America about seven thousand 
millions of dollars. Thirteen hundred millions thereof is 
vested in the soids of three and a quarter million men 1 Ro 
one-sixth of the nation's property has no natural foimdation ; 
rpsto on no moral law ; has no conscience on its side : all re- 
ligion is against it ; aU aat property is robbery, unnatural 
property, inhumanly g< , also held ocly by violence. Now 
the prominent men of both political parties — merchants, 
manufacturers, politicians, lawyers, scholars, ministers — 
have declared that this property in men is just as sacred as 
vEdue in com and cattle ; that I may as legally, constitu- 
tionally, morally, religiously, own a man, as the pen I write 
with or the bread I eat ; that when Ellen Craft took her 
body from her master in Georgia, and fled hither therewith, 
and appropriated it to her own use, in the eye of the la'«v, the 
constitution, morality, and religion, she coramitted an 
offence just as much as Philip Marrett, when he took the 
money of the New England Bank and appropriated it to 
his ov^ use ; and that the nation is just as much bound to 
restore to the Georgian slave-holder the woman who runs 
away from bondage as to the stockholders' money plun- 
dered by the president of the bank; nay, that all who 
aided in her flight are also robbers, partakers of the felony, 
and merit punishment. The minister who shelters is a 
" receiver of stolen goods ! " When the million is hungry, 
will it not one day take sucb men at their wordf Shall 
not licentious and expensive clerks, who applauded a 
minister for his avowal of readiness to send into, bondage 
for ever the mother that bore him; shall not covetous 
agents of factories, and speculating cashiers and presidents 
of railroads and banks, say, " It is no worse for me to steal 
money than for a fugitive slave to leap into freedom! 
Lawyersiand ministers say so. One-sixth of the nation's 
property; iS' robbery, yet the loudest defended; is it worse 
for me to steal a few thousand dollars than for America to 
steal thirteen hundred miUions ? " 

No higher law, is there! So they said in Paris some 
eighty years ago. " After us the deluge : " it came in their 
own time. " No higher law ! Religion nothing to do vdth 
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political" said the "emiii<)nt citizens" of France. "Down 
with the rich I " " Off with their heads I " « Ours be their 
money ! " That was the amen of the million to that athe- 
istic litany of the " enlightened." Whoso falls on God's 
justice shall be broken ; " but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to powder ! " 

Everywhere is God's law, boundless above me, boundless 
beneath, evciy way boundless. The universe is all Bible : 
matter is Old Testament, man New Testament — ^revelations 
from the infinite God. That law — it is man's wisdom to 
know it ; his morality to keep it ; his religion to love it 
and the dear God whose motherly blessing breathes through 
and in it all. You cannot segregate this Bible from tho 
world of space : you cannot separate a particle of it from 
the laws of matter. The lesser attraction holds together 
the cohesive particles of leather, paper, metal, which com- 
pose this Bible under my hand ; and the greater gravita- 
tion binds its attracted mass downwards to the weighty 
world. Just so is it impossible to separate man, or any 
one of his faculties, from the great all-encompassing laws 
of God, the eternal decalogue which He has writ. iBreaJc 
BKs law, put property above person, the accident before the 
substance of man, declare that religion has nothing to do < 
with man's chief affairs, and that there is no law above 
the appetite of the politician and the pimp— and not a life 
is secure, not a dollar is safe ! Subjective Atheism is chaos 
in you, objective Atheism chaos on the outside ; the rich 
State will end in a ruffianhood of thieves ; Democracy turn 
out a despotism; and its masters will be the "marshal's 
guard," or the men who make and control such things. 

The chain which Boston sought to put round the vir- 
tuous neck of Ellen Craft seemed short and light : but 
suddenly it undid its iron coil, and twisted all round the 
Court House ; imder it crawled the Judges of the State, and 
caught its hissing at God's law. Now it seeks to twist 
about Faneuil Hail and choke the eloquent speech of liberty 
in her own cradle. The cannon appointed to shoot down 
the manhood of poor Burns is levelled also at every pulpit 
where piety dares pray. The hundred festal cannons which 
Boston " gentlemen " — jubilant at the triumph of their 
own wick€«nes8 — ^fired to herald the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
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poured hard shot against every honest dollar in the town I 
PoKticianB and lower-law divines look forward a great ways 
—don't they ? There is One who seeth the end from the be- 
ginning, and by His higher law ic it imperishably writ 
on every soul, " Though hand join in hand, thia wicked 
shall not prosper I" 

ShoU we be warned by what we sufFer P No, not yet. 
The new poUtioal party seems likely to adopt the worst 



fear, before we learn that, to be great and permanently buc- 
cessM, the nation must be just to aU. 

" Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : whatsoever a man 
Boweth, that shall he also reap." Four years ago the nation 
sowed Atheism ; see what it reaps in Boston, m New York, 
and San Francisco, in commercial frauds and peculation, in 
dashing away human life on the land or on the sea. This 
is very far from the end,— -yet here may the dollar tremble I 
But keep God's law ; make the great object of govern- 
ment the security of every right ; recognise that there is a 
natural and unchangeable law of God which has eminent 
domain over all human affairs ; re-enact that into statutes ; 
remen^ber that religion is the mediator between man's 
desires and the Highest, — and all is well ; you have wrought 
after the law of God's spirit of life ; your money is safe ; 
life wiL' J respected; and the industrial Denaocracy, rooted 
in the sou of God's world, obedient to God's laws, will rise 
a strong and flame-like flower, abundant beauty in its leaves 
and blossoms, to bear fruit, and sow the world with never- 
ending life, a blessed and abiding joy. 




We must suffer much more, I 



THE GREAT BATTLE BETWEEN SLAVERT 
AND FREEDOM, 



CONSIDEBED XS 

TWO SPEECHES, 

DELIYBBED BEFOUE THE AHEBIOAIT AITTI-SLATEBT SOCIETT AT 

KEW T0B2. 



THE PRESEifT ASPECT OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY ENTER- 
PRISE, AND OP THE VARIOUS FORCES WHICH WORK 
THEREIN. 

Delitebeb oir the Mobnikg of Mat 7, 1856. 

Mb. Pkesident, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^Afterthat 
Trinitarian introduction,* in which I am presented before 
you as one anti-Slavery nature in three persons, — a fanatio 
an infidel, and a traitor, — am sure a Unitarian minister 
will bring his welcome along with him. And yet I come 
under great disadvantages : for I follow one whose colour 
is more than the logic which his cause did not need (al- 
luding to Mr. Bemond) ; and another whose sex is more 
eloquent than the philosophy of noblest men (referring to 
Mrs. BlackweU), whose word has in it the wild witchery 
which takes captive your heart. I am neither an African 
nor a woman. I shall speak, therefore, somewhat in the 
way of logic, which the one rejected; something also, 
perhaps, of philosophy, which the other likewise passed by. 

Allow me to say, however, still fiirther, by way of iatro- 

* The President, Mr. GkurrisoD, thus iutrodaoed Mr. Parker to the 
audience: — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — The fimaticism and infidelity and treason 
nrhioh are batefol to the traffickers in slaves and the souls of men must 
be well-pleasing to God, and are indications of true loyalty to the oaose 
of iiberfy. I have the pleasore of introducing to you a very excellent 
fanatic, a very good infidel, and a first-rate traitor, in the person of 
Theodore Parker, of Boston." 
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duction, that I should not weary your ears at all this 
moriiing, were it not that another man, your friend and 
mine, Mr. Phillips, lies sick at home. Remember the 
threefold misfortune of my position: I come after an 
African, after a woman, and in the place of Wendell 
PhiUips. 

I shall ask your attention to some "Thoughts on the 
Present Aspect of the anti-Slavery Enterprise, and the 
Forces which work therefor." 

In all great movements of mankind, there are three 
special works to be done, so many periods of work, and the 
same number of classes of persons therein engaged. 

First is the period of sentiment. The business is to 
produce the right feeling, — a sense of lack, and a fore- 
feeling of desire for the special thing required. The aim 
is to produce a sense of need, and also a feeling of want. 
That is the first thing. 

The next period is that of ideas, wheie the work is to 
furnish the thought of what is wanted,--a distinct, precise, 
adequate idea. The sentiment must precede the thought : 
for the primitive element in all human conduct is a feemig ; 
eveiythmg begins in a spontaneous emotion. 

The, third is the period of action, when the business is 
to make/ the thought a thing, to organize it into institu- 
tionjB. The idea must precede the action, else man begiiis 
to build and is not able to finish: he runs before he is 
dent, and knows not where he is going, or the way thither. 

Ifow tL se three special works go on in the anti-Slavery 
movement ; there are these three periods observable, and 
three classes of persons engaged in the various works. The 
BxBt effort is to excite the anti-Slavery feeling ; the nest, to 
furnish the anti-Slavery idea ; and the third is to make 
.that thought a thing, — ^to organize the idea into institu- 
iio&s which shall be as wide as the idea, and Mly adequate 
to express the feeling itself. 

I. The primitive thing has been, and still is, to arouse a 
sense of humanity in the whites, which should lead us to 
abdifih this wickedness. 

Another way would be to arouse a sense of indignation 
m the person whc lias suffered the wrong, — ^in the wave, — 
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and to urge him, of himaolf, to put a stop to bearing' the 
wickodness. 

Two things there were which hindered this from being 
attempted. First, some of the anti-Slavery leaders were 
novi-resistant ; thev said it is wrong for the black man to 
break the arm of the oppressor, and we will only pray God 
to break it : the slaves must go free without breakmg it 
themselves. That was one reason why the appeal was not 
made to the slave. The leaders were non-resistants ; some 
of them covered with a Quaker's hat, some of them (point- 
ing to Mr. Gariison, who was bald) not covered by any 
covering at all. 

The other reason was, the slaves themselves were Afri- 
cans, — ^men not very good at the sword. If the case had 
been otherwise, — ^if it had been three and a half millions 
of Anglo-Saxons, — ^the chief anti-Slavery appeal would not 
have been to the oppressor to leave off oppressing, but to 
the victim to leave off bearing the oppression. For, while 
the African is not verv good with the sword, the Anglo- 
Sa:f:o]l(%is something ot a master with that ugly weapon; 
at any rate, he knows how to use it. If the Anglo-Saxon 
had not been a better fighter than the African, sTave-ships 
would fill this side of Sandy Hook and in Boston Bay ; 
they would not take pains to go to the Gulf of Guinea. 
The only constitution which slave-himters respect is writ 
on the parchment of a drum-head. If the three and a half 
millions of slaves had been white men, with this dreadful 
An^^lo-Saxon blood in their bosoms, do you suppose the 
affair at Cincinnati would have turned out after tiiat sort P 
Do you believe Governor Chase would have said, "No 
Slavery outside of the slave States ; but, inside of the slave 
States, just as much enslavement of Anglo-Saxon men as 
you please ?" Why, his head would not have been on his 
shoulders twenty-four hours after he had said it. In the 
State of Ohio, when Margaret Gamer was surrendered up, 
there were four hundred thousand able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five ; there were half 
a million of firelocks in that State ; and, if that woman 
had been the representative of three and a half millions of 
white persons held as slaves, every one of those muskets 
would have started into life, and four hundred thousand 
men would have come forth, each with a firelock on his 
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Bhoi»lder ; and then one hundred thousand women wowild 
have followed, bringing the rest of the musketa. That 
would -.lavo been the state of things if aho hod been a 
white Caucasian woman, aud not a black iV frican. Wo 
should not then have asked Quakers to lead in the greatest 
enterprise in the world: the leaders would have been 
soldiers ; I mean such men as our fathers, who did not 
content themselves with asking Great Britain to leave off 
oppressing them. They asked that first; and when Great 
Britain said, " Please 6od, we never will !" what did th^. 
Saxon say P " Please God, I will make you I" And he 
kept his word. 

" Gods 5" (wo Bhould have sold,) 

" Can H Saxcn people long debate 
Which of the two to choose, — slavery, or death P 
No : let ua riao at once, gird ou onr owords, 
. . . Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his tbrorged logionfi, and charge homo upon him ! ' 

That would have been the* talk. Meetings wouM have 
been " opened wit h prayer " by men who trusted in God, 
and likewise kept their powder dry. 

But tin this case it was otherwise. The work has not 
been to arouse the indignation of the enslaved, but to stir 
the humanity of the oppressor, to touch his conscience; 
his affection, his religious sentiment ; oi lo show that his 
political and pecuniary interests required the freedom of all 
men in Amenea. 

And it has been very fortunate for us that this great 
enterprise fell into the ^aands of just such men as these, — 
that it was not soldiers who chiefly engaged in it, but men 
of peace. By and by I will show you why. 

The attempt was made at first, and by that gentleman 
too (pointing to Mr. Garrison), with others, to arouse the 
anti-Slavery feeling in the actual slave-holders at the South. 
You know what foUowecl. He and every one who tried it 
there were driven over the border. Then the attempt was 
made at the North ; and there it has been continued. It 
is exceedingly important to get a right anti-Slavery feel- 
ing at i:he North : for two-thirds of the population are at 
the North ; three-fourths of the property, four-fifths of the 
education are here, and I suppose six-sevenths of tlie Chris- 
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tianity ; and ono of thcbo days it may bo found out that 
floven-oiphths of tlio courago are at tlio North also, i do 
not say it is so ; but it may turn out so. So much for tho 
matt< r of Bentimcnt. 

II. "Nov look felt tho next point. If tho sentiment bo 
right, then tho mind is to furnish tho idea. But a state- 
ment of the idea beforo tho sentiment is fixed helps to excite 
tho feeling ; and so a groat deal has heen. done to spread 
abroad tho anti-Slavery idea, oven amongst persons who had 
not tho anti-Slavery feeling ; for, though tho heart helps 
tho head, tho head likewise pays back the debt by helping 
tho heart. If Mr. Garrison has a clear idea of freedom, 
ho will go to men who have no very strong sentiment of 
freedom, and will awake the soul of liberty underneath 
those ribs of death. The womanhood of Lucy Stono 
BlackweU will do it ; tho complexion of Mr. Bemond will 
do it. 

In spreading this idea of freedom, a good deal has beep 
ione, cniefly at the . Torth, but something ako at the South. 
Attempts have been made to diffiise the anti-Slavery idea in 
this way : Men go before merchants, and say, " Slavery is 
bad economy ; it don't pay : the slave csm't raise s^:> muuh 
tobacnn end cottou as the freeman." That is an argument 
which Mr. May's " mercantile friend " o^iild have under- 
stood ; and « political economist might have shown him, 
tha^ although there were millions of dollars invested " on 
account of Slavery," there were tens of millions invested 
on account of Freedom ; and that latter investment would 
pay much larger dividends when it got fairly to its work. 

Then, ioo, the attempt has been made to show that it 
was bad policy : bondage would not breed a stalwart, noble 
set of men ; for the slave contaminated the master, and tho 
master's neighbour not the less. 

It has been shown, likewise, tJiat biavery injured educa- 
tion ; and while, in Massachusetts, out of four hundred 
native white men, there is but one who cannot read the 
Bible, in Virginia, out of nine white native adults bom of 
** the first faimliea" (they having none others except " blaok 
people"), tliere is always one who cannot yead his own 
name. 

AU kinds of sohemes, too, have been proposed to end 
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tbia wioktidness of Rlovery. There has Veen a most multi- 
farious diBcussion of the idea ; for, after wo 1 ave the riglit 

' eentiment, it is difficult to get the intellofctunl work done, 
done well, in. the Iwst way. It talcca a largo-minded man, 
with groat experience, to cipher out all this intellectual 
work, and show hbw we can got rid of Slavery, and what 
is to take it^s place, and how the thing is to bo done. Ac- 
cordingly, very various schemes are proposed. 

Now, the idea which has been «ttai:ici tu, the anti- Slavery 
id«ft reacho»l uv the ablest men, h embodied in these two 
prepositions : first, no Slavery anywhere jn America ; 
second, no Slavery anywhere on earth. That is tho 

, topmost idea. 

There has been an opposite work going on. First, an 
attempt " to crush out " the sentiment of humanity from 
all mankind. That was tho idea of a very distinguished 
son of Maasachusetts. Ho said " it must be crushed out." 
Second, to put down the idea of Freedom. That has been 
attempted, not only by political officers, but also by a great 
many other men. It is not to bo denied that, throughout 
the South, in the controlling clasoes of society, the senti- 
raciit ttud idea of Fi aedom are much less widely spread than 
twerfty years ago. The South has grown despotic, while 
North ?)ecome8 more humane. 

III. The third thing is to do the deed. After the senti- 
ment is right, and the idea right, organization must be 
attendt^d to. But the greatest and most difficult work is 
to get the heart right and the head right ; for, when these 
are in a proper condition, the hand obeys the two, and 
accomplishes its work. Still it is a difficult matter to 
organize Freedom. It will require great talent and expe- 
rience ; for, as it takes a maelor jooind to organize thought 
into matter, and to make a Sharp's rifle or a sewing- 
machine, so it requires a great deal more mind to organ- 
itZ6 aa idea into political institutions, and establimi a 
State where the anti-Slavery sentiment shall blossom into 
an idea, and the idea ^ow into a national fact, a State 
where law and or-^er sec " e to each man his natural and 
unalienable rights. 

In the individual Northern States a good deal has been 
done in five-and -twenty years to organize the idea of 
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freed orn for white men, a little aljio lor coloured men ; for 
the feeling and thought mufit load to action. But in the 
Federal Qovennnent the movement ha« been continually 
"he other T. ay. Two things are plain in the conduct of 
Oongrefta : (1) Acts to spread and Btrengthon African 
Slavery ; (2) Subsidiary Acts cpp7i«s iho seyeral 
Noi-tho*"! .Str.too which love Freedom, and to " crush out" 
individual men who love Freedom. Slavery centralizcR 
poAver, and destroys local self-government. 

Something has been done in the Northern States in 
respect to awakening the sentiment ard communicating 
the idea; but there has nothing been done as yet in the 
Federal Congress towards acc/Omplishing the work. I 
mean to saj, for the hst seventy years, Congress has not 
taken one smgle step towards abolishing Slavery, or making 
the anti-Slavery idea an American fact. So even now all 
these three ot^iptions must needs go on. Much elemen- 
tary work still requires to bo done, producing the senti- 
ment and the idea, before the nation is mn/iy for thft nM. 

Now look at the special forces? which are engaged in 
this enterprise. I divide them into two great parties. 

The first party consists of the ^litical reformers, — ^men 
who wish to act bv political machinery, and are in govern- 
ment offices, legislative, judiciid, and executive. 

The second party is the n'>n-political reformers, who 
are not, and do not wish to be, in government offices, legis- 
lative, judicial, or executive. 

Look a moment at the genei-al functions of each party, 
and then at the particular parties tliemselves, — at the 
business, and then at the business men. 

The business of the political man, legislative, judicial, 



Slavery work : namely, to organizing the idea, and making 
thf/ anti-Slavery thought a thing. The political reformer, 
OS stich, is not expect^ to kin<ue the sentiment or create 
the idea, only to t%ke what he finds ready, and put it into 
form. The poHtical legisktivc is to make laws and inistio 
tutions which crganize the idea. The political judiciary 
is to expound the laws, and is limited thereby. The poli-> 
tical executive is to administer the institution, and is 
limited to that : he canr,'t go beyond it* So the judiciary 



and executive, is confined 
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and tho executive aro limited by tho laws and institutions. 
Tho logifllftturc is chosen by tho people to represent ♦ho 
people ; that is, it is chosen to represent and to organize 
the ideas, and to exprctaa the sentiments, of tho people ; 
not to organize sentiments which are in advanc<o o£ the 
people, or which aro behind the people. The political 
legislator is restricted by the ideas of the people: if ho 
wants what they do not want, then they do not want him. 
If senator Wilson had a million of men and women in 
Massachusetts who entertained tho sentiments and ideas of 
Mr. Garrison, ' 7hy ho would represent tho sentiments and 
ideas of Mr. Garrison, would express them in Congress, 
and would go to work to organize those ideas. 

In hoisting the anchor ot a ship, two seta of men are at 
work, two machines. One, I think, is called the windlass. 
Many powerful men put their le?ors to that, and hoist tho 
* anchor up out from the deep. Behind them is the capstan, 
whose business it is to haul in the rope;. Now, the func- 
tion of the non-political reformer io to hoist tho anchor up 
from the bottom : he is the windlass. But the business of 
Chase, Hale, Sumner, and Wilson, and other political 
reformers, is to haul in the slack, and see that what the 
windlass haii raised up is held on to, and that the anchor 
does not drop back again to the bottom. The men at tho 
windlass need not call out to the men at the capstan, 
" Haul in more slack I when there is nc more to haul in. 
This is the misfortune of the position of the men at the 
capstan, — they cannot turn any faster than the windlass 
giTes them alack rope to wind up. That ought to be 
remembered. Every political man, before he takes his 
post, ought to understand that ; and the non-political men, 
when they criticize him never so sharply, ought to re- 
memb^ that the men at the capstan cannot turn any 
hsbei than the men at the windlass. 

If the poHtician is to keep in office, he must accommo- 
date himself to the ideas of the people ; for the people are 
Bovereign, and reign, while the politicians only govern 
with d^egated power> but do not reign ; they are agents, 
trustees, holding by a special power of attorney^, which 
aathoriises them to do certain things, for doing which they 
are responsible to the people* In order to carry his point, 
the poUtioiaiL must have a majority on his side : Le cannot 



wait for it to grow, but muflt Lavo it now. clsci ho loft»is hia 
jK)8t. Ho takes the wolf by the ears ; and, if ho letfl go, 
tho wolf eata him up : ho must therefore h,y hold whore no 
can clinch fast and continue. If Mr. Sumner, in his place 
in the Senate, saya what Massachusetts does not indorse, 
out goes Mr. Sumner. It is tho eamo with tho rest. All 
politicians are well aware of that fact. I have (sometimes 
thought they forgot a groat many other things; they yery 
seldom forget that. 

See tho proof of what I sjiy. If you will go into any 
political meeting of Whigs or Democrats, you shall find tho 
ablest men of tho party on the platform, — ^tho great Whigs, 
the great Democrats ; " tho rest of mankind " wUl be on 
the floor. Now, watch the speeches. They do not pro- 
pose an idea, or appeal to a sentiment that is in advance 
of tho people. Eut, whiv you go into an anti-Slavery meet- 
ing, you find that -he platform is a great ways higher than 
tho pews, uniformly so. Accordingly, when an African 
speaks (who is oonmionly supposed to be lower than " the 
rest of mankind ") and says a very generous thing, there 
is a storm of hisses all round this hall. What does it 
show P That the anti-Slavery platfoim which the AAican 
stands on is somewhat higher than the ccneral \evel of the 
floor, even in the city of New York. The politician on his 
platform often speaks 'ao the bottom of the floor, and not to 
the top of the ceiling. 

So much for tho political reformers : I am not speaking 
of political hunkers. Now a word of the non-political 
reformers. Their business is, first, to produce the senti- 
ment ; next, the idea ; and, thirdly, to suggest the mode of 
action. The anti-Slavery non-pohtical reformer is to raise 
the cotton, to spin it into thread, to weave it into web, to 
prescribe the pattern after which the dress ia to be made ; 
and then he is to pass over the cloth and the pattern io the 
political reformer, and say, " Now, sir, take your shears, 
and cut it out, and make it up." You see how very in- 
ferior the business of the jwliticel reformer is, after alL The 
non-political reformer ia not restricted by any law, any 
Constitution, any nan, nor by the people, because he is not 
todealrwith institutions; he is to make the institutians 
better. If he do not like the Union, he is to say so ; and, 
just as 9wm as he has gathered an audience inside of the 
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Union that is (i Jittlo too largo for its limits, the TJrion will 
Ihj tAkon down w'thout much noiso, and piled 'jp, — ;just m 
this partition (alluding to the jpartition dividing the hall) 
has been taken down this mommg, — and there will be a 
larger place. The non-political reformer can soy, " Down 
witD. the Constitution I'' but the political reformer has 
sworn to keep tho Constitution. He is foreclosed from 
saying that to-day : by and by he can recant his oath, and 
sby it when ha gets ready. The non-political reformer is 
not restricted by fear of losing office. Wendell Phillips 
can soy just what he pleases anywhere : if men will not 
hear him in Fanouil Hall, they will, perhaps, in the Old 
South Meeting-house. If they will not here him there, ho 
can sneak on the Common; at any rate, in some little 
schoolbouse. 

The political reformer must have a majority with him, 
else he cannot do anything; he has not carried his 
point or accomplished his end But the non-political re- 
former haa accomplished part of hia end, if he has con- 
vinced one man out of a million ; for that one man will 
work to convince another, and by and by the whole will bo 
convinced. A political reformer must get a majority ; a 
non-political reiormer has done something if he has the 
very smallest minority, even if it is a minority of one. 
The politician needs bread: he goes, therefore, to the ba»'er ; 
and bread must be hod to-day. He says, " I am starving : 
I can't wait." The baker says, "Go and raise the com." 
" Why, bless you," he replies, it will take a year to do 
that; and I can't wait." The non-political reformer does 
not depend on the baker. The baker says, "1 have not much 
flour.* " Very T^ell," he says, " I am going to procure it 
for you." So he puts in the seed, and raises the harvest. 
Sometimes he must take the land wild, and even cut down 
the foiost, and scare off the wild beasts. After he has done 
that preliminary work, he has to put in the anti-Slavery seed, 
raise the anti-Slavery com, and then get the public' baker 
to make the bread with which to feed the foremost of 
the political reformers, — ^men like Seward, Hale, Simmer, 
and Wilson. They do all that is possible in their present 
position, with such a constituency behind them : mej will 
do more and better soon as the people command; nay, 
they will not wait for orders, — soon as the people allow 
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tliom. Theso men aro not likoly to prove false to their 
trust. They urge the people forward. 

So mu^h for the business. Now look at the business 
men. 

I. Look ilrst at the political part of the anti-Olavery 
forces. 

1. There is the Republican party . That is a direct force 
for anti-Slavery ; but, as the anli-Rla\ery idea and senti- 
ment are not very wide-spread, the ablest members of the 
Republican party are forced to leave their special business 
as politicians, ard go ir.to the elementary work of the non- 
pohtical reformers. Accordingly, Mr. W ilson «itump(sil oU 
Massochusctts last year, — yes, all the North ; not worki/ig 
for purpose purely political, but for a purpose purely anti- 
Slavery, — to excite the anti-Slavery sentiment, to prcjducc 
an anti-Slavei'y idea. And Mr. Sumner has had to do t^mt 
work, even in our city of Boston. Yet New England m 
further advanced in anti-Siavcry than any other part, of 
America. The superiority of the Puritan stock shows 
itself everjrwhere ; I mean its moral superiority. Look at 
this platform : how many persons here are of New England 
origin P If an anti-Sla very meeting^ was held at San Pran- 
cisco or New Orleans, it would be still the same ; the plat- 
form would be Yankee It is . the foot of New England 
which stands on that platform. It is to tread Slaveiy 
down. But, notwithstanding New England is the most 
anti-Slavery portion of the whole land, these political men, 
whose business ought to be only to organize the anti- 
Slavery ideas, and give expression to anti-Slavery senti- 
ments in the Senate, or House of Representatives, are 
forced to abemdon that work from time to time, to go abcSut 
amongst the people, and produce the anti-Slavery senti- 
ment and idea itself. Let us not be very harsh in enticising 
these men, remembering that they are not so well sup- 
ported behind as we could all vrish they were. 

This Republican party tas some exceedingly able men. 
As a Massachusetts roan, in another State, 1 am not ex- 
pected to say anything in praise of Mr. Sumner, or Mr. 
Wilson, or Mr. Banks. It would be hardly decorous for ji 
Massachusetts man, out of his own State, to speak in 
praise of those men. And they need no praise from my 
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lips. And, u« a Now England man, I think it is no\, ncoos- 
sury for mo to praiso Mr. Hale or Mr. Foote, Mr. CoUamer, 
Mr .Fossondon, or any othor eminent politicni men of Now 
Euglund. But, 08 a New Englander and a Massachusotta 
man, you will allow mo to say a word in praiso of ono 
who has no drop of Puritan hlood in his veins ; who was 
never in Now England but twice,— the first time to attend 
a catfle-show, and" the last to stand on Plymouth Rock, 
on Forefathers' Day, and, in the bosom of the sons and 
daughters of the Puritans, to awaken the anti-Slavery sen- 
timent and kindle the anti-Slavery idea. I am 8p^^aking 
of your own Senator Seward. As I cannot be accused of 
State pride or of sectional vanity in praising him, let me 
say, that, in all the United States, there is not at this day 
a politician so able, so far-sighted, so cautious, so wise, so 
discriminating, and apparently so gifted with power to 
organivse ideas into men, and administer that organization, 
as William Henry Seward. I know the other men ; I do- 
tract nothing from them. Tt u i ^reat thiug to be second 
where Seward is first. 

Of course, this party, as such, w i L nake mistakes ; indi- 
vidual republicans will do wrong !;h.'\gr». It has been de- 
clared 'here that Mr. Ilale says, i** hL» ; lace in the Senate^, 
that he would not disturb Slaverj- noif ihe slave-holders. 
I doubt that he ever said so in public ; I am sure it is not his 
private opL ion. I know not what he said that has been so 
misimderstood. Hia sentiment is as strongly anti-Slavery 
as our friend Garrison's ; but he is just now in what they 
call a " tight place :" he wants to do one thing at a time. 
The same is true of Henry Wilson and of Oharfes Sumner : 
they want to do one thing at a time. I do not find fault 
with their wishing to do that. The Constitution is the 
power of attorney which tells them how to aot as official 
agents of the people; how to govern for the sovereign 
paople, whose vicegerents they are. But there are repub- 
lican politicians who limit thoir work to one E^iecitd things 
and say, " To-day will we do this, and then strike work for 



They say, " Please God, we will pull «p tiese weeds to- 
day." The Sc'th says, " You shan't \" And these men 
say, "Let us pull up these: we will never touch those 
whi^h grow just the other aide of the |K»,th." They hate 
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thoso other weeds just as much ; thoy mean to pull thetn 
up : but I am aony to hear them say they do not intend 
to : and I am gkd to hear severe censure passed upon them 
for promising never to do that particular thing, — ^not for 
taking one step at a time. If wo only find foult with real 
offenders, we snail still have work enough to do. 
• I sajr this party has great names and powerful men. It 
will gain others irom the Democrats and from the "Whigs 
alike. See what it has gathered from the Democrats I 
Look at that high-toned and noble newspaper, the Evening 
Post, and its editor, not only gifted with the genius of 
poetry, which is a great thmg, but wi^h the genius of 
humanity, which is tenfold greater, a likewise such a 
man as Francis P. Blair coming into this movement I 
Governor Ohase is another that it lias gathered iram that 
party. There are various other men whom I might mention 
from both the old political parties. Then see wl^t service is 
rendered to the cause of humanity by a newspaper, which, 
a few years ago, seemed sworn for ever to Henry Clay, I 
speak of the only paper in the world which counts its 
leaders by the miflion, — ^the New York Tribune, The 
BepubHoan party gathers the best hea:^ts and the noblest 
heads out of the Whig and the Democratic parties. If 
faithful, it win do more in this way for the future than, in 
the past. The Democratic party continues to ^dst by these 
two causes: (1^ its admirable organization; (2) me tra- 
dition of noble ideas and sentiments. In this respect, it is 
to the Americans what the Catholic Church is to Europe ; 
the leaders of the two about equally corrupt, the rank and 
file about equally deceived, hoodwinkeil, and abused. 
Which is the better, — to be poHtidan-ridden, or priest- 
ridden? Good men will become weary of such service, 
and leave the party for a better, soon aa they are sore that 
it is better^ 

3. Look next at the American parfy,^ 80 called : it is 
anti- American in some particulars. Ijiis is an indirect 
anti-«Slavery force, as the Kcpublioon party ia a direct anti- 
Slavery force. I suppose you know what its professed prin- 
ciple ia, — " Ko foreign influence in our nolitics." S"ow, 
that |)rinciple comes "partly £rom a nRtional instinct, whose 
function is this : first., " > prevent the excess of for^gn blood 
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in our veins ; and, secondly, the oxccbs of foreign ideas in 
the American conBcionsuosa. Well, it was necessary taero 
should be that party. It has a very important function ; 
because it is possible for a people to take so much foreign 
Mood in its veins, and so many foreign ideas to its con- 
sciousness, that Its nationality perishes. 

In part, this principle comes from the national instinct ; 
and that is always stronger in the great mass of the people 
than it is in any class of men w'.th " superior educa- 
tion for the superior education consists almost whoUy in 
development of the understanding, — the thinking part, — 
not in culture of the conscience, the affections, and the reli- 
gious eleui'>nt. Therefore, for the national instinct, I never 
look to lawyers, ministers, doctors, literary aru. scientific 
Kien, or, in short, to the class of men who have what is 
Ciilled the " best education I look to the great mass of 
the people. It seems to me that the national instinct of 
the Saxon hod something to do in making this principle of 
the American party so popular. 

However, I do not think the chief devotion to this prin- 
ciple comes fi'om that source, but from one very much cor- 
rupter than that,-^a source a great deal lower than the 
uneducated mass of the Northern people. It copies from 
political partisans, — men who want office. There^aro two 
ways of getting into high office. One is to fly there ; that 
is a very '^ood way for an animal famished with T^gs. 
The other is to crawl there : that is the only way leftffor ^ 
sudi as have no wings, and no legs, end no arms. Well," 
there was a class of men at the North who could not fly 
into office ; and when the way which led up to the office 
was peipendioular, and went up straight, they could not 
crawl ; they were so slippery, that thev fell off : there was 
itot str^agtb. enough in their natural gluten to hold up 
their natural weight. Such men could not fly there ; they 
could not crawl there, so long as the road weni straight 
up ; sa they took the Know-Nothing plank, which sloped 
up pretty gradually ; and on it Mr. Gardner crawled into 



various other States, wormed up on that gently, sloping 
inclined plane, who else never would have been within sight, 
of any considerable office. Now, it is this class of men, 
who caught sight of that principle demanded by the national 




A good many men, in 
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instinct, v/hich fears aa excesa of foreign blood in our voina, 
and of foreign ideoa in our consciousnesa ; and they said, 
" Let US make use of tliat aa a wedge upon which wo con 
crawl up into office." They have got in there ; but before 
lonff they will fall out of their lofty nolo, or, if tJiey stay in, 
will be hrivellcA up, dried clear through, and by and by 
be blown off so far that no particle of them will ever be 
found again. The American party just now, throughout 
all the United States, I fear, has fallen into the hana-^ of 
this class of men. It does not any longer, I think, re* 
present the instinct of the less-educated people, or the 
consciousness of the more thoughtful people, but the dc- 
fiigns of artful, crafty, and rather low-minded persons. 

But let no injustice be done. In the party are still 
noble men, who entered it full of this national instinct, 
with these three negations on their banner, — No Priest- 
craft, No Liquor, No New Slave States. Some of them still 
adliere to the worst of the leaders of their par^. Loyalty 
is as strong in the Saxon as in the Russian or Spaniard ; as 
often attaches itself to a mean man. It is now painful to 
flee such faithful worshippers of such false gods." "An 
idol is Nothing," says St. Paul : it may also be a Know- 
Nothing. 

This party, notwithstanding its origin and character, 
has done two good works — one negative, one positive. 

First, it helped destroy the Whig and Democratic 
party. That was very essential The anti-Slaverjr man, 
the non-poUtical reformer, wanted to sow his seed in the 
national soUc It was dreadfully cumbered with weeds of 
two kinds— Whig-weed and Democrat-weed. The Know- 
Nothings lent their hands to destroy these weeds; and 
they have pi:dled up the Whig-weed pretty thoroughly : 
they have torn it up by the roots, shaken the soil from it, 
and it lies there partly drving and partly rotting, but, at 
any rate, pretty thoroughly d^. Thoy laid hold of the 
Democrat- weed. That was a little too rank, and strongly 
rooted in the ground, for them to pull up. Nevertheless, 
they loosened its roots ; they gave it a twist in the trunk; 
they broke of some branches, and stripped off some of its 
leaves, and it does not look quite so flourishing as it did 
several years ago. 

JNow, this negative work is very important ; for, if we 
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could get both thoao kinds of weed out of the soil, ii would 
not be a very ('ifRoult matter to sow tho seed and raise 
a harvest of anti-Slavery. 

Next for the positive work. It calls out men who 
hitherto have never taken the initiative in politics, but 
have voted just as they wero bid. I wiU spealc of Massa- 
chxiaetts, of JBoston. We bnd there a ^Arge class of excel- 
lent men, whc alwp^t* went, a week or two before tho 
election, to the Wiiigs and Democrats, and said, " Whom 
ore we ^-o vote for? The great Whigs said, ''Wo have 
not yet taken counsel of the Lord ; we shall do so to-mor- 
row, and then we wiU tell you." So those men went 
homti, and bowed their knees, and waited in silont sub- 
mission ; and the next day their mastei-s Hsdd, " You are to 
vote for John Smith or John Brown," or whosoever it 
chanced to be. And tho people said, "Hurrah for the 
great John Smith I" " Hurrah for the great John Brown!" 
"Did you ever hear of him before?" asked some one. 
" No : but he is the greatest man alive." " Who 
told you so P " Oh ! oxir masters told us so." Now, 
the iKjiow^Nothings w ^t to that class of men, and 
said, " You have boen fooled long enough." " So we 
have," said the people, " and no mistake ! and wc'will n jt 
bear it any longer. They would not be fooled any lor gar 
by the Whigs, and some of them no longer by the Demo- 
crats ; but they were fooled by the Know-Nothings. Never- 
theless, it was an imj)ortanc thing for this class of people 
to take the initiative in political matters. If they stumbled 
as they tried to go alone, it is what all children have done. 
"Up and take another," is good advice. So, the Know- 
Nothings not only pulled up the Whig- weed, and left it to 
rot, but they stirred the land ; they ploughed it deep witib. 
a subsoil plough, turning up a whole stratum of people 
whidi had never been brought up to the surfece of the 
political garden before. That was another very important 
matter; and yet, allow me to say, with all this subsoiling, 
they^ have not turned up one single man who proves power- 
ful in jpolitics, and at the same time new. Mr. Wilson 
owns hiB place m the Senate to the Enow-Nothings: he 
•ma knowii. to be a pdwerful m&n before. Hr. Banks owes 
his place to this j)arty ; he also was a powerful t-rnn before. 
I 64 aot find, anywhere in the Umted States, tliat the 
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Amencuns have brought ono einglo able man before iko 
people, who was not known to the people just as well before. 
You shall determine what that hfxt means. X shoU not say 
just now. 

At the South, this party has done greater servioe than at 
the North ; for, among the non>Blayeholders at the South, 
there is a class of men with veiy little n.oney, less eduua-> 
tion, and no sooiol standing whatsoever. That oUss have 
been deprived of their political power by the rich, educated, . 
and respectable slave-holdera ; for the slavu-holders make the 
laws, ml the offices, and monopolize all the government of 
tiie South. Those Poor-whites ate nothing mit the dogs of 
the slave-holder. "Whenever he says, " Seize him, fiirt- 
eater ! " away goes this whole pack of pro-Slavery dogs, 
catching hold of whomsoever their master set them upon. 
This ohuss of men, having no money and no education^ 
and no means of getting any, deprived of political in- 
fluence, felt that they were crushed down ; but they were 
too ignorant to know what hurt them. They had no news- 
papers, no means of concerted action. Korthem men have 
undertaken to help those men. Mr. Yaughon established 
his newspaper at Glevoland chiefly for the purpose of reach- 
ing them. Gassius M. Clay, in Kentucky, said, " Let us 
eroeak to that class of men." Once in a while, you hear of 
their holding a meeting somewhere in Yirginia, and utter- 
ing some kmd of anti-Slavery sentiment or idea. Very 
soon they are put down. Nov/, the Know-Nothings went 
among tne Poor- whites in the South, and organized Ame- 
rican lodges. The whole tlung wa& done in secret ; so 
that the organization was estaoHshed, and set on its legs, 
before the suive-holders know anything about it: 'it was 
strong, and had grown up to be a great boy before they 
knew the child was born. Of course, the Southern Know- 
Nothing party, at first, does ^ot know exactly what to do ; 
so it takes the old ideas of persons that are about it, and 
becomes intensely pro-Slavery. That is not quite alL The 
"Whigs at the South have wwayj been feeble. They saw 
that their party was going to pieces ; and, with the instinct 
of that other animal which flees out of the house which is 
likely to fall, th^ Bou£^t shelter under some safer roof: 
they fled to the ]^now-Nothing organization. The leading 
Whigs got control of the pe^y at the South, and made 
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thfti. Btill more prb-SlaterJr in the South which was already 
sufficiently despotic at the North. Nevertheless, there has 
now rise.i up, at. the South, a body of men who, when they 
oome to complete consciousness of theraaelvcs, will ape 
that they are in the same boat with thci black man, and 
that what now curses tlio black man will also ruin the 
Poor-white at last. At present, ihey are too ignorant to 
understand that ; for the bulk of the American party at 
the South consists of Know-Nothings, who were such before 
they ever went into a lodge — natural Know-Nothings, who 
need nt' initiation. Nevertheless, they ore human; and 
the truth, driven with the slave-holder's hammer, will force 
itself even into such heads. 

Such men are not hopeless. One day, we shall see a great 
.deal ot good oome from them. At present, they ore in the 
same condition with the Irish at Boston — first, ignorant ; 
and next, ox)ntrolled by thoir priests ; for, as tlie Irish 
Catholic in Boston and New York is roughly ridden by 
that heavy ecclesiastical rider, the priest, so the Know- 
Nothings at the South are stiU more roughly ridden by 
this desperate political rider mounted upon their backs. 
One day, both the Irish and the Know-Nothiug master will 
be Hnhorsed, and there wiU be no more such riding. 

So much for these two anti-Slavery forces — one direct, 
and the other indirect. 

This, lot me say in general, is the sin of the politician — 
he seeks office for his own personal gain, and, when he is in 
it, refuses to organize the anti-Slavery ideas which he wa« 
put in office to develop and represent. After the windlass 
has lifted the anchor, ne refuses to haul in the slack cable. 
That was the case with Webster ; it caused him his death. 
It was the case with Everett ; it brought him to jprivat» 
life and political ruin. Many are elected as anti-slavery 
men, wIm) proye false to their professions. New England 
is rich in traitors. The British Executive bought Benedict 
Arnold with money ; the American Executive has since 
bought many an Arnold* Look at the present national 
Administration. In 1852, had he pubUshed his programme 
of principles and measures, do you think Mr. Pierce would 
have had the vote of a single Northern State P Not an 
electoral vote would have been given by the North for 
robbing the people of a milHon sq^uare nules of land, ax^d 
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beatowing it on three hundred and fifty thousand alaTc* 
holders t He is an oiiioial swindler. Ho got his plaoo bj 
folac pretences — the juggling trick of the thimble>rig^r. 
Mr. Hale says, "lor every doughfaoed representative, 
there is a doughfaoed constituency. It is true ; but the 
constituency is not always quite so soft as the delegate ; it 
is at least tlack-baked, and does n^t pretend to bo what it 
knows it is not. 

Here, too, let me say, it is a great misfortune <l)at the - 
North has not sent more strong men to the politioal work. 
In time of war, you take the ablest men you can find, and 
nut them to do the military work of the people. The 
North commonly sends her ablest men to science, literature, 

Eroductive industry, trade, and manufactures ; the South, 
ers to politics ; and so she outwits and beats us from one 
fiftyr years to another. But, in such a terrible battle as this 
berore us now, rest assured the North cannot afford to send 
her strong men to callings directly productive of pecuniary 
value : we must have them in politics^^men of great mind, 
able to see far behind and before ; of great experienoe, to 
organize and administer. Above all must our statesmen 
be men of groat justice and humanity, such as reverenc^e 
the higher law of God. Integrity is tho first thing needed 
in a statesman. The time may come when the men of 
largest human power may go to the shop, the counting- 
room, the farm, the ship, to science, or preaching : just 
now we cannot afford to make a land-surveyor out of a 
Washington, or turn our Franklins into tallowchandlens. 
When we can afford such expenditure, I shall not obieot : 
now we are not rich enough to allow Moses to tend sneep, 
asses, and young camels, or to keep Paul at tent-mftking. 

Here rre the anti-Slavery forces which are not potliticaL 
They are yanous. 

At first, the anti-Slavery men looked to the American 
Churoh> ami said, " That will be our great bulwark and 
defendcor.*' Instead of being a help, it has been a hinderr 
ante< If the American Church, twenty years ago, could 
have dropped through the continent, and disappeared ait<o- 
geth&T, the anti-Slavery cause would have been jftirtiber on 
uian it is at this <?4y. K, remaining above ground^ evezy 
;mini8ter in the United States had sealed his Hps, and «ua* 
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" Before God, I will aay no word for freedom or against it, 
in behalf of tho elavo-lioldor or of his victin:/' Uio tinti- 
Slavory enterprise would hayo been further on than it ia 
at this day. I say, that, notwithet^anding tho mojostio 
memory of William EUery Ohanning, a magnanimous 
man, whose voice rung like a trumpet through the con- 
tinent, following that other clearer, higher, more widely 
sounding voicC; still spared to us on earth ^Mr. Garrison's) ; 
notwithstoxiding the eloquent words which do honoiu" to 
the name of Beechor and the heart of humanity ; notwith • 
. standing the presence of this dear good soul nroferring to 
Samuel J. May), whose presence in the anti-Slavery cause 
has been like the montn whoso name he bears, and has 
brought a whole lapful of tho sweetest flowers, — ^the 
Church -has hindered more than it has helped. For the 
tallest heads in the great sects were lifted up to blaspheme 
the God of Righteousness, and commit the sin which Mr. 
Bemond says is second only to Atheism, — the denial of 
humanity. While the Atheist openly denied God, many 
a minister openly denied man. I think the minister com- 
mitted the worst sin ; for he sinned in tho name of God, 
and hypocritioally : he wrouglit his blasphemy that he 
might gain his daily bread, while the A thoist perilled his 
bread and his reputetion when he stood up, and said, " I 
think there is no God." I have no respect for Atheism ; 
but, when a man in the pulpit blasphenaes the Divinity of 
God by treading the humanity of man under His anointed 
foot, I say I would take my chance in the next world 
with him who speaks out of his own heart, in his bhnd- 
ness, and says, " There is no God," rather I lan share the 
lot of that man who, in the name of Jesus and of the 
Father, treads down humanity, and declares there is no 
higher law. 

There are a great many direct anti-Slavery forces. 

1. The conduct of the slave-holders in the South, and 
their allies, has awakened the indignation of the North. 
The Fugitive Slave Bill was an anti-Slavery measure. We 
said so six years ago j now wo know it. Kidnapping is 
anti-Slavery ; it makes anti-Slavery men. The repeal of 
the Missain Oompromifle stirred anti-Slavory sentiment in 
Nortbem hearts. The conduct of affairs in IS^nsas, Judge 
Kane's wickedness^ and tho horrible outrage at Oincitmati, 
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— all these turn oxit anti-Slavory measureB. Mr. Douglas 
fitandfl in hisplooe in tho Senate, and turra his face north, 
f^nd says, " We mean to subdue you." The mass at tho 
l>orth gay-, " We are not going to he subdued." It ia an 
anti-Slavery resolution. The South repudiates Democracy : 
tho Charleston Mercury and the Bichmond Examinerln&j 
that the Declaration of Independence is a great mistake 
when it says all men are by natwe equal in tr'^ir right to 
life, liberty, and the pursmt of happiness, — ^that there is no 
greater lie in the world. 'iVhien ihe North imderstands 
that, it says, " x am anti-Slavery at once." Tho North 
has not heard it yet thoroughly. One day it will. 

2. Then there are the general effects of education : it 
enlightens men,, so that they can see that Slavery is a bal 
epeculfition, bad economy. 

3. Then there is the progressive moralization of the 
North. The Worth is gettmg better, more and more 



day, never so juat, never so moral, never so numane and 
philanthropic. To be sure, even now we greatly over- 
look our black brother : it is because he is not an Anglo* 
Saxon. But he has human blood in his veins : by and by 
we shall see our black brother also. 

4. Then the better portion of the Northern press is on 
our side. Consider" what quantities of books nave been 
written within the last ten years foil of anti-Slavery senti- 
ment, and running over with anti-Slavery ideas. Think 
of Uncle Tom*s C'tbin and the host of books, only in- 
ferior to that, which have been published. Then look 
at the newspapers. I just spoke or the Eoeninff Post, and 
TVibune : look at the New York Independent, with twen^ 
thousand subscribers, with so much anti-Slavery in it. It 
does not go the len^h that I wish it did, and sometimes it 
does very mean thmgs ; for it is not unitary. See what 
powerful anti-Slavery agents are the Evening Post, the 
Independent, the New York Times, and the Ne^o York 
Tribune, and that whole army of newspapers, some of 
them in every Northern city ; not to forget the National 
Era, at Washington. Besides these, there are the anti- 
Slavery newspapers proper, thelAbsrator, ^eSiandard, and 
divers others, only second where it is praise to be inferior. 

6, Then there is the anti* Slavery par^ proper, with its 
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men, its money, ond its immense force in the country. What 
power of reli^on it has I I know it has hoen called anti- 
reUgiouB, anti-Christian, Infidel. Was not Jesus of Naza- 
reth nailed to tho cross, between two thieves, on the charge 
that He blasphemed God P How rich k this party in its 
morals, how mighty in its eloquence I I am sorry its most 
persuasive lips are not here to-day to speak for tnemsolves 
and for you, and instead of mo. Hero in a woman also in 
tho anti-Slavery ranks. I need say nothing of her : her 
.ovn swoet music nut now aAvoke the tune o: humBT^itjr in 
your hearts, and . ?jaw the anti-Slavery sentiment spring 
m tears, out of youi v^yes. One day, fror i such watering, it 
will blossom into an anti-Slavery idea, and fruiten into 
/ nil-Slavery acts. 

(1.) Hero is the merit of this anti-Slavery party. It 
appeals to the very widest and deepest humanity. It 
Imows no restriction of State or Church. If the State is 
-wrong, the anti-Slavery party says, "Away with the State ! " 
if the Church is mistaken, " Down with the Church I '* If 
the people are wrong, then it says, " Woe imto you, 0 ye 
i>eopl6 1 you are sinning against God, and your sin will 
find you out." It does not appeal to the politician, the 
jriest, the editor alone ; it goes to the people, face to face, 
eye to aye, heart to heart, and speaks to them, and with 
immense power. It knows no man after the fiesh. Let 
jne suppose an impossibiKty — that Mr. Hay should become 
as Everett, and Mr. Garrison as Webster : would their sin 
be forgiven by the aboHtionists ? No: those who sit behind 
them now would stand, not on this platform, but on this 
table, and denounce them for their short-coming and wi-ong* 
doinjB^. They spare no man ; they forgive no sin against 
the idea of Fre^om. 

They are not selfish; for they ask nothing except an 
opportunity to do their duty. And they have had nothing 
except a "chance" to do th.'^t; always in iU report untu 
jQow, when you shall judge how much there is of good 
xeport awaitmg them. 

They are untiring. I wish they would sink through 
the platform, so that I could say what would now put them 
fx> the blush before so larg6 an audience. 

. They appeal to the high standard of absolute right. This 
•is their merit. The nation owes them a great debt, which 
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\>?ill not be paid in tbis life. Their reward is in the noble- 
ness which does such deeds and Uvea such life : thus they 
will take with them. " an inheriv luce incorruptible, undo- 
filed, and which Tadeth not away." 

(2.) Here, X think, is their defect. They forget, Bomo- 
timos, that there must be political workmen. Thia comea 
from the fact, that, to so great an extent, they are non- 
voters, even *' non-resistants." If they weie th*^ opposite, 
they would have appealed to violence : being Quakers and 
non-resistants, they have not done quite justice always, it 
seems to me, to those who work in the political way. 

This has been charged against them ; that they quarrel 
among themselves; two against three, and three against 
two; Douglas against Garrison, and Garrison against 
Douglas; the liberty-party men againot the old anti- 
Slavery men ; and all that. That is peirfcctly true. But 
remember why it is so. You can bring together a Demo- 
cratic body, draw your line, and they all touch the mark : 
it is so with the Whigs. They have long been drilled into 
it. But, whenever a body of men with new ideas comes to 
organize, there are as many opinions as persons. Pilate 
and Herod, bitter enemies of each other, were made friends 
by a common hostility to Jesus ; but, when the twelve dis- 
ciples came together, they fell out : Paul resisted Peter ; 
James differed from John ; and so on. It is always so oa 
every platform of new ideas, and will always be so — at 
least for a long time. We must bear with one another 
the best we can. 

I think that the anti-Slavery party has not always dona 
quite justice to the political men. See why. It is easy for 
Mr. Garrison and Mr. PhiUips or me to say all of our 
thought. I am responsible to nobody, and nobody to me* 
But it is not easy for Mr. Sumner, Mr. Seward, and Mr. 
C^hase to say all of their thought ; because they have a 
position to maintain, and they must keep in that position. 
The political reformer is hired, to manage a mill owned 
by the people, turned by the popular stream — to grind 
into anti-Slavery meal such com as the people bring him. 
for that purpose, and other grain also into different meal. He 
is not prmcipal and owner, only attorney and hired-man. He 
must do his work so as to suit his employers, else they say, 
**.Thou mayeat be no longer miller." The non-politicai 
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roformor owns his own mill, which is turned by the stream 
drawn from his private pond : ho put up the dam, and may 
do what ho will with his own — rim it all night, on Sunday, 
and the 4th of July ; may giind just m ne likes, for it 
is hifl own com. Po sells his meal to such as will buy. Ho 
is in no danger of being turned out of his office ; for ho 
has no master — ^is not hired man to any one. 

The anti-Slavery non-political reformer is to excite the 
sentiment, and give i\e idea : he may tell his whole scheme 
all at onke, if he will. But che political reformer, who, for 
immediate action, is to organize the sentiment and idea he 
finds ready for him, cannot do or propose all things at 
once : he must do one thing at a time, tell one thing at a 
time. He is to cleave Slavery off from the Government ; 
and so must put the thin part of his wedge in first, and 
that whore it will go the easiest. If he takes a glut as 
thick as an anti-Slavery platform, and puts it in anywhere, 
head foremost, let him strike never so hard, he will not 
rend off a splinter from the tough log; nay, will only 
waste his strength, and spKt the head of his own beetle ! 

Still, this non-political, anti-Slavery party — averse to 
fighting, hostile to voters imder present, if not all possible, 
-eircumstances — ^has been of most imisiense value to man- 
kind. It has been a perpetual critic on politicians ; and 
now it has become so powerful that every political man in 
the North is afraid of it ; and, when he makes a speech, he 
asks not only. What wiU the Whigs or the Democrats 
think of it? but, what wiQ the anti-Slavery men say; 
what wiU the Liberator and the Standard say of it ? And, 
when a candidate is to be presented for > office of presi- 
dent, the men who make the nomination go to the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, and say, " Whom do you want ?" They 
go to the non-resistants of Massachusetts — ^men that never 
vote or take office-^nd ask if it will do to nominate this, 
that, or the other man. A true Church is to criticise the 
world by a higher standard. The non-apolitical anti-Slavery 
party is the CShinrch of America to criticize the politics of 
America. It has been of immense service; it is now a 
great force* 

6i Besides that, there is the spiritof the Anglo-Saxon triboj 
which hates oppression, which loves justice and liberty, and 
will at last harre freedom for all. Look at its history for 
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tliroo hundred years — from 155G, when the three millions 
of Old England were ruled by the bloody Mary, to 1856, 
when the three millions of ^Tow England govern them- 
selves ! Do yo\i fear for the next throe hundred years P 
That historic momentum will not bo lost. 

7. Then there is the spirit of the age we live in. Only 
see what has been done in a century I A hundred years 
ago, there were slaves in every comer of the Lmd. I'here 
are men on this platform, whose fathers, within, fourscore 
years, have net only owned black, but red and whitfi slaves 
also. See what a steady march there has been of freedom 
in New England, and throughout the Norths -rlikewise on 
the continent of Europe ! Christendom i t padiatos bondage. 
Think of British and French emancipation, of Dutch and 
Danish. Slavery is onljr at home in tnree places in Chris- 
tendom, — Russia, Brazil, and the south of the United 
States. A hundred years ago, there was not a spot in all 
Europe where there was not Slavery in one form or another, 
— men put up at auction. It is only ninety-eight years 
ago since men were kidnapped in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
sold into bondage for ever in the City of Brotherly Love, 
at Philadelphia. That thing took place in 1758. See 
what an odds there is ! 

It is plain that American Slavery is to end ultimateljr. 
It cannot stand. The question before us is, " Shall it rum 
America before it stops ? " I think it vnll not. The next 
question is, " Shall it end peaccibly, as the Quakers wish, 
and as all anti-Slavery men wish, or shall it end in blood P ** 
On that point I shall not nov^ give my opinion. 
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PRESENT CRISIS I^' AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 

Tir^ SLAVE-HOLDERS' i.TTEMPT TO WRENCH THE 
1*ERRIT0RIES FROM THE WORKING PEOPLE, AND 
TO SrREAD BONDAGE OYER ALL THE LAND. 

DELIVERED ON THE EVENING OF MAY 7. 



" Oh ! ill for him, who, bottoring not with tirao, 

Comipta the strength of Heaveu-doaoondeij will, 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 
Or Boeming-genial venial fault, — 

Recurring and suggesting ctill ! 
He seems as one whose footsteps halt, — 

Toiling in immeannrable sand, 

And o'er a weary, sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault. 

Sown in a wrinkle ji the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt." 



America has now come to such a pass, that a small mis- 
step may plimge us into lasting misery. Any other and 
older nation would be timidly conscious of the peril ; but 
we, both so confident of destined triumph and so wonted 
to success, forecast only victory, and so heed none of all 
this danger. Who knows what is before us ? By way of 
warning for the future, look at the events in the last six 
years. 

1. In the spring of 1850, came the discussions on the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and the programme of practical Athe- 
ism ; for it was taught, as well in the Senate as the pulpits, 
that the American Government was amenable to no natural 
laws of God, but its* own momentary caprice might take 
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tho place of tlie eternal reason . " The Union is in danger" 
was the afFftcted cry. Violent speociieB filled tho lond, 
and officers of tho Govommeni nttorcd such threats against 
tho people of tho North as only Austrian and Russian cars 
were wont to hear- Even "discussion was to cease." That 
year, the principle was sown whence measures have since 
sprung forth, an evil blade from evil seed.* 

2. The next spring, 1851, ki Inapping went on in all tho 
North. Kano ruled in Phihidelpnia, Rynders in New 
York. Boston opened her ar- s to tho st^ialers of men, 
who barked in her streets, and howled about tho cradJe of 
libertjr, — tha hiding-place of her ancient power. All the 
mvmicipal authority of the town was delivered up to tho 
kidnappers. Faneuil Hall was crammed with citizen- 
soldiers, volunteers in men-stealing, eager for their — 

" Glorions firet OBsay in war." 

Visible chains of iron were proudly stretched i*ound tho 
Court House. The Supreme Judges of Massachusetts 
crouched their loins beneath that yoke ci bondage, and 
Went imder to their own place, wherein they broke down 
the several laws they were sworn and paid to keep. Thev 
gave up Thomas Sims to his tormentors. On the 19th 
of April, the seventy-sixth anniversary of the first battle 
of the Revolution, the city of Hancock and Adams thrust 
one of her innocent citizens into a slave-prison at Savan- 
nah ; giving his back to the scourge, and his neck to the 
everlasting yoke.f 

3. In the spring of 1854, come the discussions on the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill ; the attempt to extend bondage into 
the new territory just opening its arms to the industrious 
North ; the legislative efibrt to rob the Northern labourer 
thereof, and give the spoils to Southern slave-holders. Then 
came the second kidnapping at Boston : a Judge of Probate 
stole a defenceless man, and made him a slave. The old 
volunteer soldiers put on their regimentals agidn to steal 
another victim. But they were not quite strong enough 
alone ; so the United States troops of the line were called 

* Sea Mr. Parlrer's Sjjaeclies, A.3dresses, and Occasional Sermons, 
Vol. 11., Nob. VT.— X. 

+ Parker, vM sitp. No. XI. Additional Speeches, &c., Vol. I., Nos. I., llr 
VOL. VI. R 
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out to aid the work of protecting the orphan. It waa tho 
first timo I ever Bixw soldiers enforcing tho dociBionB of a 
New England Judgo of Probate ; tho farst tlmo I over saw 
the United States soldiers in any sorvico. This was cha- 
rooteristio work for a democratic army I Hireling soldiers, 
mostly Irishmen, — sober that day, at least till noon, — 
in tho public square loaded their cannon, charged their 
muskets, fixed tncir bayonets, and made ready to butcher 
tho citizens soon as a slave-holder should bid them strike a 
Northern nock. The spectacle was prophetic* 

4. Now, in 1856, New England men migrate to Kansas, 
taking their wives, their babies, and their cradles. The 
Old Bible goes also on that pilgrimage, — it never fails tho 
sonri of the Puritans. But the fathers are not yet dead ; — 

" E'on in our aehoB live thoir wonted fires," 

Sharp's rifle goes as missionary in that same troop ; an 
indispensable missionary — an apostle to the Gentiles — whoso 
bodily presence is not* weak, nor his speech contemptible, 
in Missouri. All tho parties go armed. Like the lather, 
the pilgrim son is' also a Puriton, and both trusts in God 
and keeps his powder dry. 

A company went from Boston a few days ago, a few of 
my own friends and parishioners among them. There 
were some five and forty persons, part women and children. 
Twenty Sharp's rifles answered to their names, not to speak 
of other^ weapons. The ablest minister in the United 
States stirs up the " Plymouth Church" to contribute fire- 
arms to this new mission ; and a spirit, noble as Daveu" 
port's and Hooker's, pushes off from New England, again 
to found a New Haven in the wilderness. The bones of 
the regicide sleep in Connecticut ; but the revolutionary 
soul of fire flames forth in new processions of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In 1666, when Boston sent out her colonists^ they took 
matchlocks and snaphances to fend off the red savage of the 
wilderness ; in 1756, they needed weapons only against 
the IfVench enemy ; but, in 1856, the dreadful tools of war 
are to protect then* children from the white border-ruffians, 
whom the President of the United States invites to bum 
the new settlements, to scalp and kiU. 

• Parker, AddiUonol SpeeolieB, Vol. I., Von. V., VI. ; Vol. H., Nob. I.— IV. 
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In 1860, wo hoard only the threat of arms; in 1851, wo 
saw the voluntoor muskots in tho kidnapper's hand ; in 
1854, ho put the United States cannon in battery ; in 1856, 
ho arms tno savage Missourians. But now, also, there are 
tools of death in the people's hand. It is high time. 
When tho people are sheep, tho Government is always a 
wolf. What will tho next step be ? Mr. dishing says, 
" I know what is requisite ; but it is meant thai I cannot 
suggest I " Who knows what cot/p d*iiat is getting ready P 
Surely affairs cannot remain long in this condition. 

To understand this present emergency, you inust go a 
long ways back, and look a littlo carefully at what lies 
deep down in tho foundation of States. 

The welfare of a nation consists in those three things ; 
namely : first, possession of material comfort, things of 
use and beauty; second, enjoyment of all the natural 
right* of body and spirit ; and, third, the development of 
the natural faculties of body and spirit in their harmoni* 
6u8 order, securing the possession of freedom, intelligence, 
morality, philanthropy, and piety. It ought to be the aim 
of a nation to ohtam these three things in the highest 
possible degree, and to extend them to all persons therein. 
That nation has the most welfare which is the furthest 
advTRced in the possession of these three things. 

Next, the progress of a nation consists in two things : 
first, in the increasing development rf the natural facul- 
ties of body and spirit,-— intellectual, moral, affectional, 
and religious, — ^with tho consequent increasing enjoyment 
thereof ; and, second, in the increasing acquisition of power 
over the material world, making it yield use and beauty, 
an increase of material comfort and elegance. Progress is 
increase of human welfare for each and for all. That is 
the most progressive nation which advances fastest in this 
development of human faculties, and the conse<juent ac- 
quisition of material power* There is no Umjt to this 
progress* 

'Kiat is the superior nation^ which, by nature, has the 
greatest amount of bodily and spiritual faculties, and, by 
education, has developed them to the highest degree of 
human culturcj and, consequently, is capacious of the 
greatest amount of power over the material world, to turn 

B 2 
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it into nso and boautjs and so of tho greatest amount of 
uniyorsol wolforo for all and each. Tho superior nation is 
capable of most rapid progress ; for the advance of man 
goes on with acoeloratcd volocit}' ; tlio further he has gone, 
tno fa/rter he goes. 

The disposition in mankind to acquire this increase of 
human development and material power, I will call the 
instinct of progress. It exists in tUfferent degrees in vari- 
ous nations ana races : some are easily content with, a small 
amount thereof, and so advance but slowly ; others desire 
the most of both, and press continually forward. 

Of all races, the Caucasian has hitherto shown the most 
of this instinct of progress, and, though perhaps the 
youngest of all, has advanced furthest in the development 
of the human faculties, and in tho acquisition of power 
over the material world ; it has already won the most wel- 
fare, and now makes the swiftest progress. 

Of the various families of the Caucasian race, the Teu- 
tonic, embracing all the Germanic jKiople kindred to our 
own, is now the most remarkable for this instinct of pro- 
^ grefls. Accordingly, in the last four hundred years, all the 
great new steps of peaceful Caucasian development have 
been first taken by the Teutonic people, who now bear the 
same relation to the world's progress that the Greeks did a 
thousand years before Christ, the Romans eight hundred 
years later, and the Romanized Celts of France at a day 
yet more recent. 

Of the Teutons, the Anglo-Saxons, or that portion 
thereof settled in the Northern States of America, have got 
the furthest forward in certain important forms of welfare, 
and now advance the most rapidly in their general progress. 
With no class of capitaKsts or scholars equal to the men of 
great estates and great learning in Europe, the whole masa 
of the people have yet 'attained the greatest material com- 
fort, enjoyment of natiiral rights, and development of the 
huinan faculties. They feel most powerfully the general 
instinct of progress, and advance swiftest to future welfare 
and development. Here the bulk of the population is 
Anglo-Saxon ; but this powerful blood has been enriched 
by additions from divers other sources, — Teutonic and 
Celtic, 
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Tlio great forces which in the last four hundred years 
have most powerfully and obviously helped this welfare 
and progresB, may bo reduced to two marked tendencies, 
whicn I will sum up in the form of ideas, and name Uio 
one Christianity ana the other Democracy. 

By Christianity, I mean that form of religion which 
consists of piety — the love of God, and morality — the 
keeping of His hiws. That is not the Christianity of the 
Christian Church, nor of anv sect ; it is the ideal religion 
which the hi iman race has hccn groping after, if happily 
we might finvi it. It is yet only an ideal, actual m no 
society. 

By DemoL;racy, I mean government over all the people 
by oil tho people, and for ihe sake of all. Of course, it is 
government according to the natiiral law of God, by justice, 
the point common to each man and all men, to each 
nation and all mankind, to the human, race and to God. 
In a democracy, tho people rei^ wdth sovereign power; 
their elected servants govern with delegated trust. There 
is national unity of action, represented oy law ; this makes 
the nation one, a whole ; it is the centripetal force of 
society. But there is also individual variety of action, 
represented by the personal freedom of the people who 
ultimately make the laws ; this makes John John, and not 
James, the individual a free person, discreet from all other 
men ; this is the centrifii^al force of societjjr, which coun- 
teracts the excessive solidification that would else go on. 
Thus, by justice, the one and the many are balanced 
together, as the centripetal and centrifugal forces in the 
solar system. 

This is not the democracy of the parties, but it is that 
ideal government, the reign of righteousness, the kingdom 
of justice; which all noble hearts long for, and labour to 
produce, the ideal whereunto mankind slowly draws near. 
No nation has yet come so close to it as the people of some 
of the Northern States, whe are yet far beneath ideals of 
government now known, that are yet themselves vastly 
inferior to others which mankind shall one day voyage 
after, discover, and annex to human possession. 

In this Democracy, and the tendency towards it, two 
things come to all ; namely, labour and government. 
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Labour for material comfort, the moans of use and beauty, 
is the duty of all, and not loss the riffht, and practically the 
lot, of all ; so there is no privilege lor any, where eaoli has 
his whole natural right. Accordingly, there is no perma- 
nent and vicariously idle class, bom merely to enjoy and not 
create, who live by the unpurchased toil of others ; and, 
accordingly, there is no permanent and vicariously working- 
class, born merely to create and not enjoy, who toil only for 
. others. There is mutuality of earning and enjoying : none 
is compelled to work vicariously for another, none allowoi 
to rob others of the natural fniit of their toil. Of course, 
each works at such calling as his nature demands : on the 
mare liberum, the open sea of human industry, every per- 
sonal bark sails whither it may, and with such freight and 
swiftness as it will or can. 

Government, in sosial and political affairs, is the right of 
all, not less their duty, and practically the lot of each. So 
there is no privilege m politics, no lordly class bom to com- 
mand and not obey, no slavish class bom to serve and not 
command : there is mutuality of command and obedience. 
And as there is no compulsory vicarious work, but each 
takes part in the labour of all, and has his share in the en- 
- joyment thereof ; so there is no vicarious govemment, but 
each takes part in the making of laws and in obedience 
thereunto. 

Such is the ideal Democracy, nowhere made actual. 

Practically, labour and government are the two great 
forces in the education of mankind. These take the youth 
where schools and colleges leave him, and carry him fur- 
ther up to another seminary, where he studies for what 
honours he will, and graduates into such degrees as he can 
attain to. 

This sharing of labour and government is the indispens- 
able condition for human development; for, if any class 
of men permanently withdraws itself from labour, first it 
parts from its human sympathy; next it becomes de- 
bauched in its several powers ; and presently it loses its 
masculine vigour and its feminine delicacy ; and dies, at 
last, a hideous ruin. Do you doubt what I say P Look 
then at the Roman aristocracy from two centuries before 
Christ to four centuries after — at the French aristocracy 
from Louis XIII. to Louis XVI. 
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' If any ola«e of mon ia withhold from government — ^from 
its ftharo in organizing the pooplo into social, political, and 
eocleBiaatical fomiB, frcna making and oxocuting the law»— 
then that class loses its manhood and womanhood, dwindles 
into meanness and insignifioanoe, and also must perish. For 
example, look at the populace of Home £rom the second 
century before Christ to the fourth after ; look at the miser- 
able people of Naples and Spain, too far gone ever to bo 
raised out of the grave whore they are buried now ; look at 
the inhabitants of Ireland, whoso only salvation consista in 
flight to a new soil, where they may have a share in poli- 
tical government, as well as in economic labour; 

So much for tho definition of terms frequently to be used^ 
and the statement of the great principles which lie at tho 
foundation of human progress and welfare. 

Now, in the history of a nation, there are always two 
operating forces, — one positive, the other negative. One 
I will call the progressive force. It is that instinct of 

{trogress just named, vrith the sum total of all the excel- 
encee of the people, their hopefulness, human sympathy, 
virtue, religion, piety. This is the jwwer to advance. The 
other I will call the regressive force ; that is, the vis inertuB, 
the sluggishness of the people, the sum total of all the 
people's mziness and despair, all the selfishness of a class, 
all the vice and anti-reHgion. This is power to retard. I 
do not speak of the conservative force which would keep, 
or the destructive force which would wastefully consume, 
but only of those named. The destructive force in Ame» 
rica is now small; the conservative, or preservative ex- 
ceeding great. 

Every nation has somewhat of the progressive force, 
each likewise something of the regressive. Let me illus- 
trate this regressive force a little further. You sometimes 
in the country find a thriving, hardy family, industrious, 
temperate, saving, thrifty, up early and down late. By 
some unaccountable misfortune, there is bom into the 
family, and grows there, a lazy boy. He is weak in 
the knees, drooping m the neck, limber in the loins, and 
sluggish all over. He rises late in the morning, after he 
has been called many times, and, in the dog-days, comes 
down whilst his mother is getting breakfast, and hangei 
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over the fire. Most of you have flouhtless Boon euoh ; I 
have, to my sorrow. Tnat is one form of the regressive 
force. Ho is what the Bible calls a heaviness to his 
mother, and a grief to his father. There is a worse re- 
tarding force than this ; to wit : sometimes a bad hoy is 
born into the family with head enough, but with a devilish 
heart ; ho is a malformation in respect to all the higher 
faculties, — a destructive form of the regressive Ibrce. 
Now, a nation may have that regressive force in these two 
forms, — the lazy retardative, the wicked destructive. 

Sometimes this progressive force seems limited to a 
small class of persons, — men of genius, like the Hebrew 
prophets, the Socratic philosophers, the German reformers 
of the sixteenth century, or the French savants of the 
eighteenth. But it is not likely it is really thus limited ; 
for these men of genius are merely trees of the common 
kind, rooted into the public soil, but grown to taller stature 
than the rest. 

In the Northern States of America, and also in England 
and Scotland, it is plain this progressive force is widely 
spread among the great mass of the people, who are not 
only in/,iiuctively, but of set purpose, eager for progress ; 
* that is, for the increasing development of faculties, and for 
the comequent increasing power over the material world, 
transforming it to use and beauty. New England is a 
monument attesting this fact. But still this force arrives 
to its highest form in men of genius. Here, in the North, 
you may find men of money, men of education, literary 
culture, and scientific skill ; men of talent, able to learn 
readily what can now be taught — who do not share this 
progressive instinct, whose will is regressive ; but these are 
exceptional mien — some maimed by accident, others impo- 
tent from their mother's womb ; whom no Peter and John 
could make otherwise than halt and lame. But all the men 
of genius — aboriginal power of sight, ability to create, to 
know and teach what none learned before— are on the side 
of this progressive force. In all the Northern States, I 
know but one exception among the men of politics, science, 
art, letters, or religion. Even in his cradle, the Northern 
genius strangles the regressive snakes of Fogydom. Still, 
these men of genius are not the cause of the progressive 
force, only expressions of it ; not ita exclusive depositaries. 
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They aro tlie thimdor and liglitiiing, porlmps tlio rain, out 
of the clotid, Hparks from the electric charge : they arc not 
the cloud ; they did not nmke it. Of coui-se, where the 
cloud is fullest of the firo of heaven, there is the reddest 
lightning, the heaviest thunder, and the most abounding 
rain. Still, the men of geniiis did not make tlie progres- 
sive spirit of the North ; they but expi-ess and help to 
educate that force. 

In the North, those two educational factors, Labour and 
Government, aro widely diffused : more persons partake of 
each than anywhere else in the world. So there is no ex- 
clusive, permanent servile class — ^none that does all the 
work, and enjoys none of the results : there is no exclusive 
and permanent ruling class ; all are masters, all servants ; 
all command, and all obey. 

So much for the piogressive force. 

The regressive force may consist in the general slug- 
gishness of the whole mass of the people : then it will be 
either an ethnological misfortune, which belongs to the 
constitution of the race — and I am sorry to say that the 
Africans share that in the largest degree, and, accordingly, 
have advanced the least of any of the races — or else an 
historic accident entailed on them by oppression ; and that 
is the case also with a large portion of the Africans in 
America, who have a double misfortime — ^that of ethno- 
logic nature and historic position. But among the Cauca- 
sians, especially among the Teutons, this regressive force is 
chiefly lodged in certain classes of men, who are excep- 
tional to the mass of the people, by an accidental position 
separated therefrom, and possessed of power thereover, 
which they use for their own selfish advantage, and against 
the interest of the people. They commonly aim at two 
things — to shun all the labour, and to possess all the 
government. 

This exceptional position was either the accidental at- 
tainment of the individual, or else a trust thereto delegated 
from the people ; but the occupiers of the trust considered 
it at length as their natural, personal right, and so held to 
it as a finality, and asked mankind to ittop the human 
march in order that they might rejoice in their special 
occupation. Thus the fletchers of the fourteenth century, 
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who got tlioir broad by making bows and arrows, opposed 
the uflo of gunpowder and camion ; thus the scribes of tho 
fiftoontli century opposed printing, and said Dr. Faustus 
was " possessed by tho devil." In England, two hundred 
ycttrs ago, every top-sawyer resisted the use of saw-mills to 
cut logs into boards, and wanted to draw off tho water from 
tho ponds. Forty years ago, tho hand- weaver of England 
opposed power-looms. In 1840, the worshipful conipany 
of ttss-dnvors in Italy begged tho Pope of JRomo not to 
allow a single railroad in his territory, becauso it would 
injure their property invested.in packsaddles and jackasscH. 
The Pope consented, and no steam-engine dared to scream 
and whistle in the Papal States. In Boston, twenty years 
ago, the Irishmen objected to steam pile-drivers, and broke 
them to pieces ; just now, tho stevedores of Boston insist 
that ships shall not be unladen by horses or steam-power, 
but that a man, who yet has a head, shall live only by the 
great muscles in his arms ; that all merchandise shall be 
taken out of ships by an Irishman hang^g at the end of a 
rope. All these men consider Lhat their exceptional posi- 
tion and accidental business is a finality of human history, 
' a natural right, which the top-sawyer, the scribe, and the 
others have to stop mankind. The stevedore and hand- 
loom weaver must have no competitors in the labour- 
market ; the steam-engine must be shoved off the track, in 
order that the donkey may have the whole country wherein 
to bray and wheeze. 

In Europe, at this day, the regitessive force is lodged 
chiefly in the twofold aristocracy which exists there, eccle- 
siastical and political. In the sixteenth century, mankind, 
and especialfy the Teutonic family, longed to have more 
Christianity : the priestly class, with the Pope at their 
head, refused, hewed the people to pieces, burnt them to 
ashes at Madrid and Oxford. The priest stood between 
the people and the Bible, and said, " The word of God be- 
longs to us : it is for the priests only, not for you, you 
infidels ; down with you ! " He counted his stand as the 
stopping-place of mankind : the human race must not go 
an inch further — ^he would kiU all that tried. The resmt 
attained was a finality. So the thinker must be burned 
alive, that the ass-driver might have the whole world to 
snap his fingers in and cough to his donkey ! . Even now 
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tlio samo claas of men repeat tlio old exporimont ; and, in. 
Italy, Spain, and Spanish America, the regrcsaivo power 
carries the day. 

In this century, when the people of Europe wished to 
move on a little nearer to Democracy than before, the poli- 
tical class of aristocrats refused to suffer it ; they put men 
of political genius in gaol, or hung them. Kossuth and 
Mazzini were lucky men to escape to a foreign land; 
thousands fled to America. In Europe, at present, and 
especially on the continent, this regressive power carries 
the day, and the progressive force is held do-vvn. For 
priests, Idngs, and nobles, inheriting a position which was 
once the highest that mankind had attained to, and then 
taking it as a trust, now count it a right of their own, a 
finality of the human race, the end of man's progress. 

When a nation permanently consents to this triumph of 
the regressive over the progressive force, allows one class to 
do all the government and shun all the labour, it is presently 
all over with that nation. Look at Italy, with Bome and 
Naples ; at Spain, which is too far gone even to be gal- 
vanized into life. See what already takes place in France, 
where the son of the nephew has just been bom, and the 
little baby is recognised as Emperor. Look at an eleotion- 
day in Massachusetts, where the people choose one of them- 
selves to be their temporary governor, responsible to them, 
swearing him. on their statute-book : compare that with the 
preparation which Napoleon the Litjtle made to anticipate 
the birth of Napoleon the Least ! Why, the garments got 
ready for this equivocal baby have already cost more than 
the clothes of all our Presidents since "a yoimg buckskin 
taught a British general the art of fighting.^' Eighty 
thousand dollars is decreed to pay for baptizing this imperial 
bantling. If twice that sum could christen the father, it 
might not be ill spent, if thereto decreed. Look at New 
England, and then at Spain, to see the odds between a 
people that hae the progressive forc9 uppermost, and a 
nation where the regressive force has trod the people down, 
and become, as it must, destructive. The Romanic nations 
of Italy and Spain, and the Eomanized Celts of France, 
consent to a despotism which puts all the labour on the 
people, and takes all the government from them: they 
easuy enough accept the rule of the political and ecclesias- 
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ileal aristocracy. But the Teutons, especially tho Saxon 
Teutons, and, above all othors, those in the Northern States 
of America, with their immense lovo of individual liborly, 
hate despotism, either political or ecclesiastical. They per- 
petually demand more Christionity and democracy ; that 
each shall do his OAvn work, and rejoice in its result ; that 
each Bhall have his share in the government of all. The 
women, long excluded from this latter right, now claim, 
and will at length, little by little, gain it. Wlien all thus 
share the burthens and the joys of life, there is no class of 
men compelled by their position to hate society : so law and 
order prevail with caeo; each keeps step with all, nor 
wishes to stay tho march ; propei-ty is secure, the govern- 
ment popular. But when one class does all the ruling, and 
forces all the toil on another class, nothing is certain but 
trouble and violence. Thus, in St. Domingo, red rebellion 
scoured black despotism out of the land, but with blood. 
If a government, like a pyramid, be wide at the bottom, it 
takes little to hold it up. 

So much for the regressive force. 

In the United States we have two peoples in one nation, 
similar in origin, united in their history, but for the last 
two generations so diverse in their institutions, their mode 
of life, their social and political aims, that now they have 
become exceedingly unlike, even alien and hostile; for, 
though both the stems grow out from the same ethnologic 
root, one of them has caught such a mildew from the 
ground it hangs over, and the other trees it mixes its 
boughs among, that its fruit has become "peculiar," and 
not like the native .produce of the sister trunk. One 
of these I will call the Northern States, the other the 
Southern States. At present, there is a governmental bond 
put round both, which holds them together ; but no moral 
union makes the two one. There is no unity of idea between 
them. A word of each. 

In the Northern States we have a population fifteen 
millions strong, mainly of Anglo-Saxon origin, but early 
crossed with other Teutonic blood — ^Dutch, German, Scan- 
dinavian — ^which bettered the stock. Of late, numerous 
Celts have been added to the mixture, but so recently that 
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110 considorablo influence yet appears in the colloctivo 
character, ideas, or institutions of the North. A hundred 
years hcnco, the ethnologic fruits of this other seed will 
show themselves. 

''Jthcso Northern Saxons, moreover, aro mainly descended 
from men who fled from Europe because they had ideas, 
at least sentiments, of Christianity and democracy which 
could not be carried out at home. They are born of Puri- 
tan pilgrims, who were the most progressive portion of the 
most progressive people, of tho most progressive stock, in 
all Christendom. They came to America, not for case, 
honour, money, or love of adventure, but for conscience' 
sake, for the sake of their Christianity and their democracy. 
Such men founded tho chief Northern colonies and institu- 
tions, and have controlled tho doctrines and the develop- 
ment thereof to a great degree. 

We see the result of such parentage : more than all other 
nations of the i rth, the North has cut loose from the evil 
of the past, and set its face towards the future. At one 
extreme, it has no lordly class, ecclesiastical or political, 
exclusively and permanently to shim labour and monopolize 
government, vicariously to enjoy the result of work, vica- 
riously to rule ; and, at the other extreme, there is no class 
slavishly and unwillingly to do the work, and have none 
of its rewards ; to suffer all the obedience, and enjoy none 
of the command. No class is permanent, highest or lowest. 
The Northern States are progressively Christian, also pro- 
gressively democratic, in the sense just given of Chris- 
tianity and democracy. No people on earth has such 
material comfort, such enjoyment of natural rights of body 
and spirit already possessed, such general development of 
the human faculties. But the attainment does not satisfy 
us ; for we share this instinct of progress to such a degree, 
that no achievement will content us. Be the present 
harvest never so rich, our song is — 

"To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new." 

No nation has such love of liberty, siich individual 
Variety of action, or such national unity of action ; nowhere 
is such respect for law ; nowhere is property ad secure, lifo 
m safe, and the individual so little disturbed. And, with. 
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all tliis, wc arc not at all destructive, but cngcr to crento, 
and patient to preserve. The first thing which a Northern 
man lays hol(l of is a working- tool, an axe, or a plough ; 
the last tiling ho takes in hand is a fighting-tool, a bowie- 
knife, a rifle : ho never touches that till ho is driven to 
tho last extromitv. He loves to organize productive 
;ndu8trj% not war." 

So much for tho nation North. 

Next, there are tho Southern States ten millions in popu- 
lation. There also the original germ was Anglo-Saxon, to 
which additions were made from other stocks, Teutonic and 
Celtic, though in a frailer degree : France and Spain added 
more largely to the mixture. But what has most affected 
the ethnological character of the South is the African 
element. There are three and a-half millions of men in 
tho Southern States of African origin, whereof half a 
million are (acknowledged) mulattoes, African Caucasians ; 
but those monumental half-breeds are much more niimerous 
than the census dares confess. 

This is not the only human difference between the North 
and the South. Wnile the Saxons, who originally came 
to the North, and tave since controlled its institutions and 
ideas, were mainly pilgrims, who, driven by persecution, 



Christianity — the foremost people in an age of movement, 
when revolution shook the whole Teutonic world, bringing 
£kB most Christian and democratic i^titntions and ideas of 
their age, and developing them to forms still more human 
and progressive — ^the setuers of the South were adventurers, 
who came to America to mend their fortunes, for the sake 
of money, ease, honour, love of changc> Whilst, subse- 
quently, emigrants came from Europe to the North of their 
own accord, shared the Northern labour and government^ 
partook of its Christianity and democracy, partook of its 
beat influences, and soon mingled their blood in the great 
stream of Northern population : many persons from Africa 
were forced to immigrate to the South, and, by legal vio- 
lence, compelled to more than their share! of labouj, driven 
firom all share in the government, branded as inferior, and 
mingled with the Caucasian population only an iUicit lust — 
which bastardized its own sons and daughters — and were 
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mado Bubordinate to tho owners* loah. While tho North, 
from 1620 to 1850, has aimed to spread education over all 
the land, and facilitate the acqr.isition of property by tho 
individual, and prevent its entailment in latnilics, or its 
excessive acsummation by transient corporations, tho South 
hna always endeavoured to limit education, making it tho 
exclusive monopoly of tho few — who yet learned not much 
— and now makes it a State prison offence to teach tho 
labouring class to read and write: it aims to condense 
money into largo sumB, permanently held, if not in families^ 
at least in a class. 

Thus, at one extreme, the South had fonued a porma- 
nently idle and lordly class, who ehun labour and mono- 
polizo government. 

Tho South culminates in Virginia and South Carolina, 
which bear the same relation to the slave States that "Now 
England does to the free States ; that is, they are tho 
mother-city of population, ideas, institutions, and charac- 
ter. As I just said, Christondom cannot boast a population 
in any other country where there are fifteen millions of men 
so nobly developed as the fifteen milHons of the North ; so 
far advanced in Christianity and democracy ; with so much 
material comfort, enjoyment of natural rights, and develop- 
ment of natural powers. Compare New England with Old 
England, Scotland, France, Saxony, Belgium, Prfjssia, any 
of the foremost nations of Europe, and you see that it is so. 
But take the ten millions of the South, and see what they 
are: nowhere in Europe, north of Turkey and west of 
Russia, can you find ten millions of contiguous men who 
have 80 low a development, intellectual, moral, affectional, 
and religious, as the ten millions of the slave States; 
nowhere can you find Caucasians or any other people in 
Western Europe so slightly advanced above the savaffe. 
Three and a quarter milliona are actual slaves. Take wie 
States of Yirginia and South Carolina, in which the South 
comes to its flower : there are one million one hundred and 
seventy thousand whites, nine hundred and twenty thousand 
coloured, whereof eight hundred and sixty thousand are 
slaves J that is to say, out of two millions, more than one- 
third are only bimian property, not counted as human per- 
sons. In South Carolina, out of a hundred native whites 
over twenty years of age, there are seven who cannot read 
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the name Pierck, the political lord tlioj^ worship ; in Vir- 
ginia, out of a hundred nutivo whites over twenty years, 
there are nine who cannot write the word slavf, nor Bpoll 
it after it is written all over their State ; whereas, in Mns- 
sachuaetts, out of four hundred persons over tvrcnty, there 
is only one man Avho cannot write, with his own hand, 
Liberty for all men now and for ever I . 

Take the two million population of Virginia and Soutli 
Carolina : there is no people in Western Europe so little 
advanced as they ; and, in all Christendom, there are only 
two nations or collections of men who stand on the same 
level — the Kussian empire and Spanish America, Behold 
the reason for the phenomenon which struck many with 
sujiprise, — that South Carolina and Virginia, in their 

B)htics, have recently sympathized with Russia and Brazil, 
irds of a feather flock together, like consorting with like. 
Here, then, are these two nations, alike in their ethno- 
logical origin, joint in • their history, now utterly diverse 
and antagonistic in disposition and aim. The I^orth has 
organized Freedom, and seeks to extend it; the South, 
Bondage, and aims to spread that. The North is pro- 
' gressively Christian and democratic ; while the South is 
progressively anti-Christian and imdemocratic. First, only 
the Southern measures were anti-Christian and undemo- 
cratic ; now also its principles. It lays down anti-Chris- 
tianity and anti-democracy cs the only theory of religion 
and politics. In New England, man is put before pro- 
perty, the human substance above the mat-erial accident ; 
m Virginia and South Carolina, property is put before 
man, the material accident before the human substance 
itself; and, of all property that which is most valued and 
most carefully preserved, though most "aristocratic" and 
sacred, is property in the bodies of men. 

That is the odds between the North and the South. 

Now, the progressive power of America is lodged chiefly 
in the North, where it is difiused almost universally amongst 
the people, but most conspicuously comes to light in the men 
of genius. Accordingly, every man of poetic or scientific 
genius in the North is an anti-Slavery man ; every preacher 
with any spark of Christian genius in him is a progressive 
ihan and hostile to Slavery. 
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The rogros.sivo power 18 lodged chicflj' nt tlio Sou^.h, 
■\vlicro it iH coiiHidciably difDiHt-d uniong Iho pooplo. That 
wide difrueion comcH partly from tlio filiiiologic eluggish- 
noHS of the African clciiicnt mixed in witli tlic population, 
but Htill more from tlio degradiition incid(;nt to a people 
who have long 8at under tyrannical 'mustora. It is this 
which has debased the Caucasian of Virginia, Tcnncssoe, 
North and South Carolina. 

liut as tlie progresHivo force of the North comes clearest 
to light in the men of genius, so the regressive force at the 
South is most shown in the men of oramcnt ability, eccle- 
siastical and political, of whom not a single man is publicly 
progressive in Christianity or Denu)cracy. Compare tho 
sjjirit of the great newspapers of the South, the Richmond 
Examiner, the Charleston Mercury, with those of tho 
North, the New York Tribune, the Evening Post ; compare 
the Southern politicians, the Masons and Toombses, with 
the Sewards and Chases of tho North. See the odds 
between the mass of the people at the North and tho 
South; between the eminent genius, all of which at the 
North is progressive, but all of which at the South turns 
its back on human progress, and would leave humanity 
behind. There is the difference. 

This regressive force accepts Slavery as the Dagon of 
its idolatry, its " peculiar institution and Slavery is to 
the South what the book of Mormon or the car of Jugger- 
naut is to its worshippers. This institution is so iniqui- 
tous and base, that in Christian Europe, all the Teutonic 
nations have swept it away; and all the Celtic, all the 
Romanic nations, even the inhabitants of Spain, have 
trodden bondage under their feet. Yes, the Ugrians have- 
driven out such slavery from Hungary, from Livonia, from 
Lapland itself; and, of all parts of Europe, Russia and 
Turkey alone still keep the unclean thing ; but even there 
it is progressively diminishing. As a measure^ it is felt 
to be exceptional, and publicly denounced ; as a principle, 
no man defends it : it is there as a fjict without a theory. 
Only two tribes in Christendom yet hold to the theory 
of this unholy thing, — Spanish America and the slave 
part of Saxon America, the two Barbary States of the New 
World. 

All the regressive power of Christendom gathers about 
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American Slavery, which is the stono of Btumbling, the 
rock of oirenco in the world's progrcKH. 

Slavery is the gniat obstaclo to the present welfare and 
future progress of the South itself It prevents the mass 
of the Southern people from tlio possession of material 
comfort, — use and heauty; from the enjoyment of their 
natural rights ; and also, for the future, it hinders them 
from the increasing development of their natural faculties, 
and the consequent increasing acquisition of power over 
the material world. It liindera Christianity and Demo- 
cracy, which it woxdd destroy, or else itself must thereby 
bo brought to the ground. It shuts the mass of the people 
from their share of tho government of society, forces many 
to unnatural and vicarious labour, and robs them of tho 
fruit of their toil. Thus it is the great obstaclo aKko 
to present welfare and future development. 

The head-quarters of this regressive force are at the 
South, where its avowed organization and its institutions 
may be found. At tho North it has three classes of allies. 
Hero they are : — 

1. The first class is of base men, such as are somewhat 
inhuman by birth ; men organized for cruelty, as fools for 
folly, idiotic in their conscience and heart and soul. If 
there had been no " inherited sin" up to last night, these 
men would have " originated" it the first thing this morn- 
ing ; if Adam had had no " faU," and the ground did not 
incline downward anywhere, they would dig a pit on their 
own account, and leap down headlong of their own accord. 
These men are aboriginal kidnappers, and grow up amid 
the filth of great towns, sweltering in the gutters of the 
metropolitan pavement at Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New 
York. Nay, you find them even at Boston, lurking in 
some ofiice, prowling about the Court House, sneaking into 
alleys, barlang in the newspapers, to let their masters 
know their whereabouts, turning up their noses in the 
streets, snufiing after some victim as the wind blows from 
Virginia or Georgia, and generally seeking whom they 
may devour. These are " earthly, sensual, devilish." For 
the honour of humanity, this class of men is exceedingly 
smaU, and, like other poisonoua vermin, commonly bears 
its warning on its face. 
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2. Tlio next cl(ia8 18 of mean men, of largo acquisitive- 
noHH, or cIho a great lovo of nj)prol)ii(ion, liltlo coiiBcieni^o, 
little uflection, and only jnHt religion enough to Bwear by. 
These men yonean hny with olHee, honour, money, or with 
u red coat and a fife and dnmi. There arc a great many 
such pcrsonn ; you find them in many j)lace8 ; and, for tho 
disgrace of my own profession, I am sorry to say they arc 
sometimes in the pulpit, taking a South-sido view of all 
manner of tyranny, volunt<H;ring tx> send their mothers 
into bondage, and denying tho higher law of God. 

3. The third class is of ignorant men, who know no 
better, but may be instructed. 

At the South, this regressive force is thus distributed: — 
(1.) There are throe hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders, who, with their families, make up a population of 
a million and three-quarters; (2.) Tierv^. aro four and 
three-quai-ter millions of non-slave-holders ; and (3.) Three 
and a-half millions of slaves. A word of each. 

1. First, of the slave-holders. Slavery makes them 
rich : they own the greater part of the land, and all tho 
olaves, and control the greater part of the coloured or white 
labouring population. Slavery is a peculiar curse to tho 
South in general, but a peculiar comfort to the slave- 
holders. They monopolize the education, ov/n the wealth, 
have all the political power of fxie South — are the "aristo- 
cracy." But, since the American Revolution, I think this 
class has not bom and bred a single man who has made 
any valuable contribution to the art, science, literature, 
morals, or religion of the American people. Marshall's 
Life of Washington is the only great literajy work of the 
South ; its hero was bom in 1732, its author in 1755 ; 
and both Washington the hero, and Marshall the writer, 
at their death, abjured the " peculiar institution " of the 
South. 

The Southern "aristocracy" rears two things — ^Ncgro 
slaves, of which it is often the father, and regressive poli- 
ticians, who make the institutions to keep tho slaves in 
bondage for ever, shutting them out from Christianity and 
Democracy. Behold the " aristocracy" of the South I By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Of the general morals of 
this class I need not speak : "the dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cmelty." Since the Ist of 
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.Tanuary, tlioy have burned four negroes alive, as a joyous 
epoctacle and " act of faith ; " a sort of profession of Chris- 
tianity, like the more ceremonious antos-da-fc of their 
Spanish prototypes. Yet among the slave-lioldcrs aro 
noble men ; some who, biit for their surroundings, would 
have stood with those eminent in talent, station, and in 
service, too, the forerunners of lumian progress. Blr,mo 
them for their wrong, pity them for the misfortune which 
thoj'' suffer. Yet let me do the South no injusi ice. Rcr 
three hundred and fifty thousand slave-holders have rul-^d 
the nation for sixty years ; her politicians havo beat mo 
North in all great battles. 

Now, wo commonly jud^e the South by the slavo 
holders. This is wrong : it is like measuring England by 
her gentry, France and Germany by their men of science 
and Tetters, Italy by her priests. You shall judge what the 
whole mass of the people aro when the " aristocracy," the 
picked men, are of that stamp. 

2. Next aro the non-slave-holders, four and three-quarter 
millions of men. Some of these are noble men, with pro- 
perty in land and goods, with some intelligence ; but, as a 
class, they are both necessitous and illiterate, vdth small 
political power. They are cursed by Slavery, which they 
yet defend ; for it makes labour a disgrace, nnd, if poor, 
puts them on the same level with the slave himself. 
Slavery hinders their development in respect to property, 
intellectual culture, and manly character ; yet, as a whole, 
they are too ignorant to understand the cause which keeps 
them down. The morals of this class are exceedingly low : 
it abounds in murders, and is full of cruelty towards its 

; victims. Nay, where else in Christendom, save Spanish 
America, is the Caucasian found to take delight in burning 
his brother with a slow fire, for his ovm sport, and to please 
a licentious mob ? 

3. The third class consists of the slaves themselves, of 
whom I need say only this — that public opinion and the 
law, which is only the thunder from that cloud, keep them 
at labour and from goveniment, from Christianity and De- 
mocracy, from all the welfare and development of the age, 
and seek to crash out the instinct of progress from the 
very nature of the victims. The slave has no personal 
rights, ecclesiastical, political, social, economical, indivi- 
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dual ; no right to proport}' — a humnn accident ; nono to 
his body or boid — tlio substance of huinuniiy itself. 

But I fear you do not yet quite understand the differcnco 
between tlio regrcsBive Ibrco of slavery at the South, and 
the jjrogrcssivo force of freedom at the North. Tlicrcforo, 
to 800 in noonday light the effect of each on tho present 
welfare and tho futuro progress of a people, compare an 
old tj'pical slave State with an old typical free State, and 
then compare a new elave Stato with a new free State. 

1. South Carolina contains 29,385 square miles of land ; 
Connecticut, 4G74. In 1850, South Carolina liad 668,507 
inhabitants, whereof 283,523 were free, and 384,984 slaves; 
while Connecticut liad 370,792 inhabitants, oil free. 

The government value of all tho land in South Carolina 
was $5.08 an acre ; in Connecticut it was $30.50 tho acre. 
All the farms in South Carolina contained 1 6,217,700 acres, 
and were worth *$82,431,G84 ; while tho farms of Connec- 
ticut were worth $72,726,422, though they contained only 
2,3^*3,879 acres. Thus Slavery and 1 reedom affect the valtie 
of land in the old States. 

In 1850, South Carolina had" 340 miles of railroad ; and 
Connecticut 547, on a territory not equid to one-sixth of 
South Carolina. In 1855, South Carolina had $11,500,000 
in railroads ; Connecticut had ther ^'^ 000,000. 

The shipping of South Carolina an. *o 36,000 tons; 
in Connecticut, to 125,000, though she j^. advanta- 
geously situated for navigation. 

The value of the real and personal property in South 
Carolina, in 1850, was estimated by the redei-al Govern- 
ment at $288,257,694. This includes the value of aU tho 
slaves, who, at $400 apiece, amoimt to $153,993,600. Sub- 
tracting this sum, which ia neither property in land nor 
things, but wholly unreal aild fictitious, there remains 
$134,264 j94 as the entire property of the great slave 
State; while the total valuation of the land and things 
in Connecticut, ia 1850, waa $155,707,980. ^ In other 
words, in South Carolina, 670,000 persons, with 30,000 
square miles of land, are worth $134,000,000 ; while in 
Connecticut, 370,000 men, witk only 4000 square miles of 
labd, are worth $156,000,000. Thus do Slavery and Free- 
dom affect the general wealth of the people in the old States. 
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In 1850, South Carolina had JiG5,02G pcrRous under 
twenty yours of ago ; her wholo number of pupils, at 
HchoolH, academies, and colleges, was 40,373. Connecticut 
liad only 157,14G persons of that ago, but 83,697 at ^hool 
and college. Will jrou say it is of no consequence whether 
tlio coloured child is educated or notP Tlien rememl)er 
timt South Carolina had 149,322 white children, and only 
sent 40,373 of them to school at all in that year ; while, 
out of 103,8G2 white children, Connecticut gave 82,433 
a permanent place in her noble schools. 

In South Carolina, there are but 129,350 free persons 
over twenty years of ago ; and, of these, 16,564 are un- 



democratic State, there aro only 112,786 persons over 
twenty who know their A B C's; while in Connecticut 
there aro 213,()62 persons over twenty ; and, of all that 
number, only 5306 are illiterate, and of them 4013 are 
foreigners. But, of aU the 16,564 ignoramuses of South 
Carolina, only 104 were bom out of that State I 

Out of 365,026 persons over twenty. South Carolina has 
onlj 112,786 who can read their primer ; while, out of 
213,602, Connecticut has 208,356 who can read and vmte. 
South Carolina can boast more than 250,000 native adults 
who cannot write or read the na,me of their God — a noble 
army of martyrs, a cloud of witnesses to its pecuKar insti- 
tution ; while poor Connecticut has only 1293 native 
adults unable to read their Holy Bible. 

Such is the effect of Slavery and Freedom on education 
in the old States. The Southern politician was right : 
" Free society is a failure I " 

2. Now compare two new States of about the same age. 
Arkansas was admitted into the Union in 1836, Michigan 
in 1837. 

Arkansas contains 52,198 square miles, and .'209,807 
inhabitants, of whom 151,746 are free, and 58,161 are 
slaves. Michigan contains 56,243 square miles, and was 
entered for settlement later than her sister, but contains 
397,654 persons, all free. 

In Arkansas, the land is valued at $5.88 the acre ; and, 
in Michigan at $11.83. The plave Statt) has 781,531 acres 
of improved land; and Michigan, 1,929,110. The farrhs 
of Arkansas are worth $15,265,245 ; and those of Michigan, 




So, in all that great and 
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^51,872,446. Thus Sin very aiid Freedom affect tho value 
of land in tlio now Sta les. 

Michigan hud, in 1855, 099 miles of railroad, which had 
cost ,819,000,000; ..irkaasas had paid nothinr for railroads. 
Tho total valuation of Arkansas, in 1850, as $39,871,025: 
tho value of the slaves, $23,264,400, was included. De- 
ducting that," there remains hut $16,570,625, as tho entire 
worth of Arkansas ; wliile Michigan has property to tho 
amount of <859,787,255. Thus Slavery and Freedom affect 
tho Value of propetty in tho new States. 

In 1850, Arkansas had 115,023 children under twenty, 
whereof 11,050 were in schools, academies, • or colleges; 
while Michigan had 211,960, of whom 112,382, were at 
school, academy, or college. Or, to omit tho coloured 
popidation, Arkansas had 97,402 white persons under 
twenty, and only 11,050 attending school; while, of 210,831 
whites of that age in Michigan, 112,175 were at school 
or college. Last year, Michigan had 132,234 scholars in 
her puhlic common schools. In 1850, Arkansas contained 
64,787 whites over twenty — ^but 16,935 of these were tm- 
able to read and write ; while, out of 184,240 of that age 
in Michigan, only 8281 were thus ignorant— of these, 3009 
were foreigners ; while, of the 16,935 illiterate persons of 
Arkansas, only 37 were bom out of that State. The slave 
State had only 47,852 persons over twenty who could read 
a word ; while the free State had 175,959. Michigan, had 
107,943 volumes in "libraries other than private," and 
Arkansas 420 volumes. Thus Slavery and Freedom affect 
the education of the people in the new States. 

Now, see the effect of Slavery and Freedom on property 
and education in their respective neighbourhoods. I take 
examples from the States of Missouri and Virginia, kindly 
furnished by an ingenious and noble-hearted man. 

1. In the twelve coimties of Missouri, whic? border on 
slave-holding Arkansas, ther eare 20,982 frefi w'hif** persons, 
occupying 75,360 acres of improved land, valued at $13 an 
acre, or $989,932 : while in the ten counties of Missouri 
bordering on Iowa, a free State, though less attractive in 
soil and situation, there are 26,890 free white persons, with 
123,030 acres of improved land, worth $19 an acre, or 
^2,379,765. Thus the neighbourhood of Slavery retards 
the development of property. 
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In those ton Northern counties bordering on Freedom, 
there were 2329 schohirs in the public schools ; while in 
the twelve Southeni, bordering on Arkiinsas, t)\cro wcro 
only »J39. Thus the neighbourhood of Slavery affects the 
development of education. 

2. Compare the Northern with the Southern counties of 
Virginia, and you find the same n^sults. Monongahela and 
Preston Countie i, in Virginia, bordering on free I*ennsylva- 
nia, contain 122,4-44 acres of improved land, valued at .821 
an acre, or <82,784,137 in all; are occupied by 24,095 
persons, whereof 263 only are slaves ; and there are 1747 
children in the public schools : while the corresponding 
counties of Patrick and Henry, touching on North Carolina, 
contain'but 99,731 acres of improved land, worth only ^15 
an acre, or ;81,554,841 in all; are occupied by 18,481 inha- 
bitants, 5604 of them slaves ; and have only 961 children 
at school. But cross the borders, and note the change : 
the adjacent counties of North Carolina, Rockingham, and 
Stokes, contain 103,784 acres of improved land, worth ^14 
an acre, or .81,517,520 ; 23,701 persons, of whom 7122 aro 
slaves; and have only 2050 pupils at school or college: 
y while Fayette and Green Counties, in Pennsylvania, ad- 
jacent to the part of Virginia above spoken of, contain 
297,005 acres of improved land, valued at <S49 an acre, or 
«7,618,919 ; 61,248 persons, all free ; and 12,998 pupils at 
the common schools. 

The South has numerous natural advantages over the 
North, — a better soil, a more genial climate, the privilege 
of producing those tropica^ plants now deemed indispens- 
able to civibzation. Of .§193,000,000 of exports last year, 
4^93,000,000 were of Southern cotton and tobacco. Yet 
such is her foolish and wicked system, that, while the North 
continually increases in riches, the South becomes con- 
tinually poorer and poorer in comparison. Boston alone 
could buy up two States like South Carolina, and stiU have 
thirteen milHona of dollars to spare. Three hundred years 
ago, Spain monopolized this continent ; she exploitiOred 
Mexico, Peru, the islands of the Gulf ; all the gold of the 
New "World came to her hand. Where is it now ? Spain 
is poorer than Italy. Is here no le^n for South Carolina 
and Virginia ? 
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In civilized society, there must bo an organization of 
things and of persons, of hibour and of ^overninont ; and 
80 slavery iw to he lookc<l at, not only m ita ocor.omical 
relations, as affecting labour and wealth, power over matter, 
but also in its political relations, m affecting government, 
which is power over men. 

There ore 3-30,000 slave-holders in the United States, 
with their families, making a population of 1,750,000 per- 
sons. Now, Slavery is a political institution which puts the 
government of all the people of the slave States into tho 
hands of those few men : tho major ity are the fServantu of 
this minority. 

1. Tho 350,000 slave-holders control the 3,250,000 
slaves ; owning their bodies, and, hy direct legislation, pur- 
p( sely preventing iJieir development. 

2. They control the 4,750,000 non- slave-holders, cutting 
them off from their share of government, and hindering 
them alike in their labour and their education, and purposely 
preventing their development. 

3. The^ control the Federal i^olitics, and thereby affect 
the organization of things and persons, of labour and govem- 
jnent, throughout the whole nation, and purposely prevent 
the development of the whole people. 

In all these three foriUS of political action, they have 
selfishly sought their own immeoiate interest, and wrought 
to the lasting damage of the slaves, the non-slave-holdera, 
and the whole people. But neither the slaves nor the non- 
slave-holders have made any powerful opposition to this 
injury : the chief hostility he^ been shown by the North, 
or rather by the few pei*sons therein who either had mind 
enough to see this manifold mischief clearly, or else such 
moral and religious instinct as made them at once revolt 
from this wickedness. But, ever since the Declaration of 
Independence, there has been a strife, open or hidden, 
between the South and this portion of the Northern people ; 
and though the battle has been often joined, yet, smce 
1788, the North has been beaten in every conflict, pitched 
battle or skirmish, until last January ; then, after much 
fighting, the House of Representatives chose for Speaker a 
man hostile to Slavery. Always before, the South con- 
quered the North ; that is, the minority conquered the 
majority. The party with the smallest numbers, the least 
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inonoy, the moancet intclligonco, tho wickedest cause, yet 
bout tho larger, richer, raoro intelligent partj, which had 
also justice on its side. There is now no tirao to explain 
this political paradox. 

Between 1787 and 1851, tho rogrcssivo power. Slavery, 
took nine great stepa towards absolute rule over the United 
States. Tnefo I have spoken of before. It now lifts its 
foot to tnko a tenth step, — to stamp bondage on all tho 
territories of this Union, and then organize them into Slave 
States. Look at tho facts. 

We have now one million four hundred thousand square 
miles of territory not organized into States (1,400,934). Of 
this, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Utah make nine 
hundred and twenty-six thousand (926,857). Now, the 
South aims to make it all slave territory, to deliver it 
over to this regressive force, and establish therein such in- 
stitutions that a few men shall at first own all the land; next, 
own tho bulk of tho working people ; and, thirdly, shall 
control the rest of the whites ; then themselves monopolize 
education, and yet get very little of it ; repress freedom of 
^ speech, and enact laws for the advantage of the vulgarest 
of all oligarchies, — a band of men-stealera. 

Let me suppose that there is no immediate danger that 
Slavery wiU ^ to Oregon or Washington territory, — 
rather a gratuitous admission : there are still nine hun» 

DRED AND TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND SQUARE MILES of. land to 

plant it on; that is, about one-third of all the country 
which the United States own! the South is endeavour- 
ing to establish it there. .Vithin three years the great 
battle is to be fought ; for, before the 4th of March, 
1859, all that territory of fourteen hundred thousand 
square miles will be either free territory or else slave terri- 
tory. 

The battle is first for Kansas. Shall it be free, as the 
majority of its own inhabitants have voted ; or slave, as 
the Federal Government aUd the slave power — the general 
regressive force of America — ^have determined by violence 
to make it P This is the qnestion, Shall the nine hundred 
and iweniy-sisc ihmisand milea of territory belong to three 
hundred and fifty thousand slave-holders, or to the whole 
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people of the Uiiited Stales ? This is a question which 
directly concerns tho raatcrinl interest of every working 
man in tho nation, and especially every Northern working 
man. liefore tho 1 st of January, 1<S58, perhaps before next 
January, Kansas, with its one nundrod and fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety square miles, will bo a Free 
State or a Slave State. See what follows, immediately or 
ult imately, if wo let the slave-holders have their way, and 
make Kansas a Slave State. 

Look, first, at ti e effect on the welfare and progress of 
individuals. 

1. A privileged class, an oligarchy of slave-holders, will 
bo founded there, such as exists in the present slave States. 
They will own all the land, almost all tho labourers ; will 
make hiws for tho advantage of the slave-holder against 
the interest of the slave and the non-slave-holder. That is 
the effect on the Southern man. 

2. Next see the effect on the working men of the North 
who emigrate to that quarter. Thej'^ must go as slave- 
holders or as non-slave-holders. 

Some will go as slave-holders, such as take a South-side 
view of human wickedness in general. You know what 
the effect will be on ti.em. Compare the condition, the 
intellectual and moral character, of New England men 
who have settled in Georgia, and become slave-holders, 
vrith others of the same families — their brothers and 
cousins — who have remained at home, and engaged in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

But not many Northern men will go there and become 
slave-holders. Some will go as non-slave-holders ; and you 
will see under what disadvai^tage they must labour. 

1. They must live by their work, and in a place wtere 
industry is not honoured, as in Connecticut, but is despised, 
as in ^ath Carolina and Arkansas. The working white 
man must stand on a level with the dave. He belongs to 
a despised caste. He will have but little self-respect, and 
soon will sink down to the 'character and condition of the 
poor whites in the old slave States. A scientific friend of 
mine, who travels extensively in both hemispheres, says 
that he has not fjund the Caucasian people anywhere so 
degraded as in Tennessee and the Carolinas. 
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2. Noxt, thoro will bo no miscellaneous mechanical 
industry, as in New England and all the free Statco. 
AgricuJturo will bo the chief business, abnost the only 
business ; and that will bo confined to the great staples — 
corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, cotton ; tiio aim will bo only io 
produce the raw material. Agriculture will bo poor, land 
will bo low in price, and continually getting run out by 
unslcilfid culture. The ulave's foot burns the soil and 
spoils the land ; that is the master's fault. Twenty years 
hence, land will not bo worth $16 an acre, as in sterile 
New Hara^hire, but $4, as in fertile Georgia. There will 
be no rapid development of wealth ; and, as the North- 
em man values riches, I think ho should look to this, 
and see that the land is not taken from under his foot, 
and the power of creating wealth from his head and 
hand. 

3. Then there will bo no good and abunda nt roads, as in 
New England, but only a few, as in Carolina and Virginia, 
and those miserably poor. In Kansas, twenty years hence, 
there will not bo 1964 miles of railroad, as in Illinois, but 
231 miles, as in Missouri. 

4. There will be no abundance of beneficent free schools, 
as in New England, but a few, and of the worst sort. 
Education will be the monopoly of the rich, who will 
not get much thereof. Laws will forbid the education 
of the slave, and discourag^e the culture of the mass of the 
people. 

5. There will be no Lyceums, no courses of lectures ; but, 
in their place, there wdl be horse-races, occasionally the 
lynching of an AboHtionist, or tho burning of a black man 
at a slow fire ! Yet, now and then, a Northern man will 
be invited thither by the slave-holders ; some unapostolical 
fisherman will take the majestic memory of Washington, 
disembowel it of all its most generous himianity, skilfully 
aniiTi^ it as bait; and then, with bob Cind sinker, hook 
and Ime, this " political Micawber," " looking for some- 
thing to turn up,*' will go angling along the shore, pray- 
ing K>r at least a presidential bite, and possibly obtain a 
conventional nibble. 

6. There will be no " libraries other than private," with 
their one hundred and eight thousand volumes, as in. 
Michigan ; only four hundred and twenty volumes, as in 
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Arkansas. But a noblo army of ipnoramusos, twonty-fivo 
men o\it of coxih hundred adult white men, will attest the 
Yahio of the "peculiar inRlilution." 

7. There will bo no multiplicity of valuable newspapers, 
with an annual circulation of three million three hundred 
and twenty-four thousand copies, as in Michigan ; but a 
few political journals, scattering three hundred and sovonty- 
sevfin thousand dingy sheets, os in Arkansas. 

8. There will bo no abundant and convenient meeting- 
houses, as in the North ; not one hundred and twenty 
thousand comfortable pew-seats in neat and decorous 
churches, as in Michigan ; but only sixty thoiisdnd benches 
in barns and log-huts, as in Arkansas. No anny of well- 
oducattid ministers will help, instruct, and moralize the 
coramimity, but ignorant ranters or calculating hypocrites 
will stalk through the Christian year, perverting the Bible 
to a Fugitive Slave Bill, and denying the higher law which 
God writes in man. 

9. There will be no laws favouring all men ; but statutes 
putting the neck of labour into the claws of capital, by 
which the strong will crush the weak, and enslave the 
feeblest of all ; constitutions like those of South Carolina, 
which provide that nobody shall sit in the popular House 
of the Legislature, unless, in his own right, he own " ten 
negro slaves." 

10. There will be no universal suffrage, as in Massachu- 
setts ; but a man's political rights will be determined by the 
colour of his skin, and the amount of his estate. One per- 
manent class wiU monopolize government, money, educa- 
tion, honour, And ease ; the other permanent class will be 
forced to bondage, ignorance, poverty, and shame. This is 
th*? prospect winch the Northern man will find before him 
if Slavery prevails in the new territory. - 

11. That is not all : his property and person will not bo 
safe, as in Michigan ; border- ruflSans will permanently have 
gone over the border, and a new Arkansas be established 
in Kansas. 

Under such circumstances, Northern men will not go 
th'^^e ; and so Kansas, and thek all the other tfrrt- 

T lYy IS stolen from THE NoRTH, AS EFFECTUALLY AS IF 

CL.)Ei> TO Russia or annexed to the Spanish domain. 
Yes, more completely lost j for, if it did belong to Spain, 
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WO might reclaim it by filibustering ; and tlio American 
Govornracnt wouM not disturb, but help us. 

Then, if a Northern man wishes to migrate, ho luia only 
the poorer land of Wosliington and Oregon before him, and 
ia shut oat from the most valuable territory the United 
Sttttos. 

If the city government of Boston wore, next month, to 
establish a piggery on Boston Common, with fifty thousand 
swine, and set up an Immense slaughter-house of tho 
savagest and filthiest character in the Granary Burying- 
ground, on Copp's Hill, and in each of the public squares ; 
were to give all vacant land to tho gamblers, tnievcs, 
pimps, kidnappers, and murderers — they would not commit 
a worse injustice, and they would not do a greater propor- 
tional damage to the real estate, and more mischief to tho 
health of the inhabitants of the city, than the American 
Government would do the working people of the South and 
North by creating this nuisance of Slavery on tho free soil 
of Kansas. 

So much for the effect of this on the individual interests 
of the working people of America. I have only taken the 
lowest possible view of the subject. 

See its effects on American poKtics— on the welfare and 
progress of the nation. Xi Kansas is made a slave State, 
we shall either keep united, or else dissolve the Union and 
separate. 

1. Suppose we keep united : what follows? 

First, New Mexico will be a slave State, then Utah. 

California is only half for freedom now, and will soon 
split into two ; Lower California will be slave. 

Then Texas will peel off into new States ; Western 
Texas will soon be made a new slave State. 

The Mesilla Valley, bigger than Virginia, wlU be a slave 
territory. 

Then we shall dismember Mexico — ^make slave territory 
there. 

VFe shall re-annex the Mosquito territory : the Govern- 
ment wants it, and lets all manner of filibusters go there now. 

We shall seize Cuba, to make that soil red with tho 
white man'8 ^blood, which la now black with African 
bondage. 
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St. Domingo must next full a prey to American liiat for 
land. 

Then wo sliail carry out tlie FugitWo Slavo Bill in tho 
North as never before. In 183G, Mr. Curtis oHko<i tlio 
Supremo Court of Mafisochusotts to decree that a alavo- 
holdor from Louisiana might take his bondman to Boston 
as a slavo, hold him as a slave, sell him as a slavo, or, aa a 
slavo, carry him back. In 1855, Mr. Kane decnicd that a 
slave-holder might bring his slave into a free State, and 
keep him there as long aa he would in transitu. Then we 
must have laws to enforce these demands : . Congress will 
legislate, and the Supremo Court will rule to put Slavery 
into every Northern State. In the beginning of June, 
1854, this same Mr. Curtis, then become a judge, gave a 
" charge," in which he made it appear that, to make a 
speech in Faneuil Hall a^inst kidnnppin^ was " a mis- 
demeanour." Yes, if a Massachusetta mmister sees his 
parishioners kidnapped, and makes a speech in Faneuil 
Ilall against that iniquity, and tells the people that they 
are slaves of Southern masters, Mr. Justice Curtis says that 
that man has committed a ciime, to be punished by im- 
prisonment for twelve months, and a fine of three hundred 
dollars ! By-and-by, that charge will be " good commor* 
law all lawyers will be slave-hunters ; all judges of 
the Scroggs family ; all court-houses girt with cnains ; all 
the newspapers adniinistration and Satanic ; all the Trini- 
tarian doctors of divinity will take a South-side view of 
wickedness in high places ; all the Nothingarian doctors of 
divinity will send back their mothers-^ — for a consideration ! 
And then what becomes of freedom of speech, freedom to 
worship God ? What of imalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness? They aU perijrh; and the 
. mocking of tyrants rings round the land : " We meant to 
subdue you, scoffi one; "I said, *We will crush out 
humeinity,"* laughs forth another. Where, then, is 
America P It goes where Korah, and Dathan, and Abiram 
are said to have gone long ago. The earth will open her 
mouth and swallow us up ; the justice of God will visit us 
—our crime greater than that of Sodom and Gomorrah — 
for we shall have committed high treason against the 
dearest rights of man ! He will rain on us worse than fire 
and brimstone ; our name shall rot in the Dead Sea of 
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infamy, and tlio curscB of mankind liang over our memory 
for over and ever, world without end I 

II. Suppose we separate. Tlie North may at length feel 
some little manhood ; become angrv at this continual 
insidt, and bo roused hy fear of actual ruin ; calculate tho 
♦value of the Union, and find it not worth while any longer 
to bo tied to ihifl offensive part acr. See what may follow 
in tho attempt at dissolution. Look at tb > comparative 
military power — the men and money — of tho North and 
South. 

Omitting California and tho territories, the North has 
fifteen million freem'^n, or three million men able to do 
military duty; and also thirty-two hundred mdlion dollars 
(«3,200,000,000) ; while Qic South has fifteen hundred 
million dollars (^1,500,000,000), six million five himdred 
thousand freemen, ;md three million five hundred thousand 
slaves. But the latter are a negative quantity to be sub- 
tracted from the whole. So the effective population is three 
millions, or six hundred thousand men able o bear arms. 
Such is the comparative personal and materiai force of tho 
two. I will not speak of the odds in the quality of 
Northern and Southern laen, looking now oniy at the 
obvious quantitative difference. 

The contest could not be doubtful or long. The North 
could dictate the terms of separation, and would probably 
take two-thirds of the naval and military property of the 
nation, and all of the territories. Then would come the 
question, where shall be the line of demarcation between 
Freedom and Slavery ? I think the North might fix the 
Potomac and Ohio as the Northern, and the Mississippi as 
the Western limit •-'f Slavery. Depend upon it, we shall 
not leave more land han these boundaries indicate to tho 
cause of bondage. Tnen the ten Barbary States of America^ 
might found a new empire, with despotism for their central* 
idea; take the name of Braggadocia, Servilia, Violentia, 
Thrasonia, or, in plainer Saxon title, BuUjrdom ; and 
become as famous in future history as the " Five Cities of 
the Plain" were in the past. But would Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, consent to be border States, 
with no Fugitive Slave Bill to fetter their bondmen P 

I do not propose disunion — at present. I would never 
leave the black men in bondage, or the whites subject to 
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the slaveholding oligarchy which rules them. The Coiisti- 
tulion ilficlf gunranloes " a republican form of gv/veru- 
inent" to each iState in the TInion : no elavo Stato nap had 
it yet. Perhaps the North will one day respect the other 
half of " the Compromises of the constitution." Certainly 
there must bo national unif y of idea, either of Freedom or 
of Slavery, or else wo separate before long. 

This regressive force, which retards the progress and 
diminishes the welfare of the South, and yet coutrolfl tho 
politics of Aiuerica, is determined to conquer tho pro- 
gressive force, to put liberty down, to spread Iwnda^e over 
all tho North, to organize it in all the wild Lmd of the 
continent. The ablest ehampiono of this iniquity are 
Northern men. The samo North which bore Seward and 
Giddings, Sumner and Hale, not to mention ovhers equally 
able, is mother also to Cushing and Douglas ; and one of 
these would " crush out" all opposition to Slavery, all love 
of welfare and progress ; the other is reported to have said 
to the North, m the Senate, " We mean to subdue you." 
Mark the words — " We mean to subdue you I " That is 
the aim of the administration, to make progress, regress ; 
welfare, ilifare; to make Democi-acy and Christianity, 
Despotism and anti- Christianity ; that is the purpose of 
the oligarchy of slaveholders, to be executed with those 
triple Northern tools already named — base men, mean men, 
iff nor mt men. 

The first great measure is to put Slavsry into Kansas 
and Nebraska, into four hundred and nfty thousand six 
hundred and eighty nr.iles of wild land. 

To accomplish that, five steps were necessary. Her© 
ikey are :•— 

1. The first was to pass a pro-Slavery Act to organize 
the Kansas and Nebraska territory. That accomplished 
two things : — 

1. It repealed the Missouri Compromise, and laid the 
territory open to the slave-holder. 

2. It established squatter sovereignty, and allowed the 
settlers to make laws for Slavery or Freedom, as they saw 
fit. The South intended that it should be a slave State. 

You know how this first step was taken in 1854 ; what 
was done by Congress, by the President; you have not 
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forgotten the conduct of Mr. Doufjlas, of IlHnoiH. Mnssa- 
chuBotts yet I'omoinbors t\iO bclmvimir of Mr. Everett. It 
is rather difficult to find all tlio facts concerning this Kansas 
business ; lies have l)oon oven over the whole matter, and 
I know of no tronsaotion in human history which has been 
covered up with such abundant lying, Irom the death of 
Ananias and Sappbira down to the flfst nomination of 
Governor Gardiner. Still the main facts apj>ear through 
• this garment of lies. 

II; The second step was to give the new territory a slavo 
govemmerit, whicb would take pains to organize Slavery 
into tho land, ani Freedom out of it.- So the executive 
appointed persons supposed to be competent for that work, 
and, amongst others, Mr. Reeicr, of Easton, in Teuusvl- 
vania, who was thougbt to be fit for that business. l5ut 
it turned out otherwise : he became conscientious, and re- 
fused to execute the infamous and unlawful commands of 
the executive. Finding it was so, the President — I have 
it on good outhority — tried to bribe him to resign, offering 
him the highest office then vacant — the ministry to China. 
Governor E-eeder refused the bribe, and then was discharged 
from his office on the pretence of some pecuniary unfaith'^ 
fulness; Mr; Shannon was thrust into bis place, for which 
he seems to the manner bom; for — I have this also on 
good authority — ^his habitual drunkenness seems to be one 
of the smallest of his public vices; 

III. The third step was to establish Slavery by squatter 
sovereignty. For this, two things were indispensable: 
(li) To elect a legislature friendly to Slavery ; and (2.) To 
get laws inade by that legislature to secure the desired, end. 

1. This must be done by actual settlers ; and then, for 
the first time in this career of wickedness, a difficulty was 
found. The people were to be consulted; and no coup 
d'etat of the government could do the work. There was 
an imexpected difficulty; for, soon as Kansas was open, 
great bodies went there from the North to settle and secure 
It to freedom. It soon became pkin that they were nume- 
rous enough to bring squatter sovereignty itself over to the 
side of humaL.itr . and, by their votes, exclude bondage fot 
ever. That must be prevented hj the regressive force. Mr^ 
Atchinson, Mr. Stringfellow, and others were appointed to 
take the matter in hand. Citizens of Missouri organized 
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tliornrtolvofl Into oonipnnios, and in military onlcr, with 
})iHlolH nnd bowie-loiivcs, and in one inRfanco with cannon, 
wont over tho border into Kjmsaa to dotonnino the elec- 
tions by excluding tho legal voters, and themscilves canting 
tho ballot. In ten months, thoy made four general inta- 
fiions of Knnsofl, if I am rightly informed ; namely, (1.) 
On tho 29th of July, 1854 ; (2.) 29th of November, 1854 ; 
(3.) 30ti March, 1856, and (4.) 22nd May, 1865. Tho 
jhird was tho ffreat invasion, mode to elect tho legislatorfl 
who wore to enact tho territorial laws. It appears that 
four thousand men marched bodily from Missouri to Kansas, 
some of them penetrating two hundred miles into tho in- 
terior, and delivered their votes, electing men who would 
put Slavery into tho land. Tho fourth was a smaller and 
local invasion, to fill vacancies in the legislature. 

I cannot dwell on those things, nor stop to spook of the 
violence and murder repeatedly committed by these Iwrdor 
ruffians, under tho eyes, and with the co.^isent, and by tho 
encouragement, of the American Executive. You can read 
those things in the newspapers, at least in the New York 
Tribune and Evening Post. But, suffice it to say, the 
Legislature thus chosen was wholly illegal. If Jersey City 
were to order a mimicipal election, and New York were to 
go there, and chcose aldermen and common councilmen, 
and the new officers were to act in that capacity, we Bhould 
have a parallel of what took place in Kansas. 

Thus the slave power which controls the Federal Govern- 
ment secured the first requisite, — a Slave Legislature. 

2. They must next proceed to make the appropriate laws. 
The Legislature came together on the 2na July, 1855, at 
the place legally fixed by Governor Reeder : they passed an 
illegal Act, fixing the seat of Government at Shwneetown, 
on the borders of Mi6S«)uri, and adjourned thither. The 
Governor vetoed the Act, and repudiated the Legislature, 
illegally chosen at first, iQegally acting afterwards. , But 
they continued in session there from July 15th to August^ 
31st, and made a huge siatute-book of more than a thousand 
great pa5;es. It contains substantially the laws of Missouri ; 
but, in some instances, they were made worse. Take this 
for example : — 

"No person who Bhall have been convicted of any violation of any of 
the provisioiui of an Act of Congress" (the Fugitive Slave Bills of 17S^ 
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fttiid 1860), "who*.lM«r mch conviction wftB hy culrrinol prococKliiig or \yj 
civil aolion, in nxij twurts of thw Uuit«Ml 8t4>.te», or of any HttnUi or lorri- 
iory, flhall be ontftlwl to rote *t any election, or t-o hold «,nv ofllop in ihiu 
torritor " " If any pirmoiti olToring t« vot« shall hv> chaltonj^^d and 
ro<;|uir(Kl to tako an oatli or aiftircnation that ho will Kuataio iJ^e pn:<vi»)onii 
of tho alwro-rfcitod Aot« of Congrosii " (t)i« ruffitivo 8lav« Billd), "iind 
nholl roAiBo to tako nuoi oath or aillrmation, tho voto of nuoh ptirson 
shall bo nsjootod."— Oh. IxvL ( 11, p. 832. 

Thoro is no similar pi*oviBion depriving a man of his voto 
if ho violate any other statute : but a deed of common 
humanity disfrr achises a man for ever ; nay, pKBrforming an 



his share in tho government I 
Look ct this statnto : — 

" Ev0ry froo porcor who Bhall aid .... in any roboUion or inBurroo- 
tion of sLavev, .... or do any other overt act in fhrthoranoo of «nch 
robollion, .... Bhall suffer death," 

** If any pcreoii shall .... induce any alavos to robol, .... or bLoI) 
. . . . circulate . . ■ . any book .... or circular for tho pnn)ORO of 
exciting insnrreoLlon .... on the part of tho slavoH, Buch person ahall 
.... Buffer r'.dath." 

" If any ]p<3rson Bhall aid .... in enticing .... any slavo .... to 
effort the ireedon of such slavo, .... he shail .... Buffer death, or 
bo impriaaned at bArd labour for not loda than ton years." — Ch. clu 
§ 2, 4, 5. 

Look at this : — 

Sect. 11. — " If any person print, write, introduce into, publish, or cir- 
culate, or cause to be brought into, printed, written, published, or circu- 
lated, or shall knovringly aid or aasist in bringing into, printing, publish- 
ing, or circulating, within thia territory, any book, paper, pamphlet, 
magacinc, handbill, or circular, containing aaj statements, arguments, 
opinions, sentimenfs, doctrines, advice, or innuendo, calculated to pro- 
mote a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious disatTection among the slaves 
in this territory, or to induoe such slaves to escape from the service of 
their masters, or to resist their authority, he shall be gnilty of a felony, 
and be punished by imprisonxnent and hard labour for a term not less 
than five years." 

. Sect. 12.—" If any free person, by speaking or by writing, assert or 
maintain that pereons have not the right to hold slaves in thir territozy, 
or shall introduce into this territory, print, publish, vnite, circulate, or 
cause to be introduced into thia territory , written, printed, published, or 
circulated in this territory, any bock, paper, magazino, pamphlet, or cir- 
cular, containing any denial of the right of persons to hold slaves in this 
territory, such person shall be deemed guiltp- of felony, and punished by 
imprisonment at hard labour for a term of nob less than two years." 

But stealing a free child under twelve is punished with 
imprisonment for not more than five year£^ or confinement 
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in tho county gaol not loss than bIx months, or a liflo of 
$500 (Oh. .^Iviii. 8oct. 43). 

CuAr. XT. Bk.ct. 33. — "No pernou who la ooincIpritkra«ly opi>o»oO! to 
holding iiIavob, or who dfwd not ftdinit tho right U» bcM hIato* in ihv« 
U^rriUiry, nhall «it ok a jun)r on the trial of luij prtxKOTutifjni for liny 
violation of lay of the loctiout of thin Act ." 

That lavf excludes tho New Testament and the Old Tos- 
tamcnt, as well as tho Declaration of Independenctv wnd 
the workfl of Frnnklin, Jefferson, and Madison ; it shuts 
liumanitv from tho jury-box. 

IV. The next step woa to ^t a pro-Slav«ry delegate 
from Kansas into the House of B-epreaentatives at Waah- 
ington. So, on tho 1 st of October, J 855, tho day apiwintod 
by the Bonler-Ruliian Legislature to elect a delegate, a 
fifth invasion was made by outsiders from Missouri, who, 
as before, took possession of tho polls, and chose Hon. 
J. W. Wtitfield to that office, Mr. Shannon, the new. and 
appropriate Governor of the territory, gave him a certi- 
fi(iato of lawful, election. He is now at Washington in 
that capacity. But the House of Representatives has tho 
matter imder advisement ; a committee has gone to Kansas 
to investigate the matter ; and the country waits, aaxious 
for 'ihe results. 

"V . The only remaining step is to enforce their slave- 
law, imd then Kansixs becomes a slave State. But this is a 
difficult matter : for the people of the territory, indignant 
at thiii invasion of their rights, long since repudiated the 
legislature of ruffians; held a convention at Topeka; 
formed a constitution, which was submitted to the people, 
and accepted by them. They have chosen their own legis- 
lature, State officers, senators, and representatives, and 
applied for admission into the Union as a free State. But 
men, who have already five times invaded the territory, 
threaten to go there again, and enforce the laws which they 
have already made. 

I need only refer to the conduct of the President, and 
his masters ia the cabinet, and a&j that he has been uni- 
fomly on the side of this illegal violence. You remember 
his Jiiessage last winter, his Proclamation at a later day, 
his conduct all the time. He encourages the violence of 
these tools of the slave power, ^who have sought to tread 
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the1)eoplo down. Rmco it becomes indispcTisable for iho 
Northern emigrnnts to tiiko armn. It is instnictivo to boo 
the old Puritan Bpirit corning out in the Bona of tlio North, 
even thoso who went on thoologicnl errands. Excepting 
the Quakera, the Unitarians aro the most unmilitxiiry of 
sects; in Boston, their most conspiruouu nnnistors have 
been — some of them still are — notorious s?i])porters of the 
wontt iniquities of American Slavery. Surely you w i '.l not 
forgot the ecclesiastical defences of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
the apologies for kidnapping. But a noble-hearted Unita- 
rian minister, Bev. Mr. Nute, "felt dmwn to Kansas." Of 
course be carried his Bible : he knew it also by heart. His 
friends gave him a " repeating rifle" and a " revolver." 
These also " felt dra^vn to Kansas." This " minister at 
large" — very much at large, too, his nearest denomina- 
tional bn'ther, on one side five hundred miles off, on the 
other fifteen hundred — trusts in God, and keeps hh powder 
dry. Listen to this, written December 3rd, 1855 : — • 

" I havo jnst boou Bamnionod to bo in the village with my ropeatinjf 
rifle. I ahaJl go, and ubo my utmost efforta to prevent bloodshed. But, if 
it colboa to a fight, in which we ehall be forced to defend our homes aiiu 
lives against the assault of these border savages (and by the way, the 
Indians are being enlisted on both sides), I shall do my best to keep 
them oflf." 

On the 10th, he writes : — 

" Our citizens have been shot at, and, in two instances, murdered ; our 
houses invaded ; hay-ricka btr .nt ; com and other provisions plundered ; 
cattle driven off ; all communication cut off between us and *^he States ; 
wagons on the way to us with provisions stopped arr! plunder&d, and the 
drivers taken prisoners ; and we in hourly expectatioa of an attack. 
Nearly every man has been in arms in the village. I?ortificationa havo 
been thrown up by incessant labour night and day. The sound of the 
dram, and the tramp of armed men, resounded through our streets ; 
families fleeing with their household goods for safety. Day before 
yesterday, the report of cannon was heaid at our hoase from the direc- 
tion of Leoompton. Last Thursday, one of our neiglbours, — one of the 
r est peaceable aud excellent of men, from Ohio,— cn '. i way home, was 
set upon by a gang of twelve men on horseback, and ' jt down. Several 
of the roffiaiu pursued him some distance after he was shot ; and one 
was seen to push him from his horse, and heard to shout to his com- 
panions that he was dead. A neighbour reached him juet before he 
breathed his last. I was pi-^sent when his family came in to see the 
corpse, for the first time, at the Free-State HooJI. — a wife, a sister, a 
brother, and an aged mother. \t was the most exciting and the most 
distressing scene that I ever vsituessed. Hundreds of our men were in 
tears, as the shrioks and groans of the bereaved women were heard all 
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over ibo bai)iiling, now n«od for xnilitMy bomckn. Oror eight hundred 
mon arc gatluirod umlor nrmi at LuiYrrenoo. A* yot, no act of violonoo 
Lag booa porjxstntted 'jy those o.t onr iiido } uo blood of rotalii^ion ataina 
our hands. Wo atsund, and aro ready to act, purely in the dofanoo of our 
homes and livos. I ant onroUod in the cavalry, though I have not yot 
appeared in tho ranks j but, should there bo an attack, I $haU he thitvit. 
I have had son.o hesitation about the propriety of this ooursoj but nomo 
one has sail', " In questions of duty, tho first thought is gnnorally the 
right one." On that principle, I fiDd strong justification. I could feel 
no Bclf-roHpoct until I had otTorod mjr sm'vioos. 

" Day before yesterday, wo rocoived the timely ro-onforotnnont of s 
twelve pounder howitzer, with ammunition therefor, including grape and 
canister, with forty bomb-Bholls. It was sent iVom Now York (tnado at 
Chicopeo). By a deed of suooossftil daring and cunning, it wa« brought 
tlirough tho country invosted by tho CTioray, a diat^anco of fifty miles, 
from Kansas City, by ui unfrequontod route, boxed up ax xctcrohAndiso. 

" Sunday STottutj^, Deo. 9. — Tho governor has pledged h'.mflolf to do 
all ho can to make pocco.; and we are told that the invaders ore begin- 
ning to retreat ; but wo know not what to believe. Our men are to bo 
kept under arms for twenty-four houra longer, at least. No religious 
meetings for tho last three woeks. No work done, of course. Borne of 
tho logs to bo sawed for onr church wore pressed into service to build a 
fort, of which wo have no less than five, and of no mean dimensions or 
strength. For a time, it seemed probablo that the fonndation-slones for 
the church would bo wet by tho bipod of the martyrs for liberty. They 
were piled up on tho ground, and, with the earth thrown out of tho exca-. 
vation, made quito a fort on the hillside just outside of the line of 
inti-enchmentn." 

That is the report of a Fnitarian missionary. You know 
what the Trinitarians have done ; the conduct of that vaiiant 
man, Henry Ward Beecher^r— the most powerful and 
popular minister in the TTnited States, — and his " Ply- 
mouth Church,'* and other ''religious bodies** at I^ew 
Haven and elsewhere, need not be spoken of. 

One effect of this warlike spirit is curious.; pious'* 
newspapers are very much troubled at the talk of rifles, 
pistols,; and cannon. In 1847, they rated me roundly for 
preaching against the Mexican war, — a war for plundering 
a feeble nation, that We might blacken her soil with 
Slavery.: it was " desecrating the Sabbath." They liked 
the Sims brigade, the Bums division ; they did homage to 
the cannon which men-stealers loaded in Boston, therewith 
to shoot the friends of humanity on the graves of Hancock 
and Adams ! Now, the mean men and the base men aro 
brought over to " peace principles a rifle is ** not of the 
Lord;" a cannon is "a carnal weapon;'* a sword is "of 
tho devil." All the South thinks guiipowder is " unchris- 
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tian.'* Suoh a " change of hcsart" has not been hoard of 
einoe tho conversion of St. Ananias and Sapphira. 

I havo no fondntMW for fighting ; not tho averngo " in- 
stinct of destruction." I should sulFor a greo.t while before I 
struck a blow. But there are times when I would take down 
the dreadful weapon of war: this is one of them for the 
men in Kansas. 

It is not easy for the border ruffians ulono to put down 
Kansas ; not possible for them to break up tho popular 
organization, destroy the new Constitution, and hang tho 
officers. Will the President nend the United States soldiers 
to do this P No doubt his heart is good enough for that 
work. We remember what he did with United Stated 
soldiers at Boston, in 1854. : the only service they ever 
rendered in that town for niorc th»*u forty years was to 
kidnap Anthony Bums. But the President Mters : there 
is a North ; ail last winter there was a JSorth, — Northern 
ice in the Mississippi ; Banks, of the North, at Washing- 
ton, in the speaker's chair. 

Kansas and Nebraska are " the Children in the Wcgc? " 
Tj^ey had a fair inheritance ; but the parents, dying, left 
them to a guardian uncle, — the President. I heard the 
Northern mother say to him,-— 

You must bo father and mother both, 
And nnole, all in or>.e.'* 

Yon are the man must bring onr babee 
To wealth or iniuery. 

And, if yon keep them oarefhlly, 

Thoa God will yoa reward ; 
Bnt, if yon otherwise shonld deal, 

God will yonr deeds regard." 

It is atiil the old story : the Executive uncle promisee 
well enough : yet — 

** He had not kept these pretty baboa 
Bat twelve months and a day, 
T ^fore he did devise 
To ni»ke I'Jiem both away. 

He bargained with two mffiaos strong 

[That is, Straightwhiff and I>emocrat,1 

Which were of fhrions mojd. 
That they shonld take these children young, 
Aiid stey them in a wood." 
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It is Btill tho old story. One of the ruffians kills the 
other ; but, in this case, Democrat, the strong ruffian, killed 
Straightwhig, — a weak ruffian, who had no ** backbone," 
— and now seeks to kill the babes. He is not content to 
let them starve, — 

" Thoir protty Hps with blaoicberriea 

So all boainoarod and dyod j" 

he " would make them both away." But that is not onito 
Bo easy. Kansas, the elder, turns out a very male child, a 
thrifty boy : he ml! not die ; he refused to be killed, but, 
witli such wcnpons as he has, showg v/hat blood he came 
of. Tfia rcL'.tiuiis hear of the matter, and make a noise 
about it. The uncle becomes the town-talk. Even tlio 
ghost of Straightwhig is disquieted, and " wuUcs *' in ob- 
scure places, by graveyards, *' haunting" some houses. 
Nay, the Northern mother rises from the grave : perhaps 
the Northern father is not dead, but only sleeping, like 
Barbarossa in that other fable, with his Sharp's rifle for a 
pillow. Who knows but he, too, will " rise, and execute 
his own wUlP The history may yet end after the old 
sort : — 

^ "And now the heavy wrath of God 
Upon the Uncle fell ; 
Yea, fearfhl fiends did bannt his house ; 
His oonsoienoe felt a helL 

His barns were fired, his goods oonsTuned, 

His lands were barren made ; 
Ck)nyention8 iailed to nominate j 

No office with him staid." 

Kansaa applies for admission as a free State, with a 
constitution made in due for^n and by the people. The 
regressive force is determined that sho shall be a slave 
State ; and so all the 926,000 miles of territory become the 
spoil of the slave-holder. See the state of things. 

The majority of the Senate is pro-Sla very, of the S&tanio 
Democracy. For once, the House inclines the other way, — 
leans towards Freedom. A bill for making Kansas a slave 
State will pass the Senate ; will be resisted in the House : 
then comes the tug of war. The North has a majority 
in the House, but it is divided. If all will tmite, they 
make Kausas a free State before the 4th of next July. 
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Thoy Ct^n fo»*co the AdminiHtralion to tliia act of hiHtitJc, 
Bimply by refusing to vote u dollar of moiioy until KunHua 
in fro«. 1 f tho IIouho wiE dotorinine on that (JoiirHo, tho 
two KxooutivoH — tho ProHidontial tmd tho Honatorial — will 
soon como to toimH. Thiw is no now oxpjdiont:: it wus ofton 
enough roaortod to bjf our futhors iu old England, und(;r 
tho Tudors and Stuarts; noy, ovon the Dutch used it 
agtiimit Philip IT. 

But perhaps thoro is not virtue enough in tho House to 
do this ; then let tho State logislaturos which are now in 
BCBsion send inatruotiona, tho people — who are always in 
flossion — petitions, to that effect. 

But perhaps the pt^ople themselves are not quite ready 
for this measure ; and the House and Senate cannot agree. 
Then the question goes over to the next presidential elec- 
tion, where it wiil be the most important element. There 
will be three candidates, iperhaps Jfovr ; for the straight 
Whigs may put up some invertebrate politician, hoping to 
•catch whatever shall turn " up.*' It is possible there shall 
he no choice by the people ; th«n the election goes to 1ihe 
present House of Bepresontatives, where the choice is by 
States. In either case, if the matter be managed well, the 
•pro^essive force of America may get into the presidential 
chair. I mean to say, we can choose an anti-Slavery presi- 
dent next auiumni — n^me one who lo /ea man and God, not 
merely money, loaves and fishes, — ^who wiU counsel and 
vrork for the present welfare, and future progress of America, 
and so promot3 that Christianity and Democracy spoken of 
before. I shall not pretend to tsay who the man is : it 
must be some one who reverences Justice, — the higher 
law of God. He must be a strong man, a just man, a man 
sure for the fight. Let there bo no humbug this time, no 
doubtful man. 

If we once put an anti-Slavery man, never so moderate, 
into the presidency, then see what follows immediately or 
at length : — 

1. The Executive holds 40,000 offices in his right hand, 
and 70,000,000 annual dollars in his left hand : both will 
be dispensed as to promote, the welfare and the prosperity 
of tho people. AU the great offices, executive, judi- 
cial, diplomatic, commerciai, will bo controlled by the 
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j)r(»Rro8sivo form; the A»lTniniBtrn*".,m will bo oolostial- 
(loinocrutio, not Sativnio merely, ami .^cek by natural justico 
to organizio things and porHons bo that all may have a share 
in labour and govonimoiit. Then, whoa freedom has money 
luid OiTieo to bestow, she will become respootablo in the 
tlouth, whore noble men, slave-holders and non-slttvohflilders, 
will come out of their hiding-places to bless their land which 
others have ourscd so heaviW and so long. There are anti- 
Slavery elements at the South : " One awaHow makes 
no summer but one presidential summer o2 freedom will 
bring many swallows out from their wintry s3oep, fabulous 
or real. Nay, the igmrant men of the l^lorth.will bo 
instructed ; her mean men will be attracted by the-smoll of 
dinner; and her base men, left alone in their ret, will 
engage in other crime, but nr t in kidnapping men. 

2. Kansas becomes a free State before the Ist of January, 
1 858. Nebraska, Oregon , "Washington, Utah, New Mexico, 
all will be free States. When Texas sends down a pendu- 
lous branch, which takes independent root, a tree of free- 
dom will grow up therefrom. Western Texas will ere 
long be a free State ; she is half ready now. Freedom will 
be organized in the MesiUa Valley. If we acquire new 
territory from Mexico, it will be honestlv got, and Demo- 
cracy and Christianity spread thither. If Central America, 
Nicaragua, or other new soU, become ours, it will be all 
consecrated to freedom, and the unalienable rights of man. 
Slavery will be abolished in the district of Columbia. 

3. There will be no more national attempts to destroy 
Freedom in the North, but continual efforts to restrict 
Slavery. The democratic parts of the Constitution, long 
left a dead letter therein, will be developed, and the 
despotic clauses, exceptionable there, and clearly hostile to 
its purpose and its spirit, will be overruled, and forced out 
of sight, like odious features of the British common law. 
There will be pacific railroad, perhaps more than one ; 
and national attempts will be made to develop the national 
resources of the Continent by free labour. The South wiU 
share with the North in this better organization of things 
and persons, this development of industry and education. 

4. Andwhat wiU be the futui-e of Kansas? Her 114,000 
square miles will soon fill up with educated and industrious 
men, each sharing the labour and the government of 
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•ooioty, helping forward tho wolfaro and the procrress of ull, 
aiding the orgduiKation of Ohristianity and Domooracy. 
What A development thore will be of agricultiiro, mining, 
miAufiioturfNi, oommerce I What farms and Bhoptti ! Whut 



moeting-hottieii t Ye«, what families or noh, oduoatod, 
h(»ppy, and religion* men and women I In tho yoar 1000, 
.there will be 2,000,000 mun in Kansar, with cities liko 
Provtdenoe, WoroeBtcr, perhaps liko Chicago and Oinoin- 
nati. Sh» will have more milea of railroad tlian Maryland, 
Virginia, and both the Oarolinan can now boast. Hor land 
will be worth ,820 an acre, and her total wealth will bo 
JJ500,000,000 of money ; 600,000 children will learn in her 
liohools. 

5. There wiU bo a ring of Freedom all round the slave 
States, and in them Slavery itself will decline. The theory 
of bondage wiU bo given up, like the theory of theocracy 
and monarchy ; and atteni|)ts will be made to get rid of tho 
fact. Then the North will help the Southern States in 
that noble veork. There will nevor be another Slave Stato 
i^r another Slave President ; no moro - kidnapping in tho 
Not^ i no more choirjs roimd the Court House in Boston ; 
no more preaching against the first principles of all 
humanity. 

Three hundred years affo, our fathers in Europe were 
contending ht liberty. Then it was freedom of oonsoienco 
which the pn^pressive force of the people demanded. 
Julius tlie Third had just been Pope, who gave tiie cardi- 
nalahip, vacated at his election, to the keeper of his 
monkffjra; and Paul IT. isat in his stead in St Pet«r's 
chair^ and represented in general for all Europe the regres- 
sive power ; while bloody Mary and bloodier Philip sat on 
England's tiurone, and, incited thereto by the Pontiff, smote 
at tne rights of man. 

Two hundred years ajgo, our fathers in the two Enclands 
< — 4old aad ncw—^d gdm battle agcdnst monarchio aespo> 
tiam: one Charles slept in bis bloody grave, another 
wandered through the elegant debaucheries of the Oonti« 
n«nt; while Cromwell and Milton made liberal England 
abidingly fiunous and happy. 

One hundred years ago, other great battling for the 
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rights of man was ffotting begrm. Ah mo I tho long-oon- 
tiiiuod «trifo is not ended. Tho question 3f.id over by our 
fathers is adjourned to us for Bottloment. It is tho old 
question botw^nm the substance of man and his «ooidcnts, 
labour and capital, tho people and a caste. 

Shall the 360,000 slave-holders own all tho 1,400,000 
square miles of torritorv not yet made States, and drive f\ll 
Iforthorn men away from it, or shall it bulong to the 
people ; shall this vast area be like Arkansas and Bouth 
Carolina, or like Michigan and Co iuectiout f That is the 
immediate question. 

Shall Slavery spread over all the United State*; tod root 
out Freedom from tho land P or shall Free^lom spread wide 
lior blessed boughs till the whole continent is fed by her 
fruit, and lodged beneath her arms — her very leaves for 
tho healing of the nations ? That is the tdtimate question. 

Now is the time for America to choose between these 
two alternatives, and choose quick. For America ? No, 
for tho North. You and I are to decide this mighty Ques- 
tion. I take it, the Anglo-Saxon will not forego his etnno- 
logical instinct for freeaom ; will not now break the historic 
habit of two thousand years ; he will progtessively tend to 
Christianity and Democracy; will put Blavery down, peace- 
ably if he can, forcibl}^ if he must. 

"We may now end this crime against humanity by ballots; 
wait a little, and only with swords and with blood can. this 
deep and widening blot of shame be scoured out irom the 
continent. No emotion, since that first and unopposed of 
Washington, has been so important to America aft this 
now before us. Once the nation chose between Aaron Burr 
and Thomas Jefferson. Whe a the choice is between Slavery 
and Freedom, will the North choose wrong P Any railroad 
company may, by accident, elect a knave for Preadent ; 
but, when he has bean convicted of squandering their sub- 
stance on himself, and blowing up their engine, nay, 
destroying their sons and daughters, will the stockholders 
choose a swindler for ever? 

I think we shall put Slavery down ; I have small doubt 
of that. But shall we do it now and without tumult, or by 
and by with a dreadM revolution, St. Domingo massacres, 
and the ghastly work of war P 

Shall America decide for wickedness, — extend tie dark 
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place* of tho earth,, filled up ycl .lUor with the hal itations 
of croelty f Then oar ruin ^9 ( t;ii;«in, — is also just. Tho 
power of self- rulo^ which wo woro not fit for, will pose from 
our hands,, and the halter of vengeance will gripe oiir nock, 
and America shall lie there on the shore of tho sea, one 
other Ttctim who d'«d as the fool dieth. What a ruin it 
would be I Come away t I cannot look, even in fancy, on 
so foul a si^ht. 

If we decide f^ r tho unalienable rights of man ; for present 
welfare, future j^^rogressj for Christianity and Democracy ; 
and so organize things and mya that all may share the 
labour ana government of society — then v/hat a prosiKJct 
is before us f How popidous, how rich, will ih^ land be- 
come I Ere long, her borders wide will embrace the hemi- 
sphere-^how full of men 1 If we are faithful to our duty, 
one day, America, youngest of nations, shall sit on the 
Cordilleras, the youthful mother of tho continent of States. 
Behind her are the Northern lakes, the Northern forest 
bounded by Arctic ice and snow ; on her left hand swells 
the Atlantic, the Pacific on her right — both beautiful with 
the white IQies of commerce, giving fragrance all round 
ti. e world ; while before her spreads out the Southern land, 
from terra firma to the isles of fire, blessed with the Saxon 
mind and conscience, heart and soul ; and, underneath her 
eye, into the lap of the hemisphere, the Ama'^on, and the 
Mississippi — chissic rivers of freedom— pour the riches of 
either continent ; and behind her, before her, on either 
hand, all round, and underneath her eye, extends the new 
world of humanity, the commonwecuth of the people, 
justice, the law thereof, and infinite perfection, Uod; a 
Church without a bishop, a State without a king, a com- 
munity without a lord, a family with no holder of slaves, 
with welfare for the present, and progressi for the future, 
she will show the nations how divine a thing a people can 
be made. 

Ob, well for him whose will is strong I 

He Bofiers, but he will not sofifer long ; ^ 

Be Hoffers, bat he oftonot satfer wrong 1 

For him nor mores the load world's random mock, 

Nor all o&lamify's hngest wares confonnd. 

Who seema & promontory of rock, 

That, oompas&ed round with tarbnlent sound. 

In middle ooenh meets tho surging shook, 

Tempest-bufTeted, oitadel-orown'd." 
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A SPEECH 

DELmsnBl) IN THK HAXX OP XITK KTATK UOVSt, BKTOES THE 
MA88A0ntrBBTT3 AITTl-SLATJKBT OOlTTKirriOJr, OW PEIDAT, 
JAIHTABT 89, 1868. 

Ma. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :■— I shall not 
hold you long to-night, There are others to speak after 
mo who have better claims to your attention — ^the one (Mr. 
Remond) for his race, the other (Mr. PhDlips) for the per- 
sonal attributes of eloquence which, in America, have never 
reached a higher height, or exhibited themselves in so fair 
a form. The hand of the dial shall pass round once, and I 
leave this spot, to he filled more worthily. Baring these 
sixty minutes, I ask your attention to some thoughts on the 
" Present Aspect of Slavery in America, and the immediate 
Duty of the North." 

Mr. Quiissot— one of the mont learned and humane of the 
European statesmen— prefaced one edition of his Hittory 
of RepreiefUative Government, by stating that the condi- 
tions of national welfare were hr more diffioidt than the 
loo sanguine hopes of raankiad had ever led them to expect. 
If that were so m Europe, where centuries of bitter expe* 
rience have taught men to be cautiouB in their hopes, how 
much truer it is in America, where we think liberty is so 
natural to the soil and congenial to man, that it needs no 
support from the people, but will thrive of its own sweet 
accord 1 

In some respects, our experiment is simpler than the 
p-cat attempts at freedom made before us in the Old World ; 
in some otht^rs it is more complex and difficult All the old 
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form* of civilization wore based on unity of race. It was 
8o with tho Romans, Groeke, Persians, Hchrowfl, lilgyptians, 
East Indians. The same holds good of" tho Ai[oor8, who 
mark the transition from ancient to modem timcis. AH tho 
modioDval attempts at improvement had tho same character 
— in Bpain, Italy, France, Germany, England itself. Civi- 
lization hitherto has belonged only to tho Caucasian race. 
The Af '"ans have remained stn nprers to it in all times 
past ; they could not achieve it for tliem8(3lve8 at tlie time, 
hitherto never rising above the savage or tho barbarous 
state ; no other people brought it to them, or thorn to it, 
save in small numbers. 

It was left for America to begin a new experiment in the 
history of civilistation — to bring divers races into closest 
contact. The Catholic Spaniard began tho experiment : ho 
mixed his blood with the red mun, whose country he sub- 
dued ; he brought hither also the black man. Thus tho 
African savage, the American barbarian, and the civilized 
Caucasian of Spain, became joint stockholders in this neW 
coparceny of races. The Protestant Briton continued what 
his Catholic predecessor had begun ; and, while the Puritan 
was painfully voyaging to Plymouth, in the wilderness 
seeking an asylum where the Apocalyptic woman might 
bear her manchild to grow up in freoiom, other Saxons 
were bringing a ehip«load of negroes to the wilderness, to 
become slaves for ever. Thus the African came to British 
and Spanish America. Out of the 60,000^000 inhabitants 
of this continent, I take it about 9,000,000 are of this un- 
fortunate race. 

In the United States to-day, four of the five great races live 
side by side. There are some 60,000 or 80,000 Mongolian 
Chinese in California, I am told ; there are 400,000 Ameri- 
can Indians within our borders ; perhaps 4,600,000 Afri- 
cans; and 26,000,000 Caucasians. The union of such 
diverse ethnological elements makes our ex|)eriment of 
democracy more complex, and perhaps more difficult than 
it would otherwise be. 

The Mongolians are few in numbers, and so transient in 
their stay that nothing more need now be said of them. 

It is plain where the red man will go. In two hundred 
years, an Indian will be as rare in the United States as 
2iow in New England. Like the bear and the bwfialo, he 
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perishes with the forest, which to him and thom was what 
cultivat^xl fields, towns, and cities are to us. Our Iktliew 
tried to onsluvo tho ferocious and unprogressive Inditm ; ho 
would not work — for himself as a freoman, nor for otheiv 
as a sNve ; he would fight. He would not be enslaved— 
he could not help being killed. He jperishen before us. 
The sinewy Caucasian labourer lays hold on tl»e phlegmatio 
Indian warrior ; they struggle in deadly grasp-— -naked 
man to naked man, hand to shoulder, kneo to knee, breast 
to breast ; the elite man bends the red man over, crushes 
him down, and chokes him dead. It is always so when the 
civilized meets tho savage, or the barbarian — ixttked man 
to u::^ked man : how much more fatil ia the issue to the 
feeble when the white man shirted in iron has tho small- 
pox for his ally, and rum for his tomahawk I In the long 
nm of history, the race is always to the swift, apd the battle 
to the strong. Tho Indian will porish — ^utterly and soon. 

The African is the most docile and pliant of all the races 
of men ; none has so little ferocity : vengeance, instantial 
With the Caucasian, is exceptional in his nistory. In his 
barbarous, savage, or even wild state, he is not much ad- 
dicted TO revenge ; always prone to mercy. No race is so 
strong in the anectional instinct whicli attaches man to man 
by tender ties ; none so easy, indolent, confiding, so little 
warlike. Hence is it that the white men hare kidnapped 
the black, and made him their prey. 

This piece of individual biography tells us the sad history 
of the African race. Isot long since, a fugitive slave told 
me his adventures. I will c»Il him John — ^it is not his 
name. He is an entire negro — his grandfkther was brought 
direct from the Congo coast to America. A stout man, 
thick-set, able-bodied, with great legs and miehty arms, 
lie could take any man from this platform, and hurl him 
thrioe his length. He waa a slave— active, intellig^t, uad 
much confided in. He had a wife and chHdren. 0ne day 
his master, in a fit of rage, strudc at him with a hi%B chib, 
which broke both of his arms ; they were awkwardly se^imd 
grew cut deformed. The master promised to self ihe mm 
to himself for a large sum, and take the money W instaJ-* 
ments, a little at a time. But, when more tluuiihalf of it 
was paid, he aotudUy adt] him to a trader, to be taken lor- 
ther South, and there disposed of. The apfmk of tiia 
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wife, tli0 tears of the children, moved not the master whom 
Justice had also failed 1» touch. Aa the boat which oow- 
tttined poor John shot by the point of land where ho had 
lived, his wife stood upon the shore, and held her babies up 
for him to look upon for the last time. Descending the 
Mississippi, the captain of the boat had the river fever, lost 
his sight for the time^ and John took the command. One 
liight, far down the Mississippi, he found himself on board 
a boat with the threelddnappers who had him in their power, 
and intended to sell him. They were asleep below — the cap- 
tain still blind with the disease — he watchful on deck. I 
crept down barefoot," said John. " There they lay ir their 
bunks, all faat asleejp. They had money, and I none. I 
had done them no harmj but they had torn me from my 
wife, from my children, from my liberty. I stole up ndse- 
lepsiy, and came back again, the boat's axe in my hand. I 
iifi/ed it up, and grit my teeth together, and was abouj to 
strike : and it came iato my mind, ' No murderer hath 
eternal Hfe.* I put the axe back in its place, and was sold 
into slavery. What would you have done in such a case ?" 
Ijfcold him that I thought I should have sent the kidnappers 
to their own place first, and then trusted that the act would 
be imputed to me for righteousness by an all-righteous 
God I I need not ask what Mr. Garrison would do in like 
case. I think his Saxon blood would move Bwift enough to 
sweep off his non-resistant creed, and the three kidnappers 
would have started on their final iourney before he asked, 
''miereshalllgo?'' 

John's story is also the e'-oiy of Africa. The stroke of 
an axe would have settled the matter long ago. But the 
black man would not strike. One day, perhaps, he will do 
what yonder monument commen'is. 

At this moment, we have perhaps 4,500,000 men of 
AMcandeacent'in the United States ; say 4,000,000 slaves, 
500,000 free. They are with us, are of us ; America can- 
not be rid of them if she would. Shall they continue 
daves, or be set free? Wliat consequences will foUow 
either result ? This is the great question for America. It 
is the <|'^ istion of industry, of morals, of religion ; it is the 
immediate question of politics. It does not concern the 
4,000,000 slaves alone, but also each of the 26,000,000 
Caucasian freemen. On ih depends the success or the 
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failure of our experiment of Democracy. The boiidag<» of 
a class may continue iii a despofcisitt ; tiiere it h no contra- 
diction to the 1 .itionoJ ictea. It is different in a Democraoy 
which rests on the equality of all men in natural Hghta, 
So hero the question o:l;' Slavery is tliis: " Sliall we hiave an 
industrial Democracy, or a military despotism ?"* If yoiji 
choose Slavery, then you take the issue of Slavery, wj«cli 
can no more be separated from it than cold from 100. 
nation can escape the consequences of iU own first priiaoiple 
of politics. The logic of the idea is the "manifest destiny" 
of the |)eople. If Slavery continues, Democracy goes down ; 
every form of republicanism, or of constitutional monarchy, 
will perish ; and absolute militaj.y despotism "take theiy 
place at last^ From despotiem, as seed reared in the 
national garden, comes despotism, as national crop, growing 
iii the con+inental field. 

This question of Slavery does not concern America alone; 
all Christendom likewise is party to the contest^ To all men 
it is a question of industry, commerce, education, morals^ 
r^ili^on ; to the civilized world, it is tlie gi-eat question of 
civilization itself. Shall this great continent be delivered 
over to ideas which help the progress of mankind, or to 
those which only hinder it P 

Every year brings America into closer relations with the 
rest of mankind. Our Slavery becomes, therefore, an 
element in the world's poHtics. See, then, for a moment, 
how the. vaiiouB Christian nations stand affected towards it, 

J ust now, there are but five great national powers in the 
civilized or Christian world. Spain, Italy, and Greece pass 
for nothing— -they have no influence in the progi«8$ive 
movements of mind, are no longer a force in the world's 
civilization. They are not wholly dead ; but so feir as they 
affect other peoples, it is only by the thought of past gene- 
rations, not the preisent. I pass those three decaying 
nations by, and look at the live peoples. There is (1) the 
Eussian power™ a great Slavic people holding Mongolians 
in subjection ; (2) the French power — a great Celtic people 
variously crossed with Basque, Roman, and Teutonic tribes; 
(3) the German power — a great Teutonic people, in Wfurtj 
nations or States, with Slavic and Celtic elements mixed 
in ; (4) the Engiieh power — a great Saxon-Teutonic people, 
with Celtic annexations; and (5) the Amcricaii po^er-r- 
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A gx^t EixgliaLi<>6aicon-T^ton'') peopio, with diverse raix< 
tuires ftom tbe rest of matiklud. AU the four act ou the 
Jftfth, aad inBaenoo our treatment of thiri question of 
fiBavery. 

Ii; EuBsda 18 mighty by it^v ast territory, its great na- 
tornl resouroee, itt IrniaenBe population, its huge army— 
iippointed and commanded well — its strong central govem- 
fiotent, its diplomatie talent, and the people's ability to spread. 
The Government is despotic, but yet one of the most pro- 
gTPesive in Ohristendom With the bondage of Africans, 
liuasia has no direct concern ; she has much to do with 
that of white Oauoasians. She is rapidly putting an end 
to Slavary in her own boi-ders. Not many years ago, the 
lat^ etaperot Nicholas emancipated the serfs he had in- 
herited as his own private property. They amounted to 
more than 7,600,000 mea ; he established over 4000 schools 
for the educatioil of their children. Alexander, his son, 
had not been in the imperial seat throe years before he 
published a decree for the gradual and ultimate emanci- 
pation of all the jterfs in the empire. Their number must 
cxjoeed the entire population of the United States, ilere 
is Ihe decree, dated the 20th of la&t November— the 2nd of 
Beoember by our New Style calendf J*. The proprietors of 
two large provinoes-^t. Petersburg and Lithuania (con- 
ttsining nearly three million souls) some weeks since asked 
piBrmission to emancipate their serfs at once. Yesterday's 
steamer brings also the welcome news that the proprietors 
of Niishm-Novogorod have jiiyst done the same. This pro- 
vince is as large 00 Yirginia, with a population of 1,500,000, 
«adL, with the exception of the capital and its environs, is 
liie riohest and most intellectaal part of the empire. It 
aboonds with manufactories; every year, 300,000 strangers 
fjKnn Asia and ^sewhere trade in its fairs. You would 
6zpect the most enlightened population to demand the 
immediate £ceedom of uie serfe. Kussia has become an 
on our side. Her examiple favours freedom. So you wiU 
find a change in the Skmthem newspapers, and in the 
American Government, whieh they di^t and control In 
the Crimean war, when Eussia fought for injustice, they 
isnstained her as the ally of their own despotism, and fought 
against England as their foe. All that will soon change ; 
and alr«bady Soatiiem papers denounce the enfranchisement 
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of the Rtissian serf: "The example ia aangerouB "the 
condition of the British West Indies, and ofHayti, might 
have taught Alexander a better lesson." 

II. The French are jwwerful through the character of 
the people-~*the most military in the world — their scitnce, 
letters, art, the high civilization of the land. France has 
had a long and sad connection with African Slaveiy. Onoe 
she wo? the most cruel of cruel masters. In lier first Revo- 
lution, of 1789, the <)hain was broken, hut its severed links 
united again. In the last Revolution, of 1 848, at the magic 
word of Lamartine, expressing the revolutionapv thougbt 
of the people, the fetters were not only broken off, but cast 
into the sea. France, for a moment, was the ally of Free- 
dom — and of course encoimtered the noisy wrath of the 
Southern States. But the Celtic French, the most fickle 
people in the world, revolution their normal State, per- 
petualljr turning roynd and round, have elected a tyrant 
lor their master, and now worship the Emperor. He has 
" crashed out " Freedom from the French press .^JsVoom- 
pj^tely as our own Mr. Cushiag wished to doC.^n A'aaerica. 
The new tyrant attempts to revive the African slave trtuk^ 
and has already made arrangements for kidnapping 6,00^> 
Bavsjges in Anica, and sending them as misaionaiies to^ 
Christianize the West Indies I What will come of thi^ 
scheme, I know not. But just now the politicalpower of 
France is hostile to Freedom everywhere. When the 
Emperor has padlocked even the French mouth, no wonder 
he nnds it easy to chain the nej^'s hands. No douht the 
inteUectnal and moral power of France are on our side as 
before ; but both are suent and of no avail The Fsrench 
Emperor is the "little Napoleon" of the Afiioan slave 
trade. Great is the joy thereat in the Southern States : 
already their newspapers glority the " profound policgr,** 
"the wise and humane statesmansl i.p of the great 
Enaperor." 

" A feQonrr feeling makes OS wondrons 

III. The Germans are of our blood and language — bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our feesh — with the same blue eyes, 
the same brown hair and ruddy cheeky and instinctive love 
of individuality. The people which began the oivilimtion 
of modem times by inventliig the Press, and ori^nating 
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tlio ProtoHtttut Hofortnation, can it over Ix) false to Vvao- 
^\on^ Y Germany imU on mankind by thoujj^lil; — by groat 
idoiM. What I^ranco is for war, Knglaml for conunorco, 
and RuHflin I'ur the brute powtu' of men, tliat is (Jorraany 
for thought. The Germans have had conno(5tion with 
AfricuMi Hlavery, but have tnidod it. Sweden begun the 
work some years figo ; then Deiunark followed ; now, 
within the last few montlis, Holland bus finished it. Here 
are the documents. Boon the l»«t footsteps of Gorman o])- 
ureeaiou will ha covered up by the bla(^k man rejoicing in 
his freedom. Though their rulers are often tyrants, our 
German kinsfolk are on our side; — God bless them I 

IV. England has great influence by her political institu- 
tions, her army and navy, her commerce and manufactures, 
her power of practical thought, her large wealvn, her mighty 
spread. She and her children control a sixth part of the 
giol)e, and nearly a fourth part of its people. No tribe of 
men has done such service for Freedom as the Anglo-Saxons, 
in liritain and America. England has had cor*uv,^tion with 
African Slavery, her hand has been dyed deep in the negro's 
btood. She planted Slavery in her provinces throughout 
the continent and its many islands ; the ocean reeked with 
the foul steam of her slave-ships. She was a hard master, 
and men died by millions under her lash. But nobly did the 
dear old mother put this wickedness away. She abolished 
the slaTe trade, making it piracy ; at length, she repudiated 
Slavery itself, and in one day threw into the sea the fetters 
of 800,000 men. Well did Lord Brougham say — it was 
*' the ^eatest triumph ever won over the foulest wrong man 
over did against man." England need not boast of Agin- 
court, Creasy, Poitiers, and many another victorious fight, 
at Waterloo, Sebastopol, or Delhi ; th(^ most glorious victory 
her annals record was achieTiid on ^> e Ist of August, in th© 
first year of Victoria, when justice triumphed over such 
giant wrong. Nobly has she contf uded against the slave 
trade, rousing the tardy conscience of Brazil, and not quite 
vainly galvanizing Spam into some show of humanity. She 
has shamed even the American Government — and 1 think 
we have a sloop-of-war on the African coast, which we 
yearly hear of in the annual appropriation bill ! 

But this nobleness is exceptional even in England ; the 
world had seen no such example before. That emancipa- 
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tion W88 not brought, about bv tho privileged oW% tho 
royal and nobilitary, who omoially reign, or the oom- 
inoroial olasfl, who actually govern the natiofn ; but by tho 
moral olaafl, whose conaoienoe stirred tho people, and con- 
Btruhied tho Qovornmoiit to do so just a deed. Of oourefo a 
reaction must follow. We boo its effect to-doy. There is 
a party which favours African SlavOiy. Mr. Cferlyle is the 
heroic representative thereof. Personally emiablo, in his 
ideas ho is the Goliath of Slavery. Just now, the London 
Times appears to favour tliis reactionary movement, and 
ite powerful ai-tioles ore reprinted with great jubilation in 
the American newspapers, which hate England because they 
love the Slavery which she has hated so long. There is 
no time to incjuiro into the cause of this reaction. It 
affects the political class, and stiU more certain commercial 
clasabs whom "cotton is kiug." Great is the delight 
of the South ; the slave power sings T6 Deums to its God, 
A bill was before the Senate, not long since, appropriating 
,83750 to pay the masters for twelve slaves who ran away 
and were carried off by the British in the war of 1812, 
whom the captors, even then, refused to deliver up to " de- 
mocratic bondage." Mr. Hale opposed the bill, befjause it 
rerognised the doctrine that there may be property in 
human beings, declaring that neither by vote nor by 
silence would he ever recognise bo odious and false a doc- 
triue. Mr. Seward joined in the opposition. But Mr. 
Fugitive Slave Bill Mason came to tne rescue ; and after 
referring to the anti-Slavery opinions of the British, de- 
clared he was gratified to see those opinions are rapidhj 
undergoing a change** "What signs of such a rapid change 
he may have seen, I know not ; nor what sympathies vrith 
the slave power the accomplished British minister, new in 
this field, may have expressed to him : " Diplomacy is a 
silent art." But I think Mr. Mason greatly mistakes the 
British public, if he believes they will be fickle in their 
love of right. The Anglo-Saxon has always been a reso- 
lute tribe. I believe John Bull is the most obstinate of 
all national animals. When his instinctive feelings and 
his reflective conscience command the same thing, depend 
upon it he .viT not lack the will. 

There may have been a change in the British Govern- 
ment, though I doubt it much; there has been in the 
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London Times. In the " cotton Ibrde," I take it, there is 
no alteration of xlootrino, only an utterance of what they 



think, has only olianged to a yet greater hatred against 
Slavery. The anti-Slavery party in England has immonBo 
power—not so much by its numbers, or its wealth, as by 
its intoUigenoo, and stdl more by that justice which, in 
the long run of time, is always sure of the victory. At 
the head of this party I must place Lord Brougham, now 
drawing near the end of a long and most laborious life, 
not without its eccentricities, but mainly devoted to the 
highest interests of the human race. Within the four seas 
of Britain, I think there lives no man who has done so 
much to proclaim ideas of justice and humanity, and to 
difFuse them among the people. If he could not offcenor 
organize them into law, it was because he took too long a 
step in advance of public opinion ; and he that would lead 
a child must always keep hold of its hand. Nearly fifty 
years ago (June 14, 1810) ho fought against the ' slave 
trade, and drew on him the wrath of men " who live by 
treachery, rapine, torture, and murder, and are habitually 
practising the worst of crimes for the worst of purposes." 
Long ago he declared — " There is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codes — the same throughout the world, the 
same in all times; it is the law written by the finger of 
God on, the heart of man; and by that law, unchangeable 
and eternal, while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, 
and abhor blood, they will reject the wild and guilty 
phantasy that man can hold property in man." When 
the little tyrant of France revives the slave trade, the 
great champion of human right roused him once more for 
battle, and the British Government has taken the afiair 
in hand. The British love of justice will triumph in this 
contest. Why, the history of England is pledged as se- 
curity therefore. 

Such to-day ia the opinion of the four great nations of 
, Christian Europe. What if the despotic power of the 
French Emperor be against us ; what if, for a moment, the 
cotton lords of England lead a few writers and politicians 
to attempt the restoration of bondage; the conscience of 
England and her history, the intelligence of France and 
Germany, ,the example of Russia are on our side. Yes, 
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tho toaclnngfl of universal liurnan history. All thoso oomo 
with their accumulated force to help tho rao;al fooling of 
America sustain tho rights of man. 

Tho American Government ha« long been on tho eido of 
Slavery. Tho present administration is more openly hostile 
to Freedom than any of its predecessors. Mr. JBuehanan is 
no doubt weak and infatuated, strong only iu his wrong- 
headed ncss ; his cabinet is palsied with Slavery. But he 
has done one service which was thought hopeleealy diffi- 
cult, — he has already made President Pierce's administra- 
tion respectable. Wo complain of the New Hampshire, 
general, but the little finger of Buchanan's left hand is 
thicker than Pierce's whole loins. 

Since we met last the Federal Government has com- 
mitted two outrages more. 

I. Tho first is the Dred Scott decision. The Supremo 
Cotirt is only the dirty mouth of the slave power, its chief 
function to belch forth iniquity, and name it law. Of the 
decision itself, I need not speak. It is the political opinion 
of seven partisans appointed to do offiicially that wicked- 
ness which their personal nature also no doubt inclined 
them to. That Court went a little beyond itself,— out- 
Heroding Herod. 

Two Northern judges, only two, McLean and Cuitis, 
opposed the wrong. I think nobody will accuse me of any 
personal prejudice in favour of Judge Curtis, or any undue 
partiality towards him. His conduct on other and trying 
occasions has been justly condemned on the anti-Siarery 
platform, and is not likely to be soon forgot, nor should it 
ever be. But I should do great injustice to you and him, 
and still more to my own feelings, if I let this occafiion 
pass without a word of honest and hearty praise of that 
able lawyer and strong-minded man. He opposed the 
" decision," with but a single Northern judge to support 
him, with two Northern judges to throw technical diffi- 
culties in his way and oppose him by coward treachery, 
with five Southern judges openly attacking and brow- 
beating, him, with both the outgoing and incoming admi- 
nistration to oppress and mock at him, with subtle and 
treacherous advisers at home to beguile his steps and 
watch for his halting, did Judge Curtis stand up at Wash- 



mgtoiiy amid iliosa Cori-upt and -widcod judges, and in the 
naiao of liistoxy vAioh. tliey falsified, of law wliicli tliey 
proxuned, of justice wliiok they mocked at, -vvitlii, a iiiQtili'» 
ness whioli Stoiy never shoY/ed on such occasions, he pro- . 
aounced hiQ Bontenco against the wicked Court. I re- 
member his former couduot with indignation and with 
sh^amo 5 but no blackness of the old record shall prevent 
me froBa tui'ning over a new leaf, and with golden letters 
writinj^ there-^i?i ihe Su2)reme Court Judge Cuktis de- 
fended once THE HIGHER LA,W OF HtGHT. 

I am truly sorry his manhood did not ^tay by him and 
continue his presence in that Court. The defence of his 
resignation is found in the inadequacy of the salary. It 
was ^'4600 when he took it, ^6000 when he left it. A 
pitiful reason— by no means the true one. Samuel Adams 
woa a poor man ; I do not think he would have left his 
seat in the revolutionary Congress because more money 
could be made by the cod-fishery or by privateering. 

II. The Dred Scott decision was the first enormity. The 
next is General Walker^s filibustering expedition. I re- 
gard this as the act of the Government. " What you do 
by another, you do also by yourself," is a maxim older 
than the Eoman law which preserves it. I am not inclined 
generally to place much confidence in Walker's word, but 
he sometimes tells the truth. In a recent speech at Mobile, 
lie says he had an interview with, the President, last sum- 
mer, and declared his intention of returning to Nicaragua: 
his (filibustering) letter was published with, the President's 
consent. A member of the cabinet sought a confidential 
interview with him, told him where he might go with 
safety, where only with danger ; and added, " You wil 
probably sail in an American vessel, under the American 
nag. After you have passed American L'mits, no one can 
touch you but by consent of this Government." A cabinet 
miiiister told one of Walker's friends, if he made an alli- 
ance v?ith Mexico, and attempted ihe conquest of Cuba, 

'means shall not be lackbig to carry out the enterprise.'^ 
Walker says the Government arrested him, not because he 
attacked !Niearagua, but because he did not attack Mexico I 
I hold the Federal Government responsible alike for the 
conduct of Walker and tho Supreme Court. 

But omitting particulars, looking omy at the general 
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courso of tlio Govommont, you find it favoiuffl Slavery with 
continuod incroaso of intensity. Lot not this rest on my 
t^^stimoiiv alono, or your judgment. Iloro ia " An Addross 
dclivoml before tho Euphomian undPbilomathoanLitoraiT 
Hocietios of Erskine Cfollego, at the Annual Oommenco- 
numt, Wednesday, August 12th, 1857, by Richard Yoadon, 
Fmi, of CharloBton, 8. 0." Mr, Yoadon is a roprestmtativo 
man, editor of the Charleston Courier, and a staunch 
dtjfondor of the pc?culiar institution. He tells us he comes 
*' ruther to sow the good send of truth, than to affect tho 
arts or grac(»8 of oratory ; to teach tho lessons of history, 
and impress tho deductions of reason, than to twine tho 
garlanrls of Hcience, or strew the roses of literature ; " he 
wmld "combine tho didactic in large measure with tho 
rhetorical." Ho discusses tho character of tho Federal 
Government and its relation to Slavery, "on which rest 
the pillars of the great social fabric of the South." Ho 
attempts to show that the Constitution was so framed as to 
uphold Slavery and check Freedom ; and that the Federal 
Government has carried out the plan with such admirable 
vigour, that now Slavery can stand by its own strength. 
But you must have his own words : — 

" The now Constitution not only reoognisod, Boactionod, and gnamn* 
teed it [Slavery] aa a State institution, Bacrod within State limits from 
Federal i'jvasion or interference, but also 6o &r aa to foster and ex- 
pand it, by Federal prot<ection and agency, wherorer it was legalized, 
withia State or territorial limits ; to uphold it by Federal power, 
and the Federal arm against domestic violoacc or foreign invasion ; 
and, to make it an element of Federal organization and existence, by 
adopting it as a basis of Federal representation, Jind a source of Federal 
revenue." 

" From that day to this, the institution of domestic Slayery, within 
the several States, has been regarded and held sacred as a reserv^ right, 
exclusively within State jurisdiction and beyond the constitutional power 
of Congi-ess or of the general Government, except for guarantee, protec- 
tion, and defence ; it being one and the chief of those * particular inter- 
ests' which the Convention had in vjew, as enhancing the difflcalty of 
their work." 

" The general Government and the oo-States are bound by constitutional 
duty and Federal compact to uphold and defend the institution, whore- 
ever it lawfully exists, in any of the States." 

" Indeed, so unquestionable is the exclusive jurisdiotion of State sove- 
reignty, except in the way of guarantee and protection, over the iastitu- 
tion of Slavery within State limits, that even the high-priest luid arch- 
fiend of political free-soilism, William H. Seward, in bis speech in Con- 
gress, on the admifiaioB of Califomia into the Union, thus oo needed u — 
' No free State claime to extend its legislation into a slave State. Koue 
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blalnit that OongrsM abaXl aaorp p<m«r to abolbh Blarei^ in tlus iiIaT« 
BtatM i' Mid the wildnut fknatioa of aboliticmiam, of the Parker and G»r- 
riaoQ tobool, aoknonrledgn that their atrocious cnuado against the South 
can dnlj aohisve itn auhnllowod oJidb by tramplinf^ aa vroll on th<i Cot><ti- 
tution of tb«ir oonntiy, aa on th« oraofea of God.'* 

Ho has admiration for ono Northora raan who has Ixwn 
remarkably faithful to tho idoaa and plans of the slavo 
poWer. Ho says it is the duty of the General Govenimont 
to protect Slaver)'^ by suppressing insurrectionary movo- 
mentfl, or attonoipta at domestic violence, and to turn out 
tho whole force of the Republic, regular and militia : — 

" It wo* in contemplation of auch a continffoney, enoh a casus fofdcrin, 
that the oJoqnont, acoompliahfid, and glA^ud Kvorett (now dtMli'mting his 
extraordimarjir power? of compoBition and elocution, nnder tho auRpices of 
the BoutKtm Matron, a patriot daughter of th j Palmetto State, to the 
pnrohaso and consecration of tho homo and the grave of Washington, a« 
tho Mecca of Aniorioa), in his maiden sptsoch as tho representative in 
Congress of the city of Boston, in 1826, then ft^ab from th3 pulpit, in 
hcuonrable contrast with tho dastardly Bomners and bullying Borlingiunes 
of tho present day, thus patriotically and fervently spoke — * Sir, \ am no 
soldier. My habits and cdnoation are very nnmilitary } but thoro is no 
cause in which x would sooner buckle a knapsack on my back, and put u 
xnufl^ot on my shoulder, than that of putting dowu a serrilo insurrection 
'm the South / " 

The newspapers say, with exquisite truth, that Mr. 
Everett is " the monarch of the platform," the " greatest 
literary ornament of the entire continent of America." So 
he is : but to Mr. Teadon, he is also a great hero, the iron 
man of courage, unlike the " dasiardly Sumner)*," and 
"the dishonoured and perjured miscreants, Seward, Sumners, 
et id onine genus, who advocated the * higher la\^ doc- 
trine.' " 

He thus sums up the whole of our history : — 

" The American Union . . . has been the groat bulwark of . . m 
Sonthom Slavery, and has, in fact, nursed and fostered it, from a feeblo 
and rickety infancy, into a giant manhood and maturity, and self sustain- 
ing powei, able tct maintain itself either in the Union or out of the Union, 
aa may best comport with the future policy axid welfare of the 6oQtb-;;)ru 
StAtes." 

" Finaliy, to crown all, comes, in auguKt ms^esty, the decision o*" tho 
Supreme Judicatory of the United Slates in the case of Dred Soott, pro- 
nouncing the Miesouri restriction unconstitutional, null and void, and 
declaring all territories of the Union, present and future, when acquired 
by purchase or oonqaest, by common treasure or common blood, to bo 
held by the General Government, as a trustee for the common benefit of 
all the States, and o^u to every occupancy and rosidonoo of the citizcna 
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of erorjr Btaio, with their property of orcry doacripticnq, Inoluding ■I^tw 
rpfioainff nndor th» oDgii of tho Oonititntion." ^ <l» '• 

"Tho ohooring rottalt, then, ia, th»t tbo BonUiprp IPt«i,(<i>a aUiqu uow on 
afcronKt^r and higher gro'ind than at n,ny provious poriod of our history i 
and thin, nnder the progremiive and (n>niititutionRl action of the Qoneral 
Government, blotting out invidioua linoi, OBtal>Ii«hing tho broad {tlatfnrm 
of 8tcto oqnality, de:;:tu1Lihing Bqnattor iovoroignty, rotrioring tho errort 
of tho pant, and fumiohing now vooitritiofl for the niture." 

"Tho numlxir of alaii e-hoMtng Btat«« baa boon inoreaood io flileon, 
out of au aggrogntt) of thirty-oue Sfcatoa, with a fair proapeot of fbrtbor 
increaao in Toxas, and in othor torritory, ao<mirod or to bo ao(}uired firom 
Mexico, in tho Carriboan Boa, and aull furthor aonth." 

ITio filavo Stak«, he sayB, no longer " conceding domestic 
Slavery to be a * moral, social, and political evil,' any more 
than any othor Byetom of menial and prcodial labour, but 
able . . to defend it as consiatent with scriptural teachings, 
and as an ordinance of Jehovah ^or the culture and welfare 
of the staple Staien, and the civilization and Christianiza- 
tion of the African." To them he sa^s, " Cotton is king, 
and destined to rule the nations with imperial sway." 

Tho slave-holders feel stronger than ever before. This 
privileged class, the " Nobility of Democracy," counts oalj 
350,000 in all. Feeble in numbers, the slave power is 
strong 1 position — holding the great federal offices, judicial, 
executive, and military, stronger in purpose and in will. 
"The hope, the courage of assailants, is always grease 
than that of those who^t merely on the defensive." At 
the South, it ndes the non -slaveholders, as at the North it 
has had also the Democratic party under its thumb. There 
is a secret article in the creed of that partjr which demands 
unconditional submission to tho infallibihty of the negro- 
driver. Senator Toombs has no slaves in Georgia who 
yield to his will more submissively than to the whim of 
the Southern master crouches' Hon. Mr. Gushing, whose 
large intellectual talents, great attainm^^nts, and consum- 
mate political art, in this hall, so fitly represent the town 
of Newburyport. It is the glory of the Northern Demo- 
cratic party that it has been the most cringeing slave to 
the haughtiest and un worthiest master in the world. All 
individu.'dity seemed " crushed out," to use Mr. Cushiug's 
own happy phrase. Within eight months every Northern 
State has had a State Democratic CouveDtion, each of 
which has passed resolutions endorsing the Dred Bcott de- 
cision. This act implies no individuality, of thought oi- 
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of mil. The Southern ni>i8tor gavo command to ench 
;Kpk}U\m flcjii^J of Bcmocrate — "Mako romly your roso- 
lutions" in support of tho Drod Scott decision I " Thoy 
"make reody. "Consider resolutions!" Thoy "con- 
sider." " Vote ayo ! " Thoy " vote aye." 

Tho slave power, thus controlling the slaves and slave- 
holders at tro South, and tho Democratic party at tho 
North, easily raanagos the Government at Washin^on. 
The Federal officcrii are marked with different 8tri|)08 — 
Whig, Democrat, and so on. They are all owned by tlio 
dame master, and lick tho same hand. So it controls tho 
nation. It silences the ^eat sect^, Trinitarian, Unitarian, 
Nullitarian : the chief mmisters of this American Church — 
threefold in denominations, one in nature — have naught to 
say against Slavery; the Tract Society dares not rebuke 
the "f .?m of aU villanies," tho Bible Society has no 
** Word of God" for the slave, the "revealed religion" is 
hot revealed to him. Writers of school-books " remember 
the hand that feeds them," and venture no word against 
the national crime which threatens to become also the 
national ruin. In no nation on earth is there such social 
tyranny of opinion. In Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, 
Italy, and Spain, the despotic bayonet has pinned tho public 
lips together. The Democratic hands of America have 
sewed up her own mouth with an iron thread — that and 
fetters are the only product of the Southern mine. In 
Washington not a man in the meanest office dares open 
his lips against the monster which threatens to devour his 
babies and his wife. No doctor allows himself a word against 
that tyrant — his business would forsake him if he did. In 
Southern States, this despotism drives off all outspoken men. 
Mr. Underwood, of Virgina, made a speech against the 
extension of Slavery intoKansas, — he must take his life in 
his hand, and flee Irom his native State. Mr. Helper, of 
North Carolina, writes a bmve, noble book, ciphering out 
the results of freedom and of bonda^, — even North Caro- 
lina is too hot to hold him. Mr. Strickland, at Mobile, sells 
now and then an anti-Slavery book,^ — the great State of Ala- 
bama drives him out, scares off his wife, and will not allow 
liira to coUect his honest debts ! At the North, you know 
the disposition of men who hold office from the Federal 
Government, or who seek and expect it : the Federal hand 
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is raiBod to Btranglo Democracy. TheyneYer give the Alfurm : 
it would be to strike the hand thai foeds them/' Nayttt^ey 
crouch down uid " lick the hand juiit raised to «hed ow 
blood." Even at Waahington, Slavery has sewed up the 
delegated Northern mouthy else so noisy onoe. It is nearly 
two vearH since a Southern bully, a represontatire man of 
Boutn Carolina, utole upon our great senator, with coward 
blows felled him to the ground, and W7.th his bludgeon beat 
the stunned and unconscious man. He meant to " silence 
agitation :" he did his work too well. Excepting the dis- 
cuBsion which followed that outrage, do you remember an 
anti-Sluvcry speech in the Senate since Charley ^umners', 
in May 1856 P Can you think of one in the House P If 
such have been spoken, I have not heard either, though I 
have listened all the time. Now and then some one has 
made an apology for the North, promising not to touch 
Slavery in the part most woundable. But I believe there 
haa been no manly anti-Slavery speech in House or Senate 
till Mr. Hale broke the silence with a noble word. The 
slave power dealt the blows upon one Northern man, and 
nearly silenced all the rest ! " The safer part of valour is 
discretion!" The South has many sla"?,8 not coimted in, 
the census. Ought vhey to represent the North P 

The slave power is conscious of strength, and siire of 
victory. It never felt eo strong before. Look at this : the 
Treasury Department has just instructed the collectors not 
to permit a free negro to act as master of a vessel,— he is 
not a citizen of the United States I See what the Southern 
States are doing. A biU has been reported in the Senate 
of Louisiana, authorizing that State to import five thousand 
African slaves. If it becomes a law the Government wiU 
not prevent the act ; our worst enemy, the Supreme Court, 
is ready to declare unconstitutional the law which forbids 
the African slave trade. The South may import; as many 
slaves as she likes ; the Government is for her wickedness, 
not against that — only against justice and the imalienable 
rights of man. Anouier bill is pending before the Vir- 
ginia Legislature to banish or enslave aU the 75,000 free 
coloured persons in that Stat«, where more than one Presi- 
dent has been the father of a mulatto woman's child. The 
law to enslave them all may pass ; the Federal Govern- 
ment cares nothing about it, Afri(»n Rachel may mourn 
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in vain for hor first-born, and rofuso to be comforted, bo- 
canso the Virginian Jacob chains tho narti-cohmrefl Joseph 
that she bore to him ; let her mourn t What does tho Federal 
Herod core that in all Virginia there is a voice hoard of 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning from tho 
poor Rachel of Africa P 

Stronger than ever before, at least in fancy, and yet 
more truly impudent than fancied strong, tho skve power 
proposes two immediate meaaures : — 

I. To pass th Lecompt/on Constitution through Con- 
gress, and force Slavery into the laws of Kansas, against 
the oft-repeated vote of the people. 

II. To add seven thousand men to the standing army of 
the United States. Th^ aro nominally to put down tho 
|K>lygamou8 Mormons in Utah — Satan contradicting the lies 
he 18 tho father of! — ^but reaUy t-o support the more grossly 
polygamous slave-holders ; to force tlie Lecorapton Consti- 
tution upon Kaniws with the bayonet; in all the North, 
to execute the Fugitive Slave Bill, and the Bred Scott de- 
cision, already made, and the Lemmon decision, about to be 
mode, and establish Slavery in each free State ; and also to 
put' down any insurrection of the coloured people at the 
South. The Mormons are the pretence no more; the 
army is raised against the Democracy of Massachusetts, 
not the Polygamy of Utah. 

Ladies and gentlemen, both of these measures will pass 
the Senate, pass the House. If it were the end of a pre- 
sidential term, I should expect they would be defeated. 
But men worship the rising sun, not tne setting, who has no 
more golden light for them. A Boston merchant, vnth. but 
,S87,000, could bribe men enough to pass his tariff bill ! 
The new Presiden, the has more than ^87,000,000— offices 
for three years to come. The addition to the army will cost 
at least «5,000,000 a year, and the patronage that gives 
will command votes enough. I know how tender are tho 
feelings of Congress ; I kaow how politicians reject with 
scorn the idea that money or office could alter their vote ; 
but we all know that a Px^ident, his pocket full of public 
money, his hands full of offices, can buy vot^s of honourable 
senators and honourable representatives just as readily as 
you can buy pea-nuts of the huckster down stairs. I need 
not go fi*om this hall, or its eastern neighbour, I need not 
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go back seven years to find honourable morabers of tho 
" Groat and General Court of Maspachusetfs" who were 
bought with a price, i shall tell no names, though I know 
them only too well. Peter did repent auu Judas may — I 
will give him a cl», nco. I expect, therefore, that both 
these measures will pass. Then you will find the Northern 
" Dcm'^cracy" supporting them; future cotivontionB will 
ring with resolutions in i'avour of the Lccompton Conven- 
tion, and A GREAT sTAKuiNO ARMY will l>o ouo of tho acknow- 
ledged "principles" of tho Domocratiu party — a toast on 
Independence Day. 

When the two immediate measures ai-e disposed of, there 
are three others a little more remote, which are lifc^jwise to 
be passed upon. 

I. The first is to establish Slavery in oil the Northern 
States — the Dred Scott decision has already put it in al! 
the territories. The 'Supreme Court will make a decibion 
in the Lemmon ca'^e, and authorize any one of tho Southern 
masters of the North to bring his slaves to any Northern 
State, and keep them as long as he pleases. Coloured men 
*' have no rights which white men are bound to respect'*— 
80 says the Supreme Court, .which is greater than the 
Constitution; and if that be true generally, eveiywhere, 
then it will be true specially in Massachusetts. I have 
no doubt the Supreme Court will make the decision. We 
have no Judge Curtis to sit in that Court, and give his 
verdict for law and justice ; his place is occiipied by Hon. 
Nathan Clifford — a very different man, if I am rightly 
informed. When his nomination was before the Senate, 
Mr. Hale opposed it, and said ^It. Clifford was not reckoned 
a first class lawyer in his own district — which comprises 
the greater part of New England ; nor in his own Stiite — 
the State of Maine ; nor in his own country ; nor even in 
his own town ! 

Then, after Mr. Hale had reduced this vulgar f^o- 
tion of law to his lowest terms, the Sen"^" added it to 
the sum of the Supreme Court, He is strong enough foi 
his function — to create new law for Slavery. His appoint- 
ment must needs cause a judgment a^iiist him, but let us 
give him a fair trial. When th Court has given thp 
expected decision in the Lemmon case, then this new 
article will be voted into the apostolic creed of the Demo- 
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(Tiilic piuly, piiltiislird hy uul liorlty, luul ]i])[)()in{,(Ml i,<» Im^ 
I'-iid ill (unuMiMi M and coii vdiil.ioiin. It. niuy ha " hukI or 
Kiiii^," iiH (ollowii: "I iHilicivci ill l''u^i(,iv(^ Hill; 1 
Ixiliovo ill IvMUHiiH- NdliniKlui Bill ; I bdlidvo in Iho Drod. 
S(H>1^ dcci.sion ; I Ixilidvo in l.li(5 riciimuon 'IcdiHioii. Ah it 
wiiH ".,'1 ilui l)(i<.riuiiinfj^, irt mm, nud. (wor hIiuII bo, world 
w'ithoii*. mid. AnuMi." 

I I . 'l !ui Hdxi uKMiHuro In (,o conxjiior Moxic.o, Central Anio- 
ru^ii, and all tlio Norlhorn ( Jontincni. down to the iHtliinus; 
to (•()n(^v^(^^ ( Juba, llayti.daniau^a, all tlio West India iHlands, 
and CHtabliMh Slav( ry tlun-o. TIiih conqnest of tlio Islands 
lui^ht KeoHi radMM- a. dilUcult work — it mi^ht require some 
iifi;liting; biit the latel Ion. SenatorButlor, of Sontli Carolina, 
wan very confidont it would bo done. You remombor liow 
lui Hpoko of those ialandH in a rambling Hpooch that ho onco 
made, which was truth-telling, bocav.se drunken. You smiio ; 
but if in vino Veritas bo good Latin, a fortiori is it good 
AuKnieau to say, there is more trulh in whisky, which is 
stronger? In one of his fits of "loose expectoration," that 
distinguished soTiator, a representative man, like Bully 
Ikooks, instantial and typical of his State, spoke of "our 
Southern Islands," meaning Cuba, San Domingo, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, St. Thomas, and the rest. He called them our 
islands, not that they were so then, or because he had any 
jxrsonal knowledge that they ever would be; but " being in. 
the spirit" (of Slavery), and the spirit (of whisky) being 
also in him — imperium in imperio — by this twofold inspira- 
tion (of Slavery fiom without and whisky from within), and 
from this double consciousness (out of the abundance of 
the stomach the mouth also speaking), he prophesied (this 
medium of two spirits), not knowing what he said. 

That is the second measure, — to re-annex the West 
Indies and the Conti^ient. 

III. The third measure is to restore the African slave 
trade. Now and then the South puts forth a feeler, to try 
the weather ; the further South you go the moie boldly are 
the feelers put out. South Carolina and Louisiana seem 
ready for this measure ; and of course the Supreme Court 
is ready. You must not be surprised if yet another article 
be added to the Democratic creed, and we hear Mr. Cushing 
deacon off this new Litany of Despotism, with—" I believe 
m the African Slave Traae." 
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To ('.(irry all Qimn indnHurcH, ilui hIiivo powor (1<^])oii(1h on 
iho lAMlonil (jlovorniruinL J Jut it, jKivor prnUirH l.lio Cjl<)V(n']i- 
moiitwiiU pcititioMH oii pujxir; it hchkIh its potitioiiH in boots. 
They nro not rolorrod to C'omirutto(!H in Houho or Sonaio ; 
iho potitioiiH in bootw ure IIuiiuhoIvoh tlio Coiumittoo oi 
llouHo and Wonato. GontlomciU, tho elavo powor hm got 
tlio Fodorul Govorinnont, oHpecially the Supremo Court — -a 
coiiBtard; powor. 

It rolio8 ttkoou tlio Democratic party North for its aid iu 
this destruction of Democracy. Gentlemen, it has got that 
party — will it keep it ? Heretofore tho two have seemed 
united, not for bettor but for worse, " so long as they both 
do live." Witness tho arguments of Mr. Gushing, yester- 
day, in this hall, against tho personal liberty law ; and he 
faithfully and consistently represents the Northern Demo- 
cratic party as it was. 

Tho slave powor depends on the four great commercial 
cities of the North — Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York, 
und Boston. Gentlemen, it has the support of these four 
cities, and will continue to have it for some time to come. 
If the two immediate and the three remote aggressive 
measures I have just mentioned were to be passed on by 
the voters of these four towns, I think they would vote as 
the slave power told them. They did so for the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, for the Kan^ias-Nebraska Bill ; — they will vote 
for the Lecompton Bill, the Army Bill ; and when their 
help is wanted for the Americanization of the rest of the 
continent, by fiKbustering ; for the Soutkernizaiion of the 
North, by the Lemmon decision ; for the Africanization of 
America, by restoring the Afifican slave trade, they wiU 
do as they are bid. 

If these five measures were left to the voters of Boston 
alone, the result might be doubtful, — ^nay, I think it would 
be adverse to the South. But look at the matter a little 
more nicely. Divide the Boston voters into four classes : — 
the rich — men worth ,8100,000 or more ; the educated — 
men with such culture as pupils got at tolerable colleges ; 
the poor — the Irish, and all men worth but ^400 or less ; 
the middling class — the rest of the male citizens. If the 
question were submitted to the first three, I make no doubt 
the vote would be for the South, for the destruction of 
Democracy. The educated and the poor would do as the 
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rich commnndod tlnom — ihey would not " strike tlic hand 
that foods thoin," for thoy know how 

"To crook Uio pro/rnant liiriROH of tho knoo, 
Wlioro tlirift may ibllow fiiwiiiiiK-" 

1 speak of tho gonoral I'ule, and do honour to tho oxcop- 
tioiis, I liopo yo\i think mo harsh in this judgment. 
Many of you, I sec, are members of this House, and do 
not know exactly tlio city you are strangers in. I believe 
it tho best city in tho world ; but it has some faults which 
warrant my conjectural fear. Two things have happened, 
Mr. President, since our last annual meeting, which siiow 
tho proclivity of the controlling class in Boston to support 
Slavery. The first took place on the 17th of June. One 
or two haberdashers and the hotel-keepers of Boston were 
anxious to celebrate the eighty-second anniversary of tho 
battle of Bunker Hill. The State and the City united in 
that good work. There was a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, joined with a Committee of the City 
Council. Here is the book, ** printed by authority," giving 
an^ account of some of the proceedings. The Committee 
invited distinguished champions of Slavery to come and 
consecrate the statue of Warren. Here is the reply of 
Oovemor Wise, of Virginia. It contains an admirable 
hint. He hopes the Revolutionary times will return. So 
doL 

Here are letters from the Hon. Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, 
from ex-President Tyler, and from similar people, too 
numerous to mention in an anti -Slavery speech. There is a 
bni to be paid by the Commonwealth by and by, and some 
of you, gentlemen, wiU have an opportunity to vote the 
money of Massachusetts to pay for the liquor which intoxi- 
cated some of the great champions of Slavery whom the 
Committee invited to do honour to Bunker Hill by their 
bodily presence, and to Boston by their subsequent carouse. 
There will be a bdl amounting to ^1067.04 which I woidd 
advise the legislators to look at carefully, and see what the 
" items'* are, and ascertain who consumed the " items" 
But let me return to the "great celebration," — almost 
equal in glory to the battle itself. 

The Committee invited the author of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill to partake of their festivities. Yes, ladies and gentle- 
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inon, ihoy juvitcd iho lion. Mr. ]\l!iHon, of Virginia, tlio 
inoHt iiiBolont man in tlio Ani(>ric»n Honuto, tho ntofit 
bitterly and vulgiirly lioKtilo to tho Domoriatic institutions 
of tlio North, the man wlio liad treated your own senator 
Avitli BucU insolence and n])uee ; Mr. Koitt, of Soulh Caro- 
lina, also should iiavo been ir.eludcd ! I shall not now 
speak of tho men who outraf^od the doccnc}'" of New 
l*]ngland by asking such a man to such a spot on such a 
day, — they were types of a class of men whom they too 
faitljfully servo, lint on that occasion, " complimentary 
flunlccyism" swelled itself almost to bursting, that it 
mir^ht croak the praises of Mr. Mason and his coadjutors. 

When tho coward blows of Mr. Brooks — one of that 
lioly alliance of bullies who rule Congress — had brought 
Cliarles Sumner to the ground, and ho lay helpless between 
life and death, you know the people of Boston proposed to 
have a meeting in Faneuil Hall to express their indignation. 
A Committee, appointed at a previous meeting, had tho 
matter in clnrge. They invited Hon. Mr. Winthrojp to at- 
tend. "No," he "could not come." They asked Mr. Everett. 
" No," he too was " unable." It was reported at the time, 
and I thought on good authority, that when the Committee 
asked Hon. Mr. Choate, he asked " if blows on the head 
with a gutta-percha stick would hurt a man much?" 
These three were ex-senators. They all refutk d to attend 
the meeting and join in any expression of feeling against 
the outrage upon Mr. Sumner. Gentlemen, I respect 
sincerity, and I was glad that they^ were not hypocrites on 
that occasion. Tvtice the Committee waited on the first 
two gentlemen, ofiering the invitation, which was twice 
refused. But Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Everett were both 
at Charleston to pay that feudal homage to Mr. Fugitive 
Slave Bill Mason, which Northern vassals owe the slave 
power. "With their " flunkej'ism," they tainted still worse 
the ail' of that town which has a proverbial repute and 
name. 

Then was fulfilled that celebrated threat of Senator 
Toombs, of Georgia. On the eighty-second anniversary of 
New England's first great battle, at the foot of Bunker 
Hill monument, the author of the Fugitive Slave Bill, the 
most ofi'ensive of all his tribe, called over the roll of his 
slaves; and men, their names imknown to fame, thoir 



pei'soii,;iIitios too indistinct for fii^-lit, at. ioas!, for moraory;, 
wit)! tlio City Qovoriimcut of Boaton, the iuithorit'cs of 
Harvard Oolleg-e, two cx-sonatons, ono ex- governor, tlic 
Govenior of Massachusetts (spite of t.he " certainty of a 
matliema;tical demonstration," now also an ex), answered 
to their names ! 

Tliat was not all. The next day, at the pnhlic cost, in 
a stcara-hoat chartered expressly for the purpose, the City 
Government took Mr, Mason about the harbour, showing 
to liim the handsome spectacle of nature, the green islands, 
tlien 80 fair ; and you saw, a hideous sight, the magistrates, 
of this town doing homage to one jf the foulest of hsr 
enemies, who had purposely incited a kindred spirit to 
deal such blows on the honoured head of a noble senator of 
this State. 

'Not was that all. The next night, one of the Professors 
of Harvard College, both a learned and most genial man, 
but at that time specially representing the servility of his 
institution, better evei? than his accomplishments generally 
] epresent its Greek scholarship, invited the author of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill to an entertainment at, his house. 

So the magistrates of Boston, the authorities of Harvard. 
College, the " respectabilities of the neighbourhood," the 
Committee of the Legislature, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealthj and its ex-senators said in their acts, and their 
words too, " Thus shall be done unto the man whom the 
slave power delig;hteth. to honour." 

Here is the other act. Mr. Alger, a young Unitarian 
minister of this town, liad been invited to deliver the annual 
Fourth of July Address before the city authorities ; and lie, 
good Iionest man, in the simplicity of his heart, like Horace 
Mann and Charles Sumner, long before, thought that one day 
in the year was consecrate to Independence, and an orator 
might be pardoned if, on Independence Day, he said a word 
in. behalf of the self-evident truths of the old Declaration, 
and spoke of the natural and unalienable right of all men 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Mr. Alger's 
grandfather fought in the battle of Bunker Hill, and it was 
not surprising that the " spirit of '75,^' speaking through 
such a " mediimi," should be a little indignant at the 
spirit of '57 ! ITe spoke as he ought. The City Govern- 
ment refused to priu^ his speech — wliich, liowever, printed 
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itself. The act ^vaa consl^itont. Thoy who hnd croviclied 
to . Senator Mason, and answered at tlie roll-call of his 
slo.ves, how could they publish a nianly speech rebukhig 
then' " complimentary fiunkeyisni ! " 

These two acts may make yon doubt what would be the 
fate of the slave po^\^er's measures if left to Bosioii alone ; 
but they make me sure what it. would be if loft to the three 
classes I have just no\v named. 

Jiut will these measures succeed, even Vtdtli such help ? If 
1 had stood in this spot on the 29th of January, 1850, and 
foretold as prophecy what is history to-day, woiiJd you 
have believed mO;, Mr, President ? I/adies and gcntlcmcii, 
yo7i could not credit it : that Mason's Bill,, proposed 
the week before, would become a law ; that Boston would 
ever bo the haunt of ma,n-stcalora, her Court-Housc a 
barracoon, FaneuilHall crammed with soldiers hired to steal 
a negro boy : that her Judge of Probate would forego the 
benevolence of his nature, or at least of his oiRce, and 
become a kidnapper, and oven, a pretended anti-Slaverj'- 
Governor iceep him in office still ! No, you could not be- 
lieve that W endell Phillips would ever be brought to trial 
for a ^' misdemeanor)" because, in the cradle of liberty, he 
declared it wrong for a Judge of Probate to turn kid- 
napper ! No, you woidd not hear the prediction tliat the 
Siiissouri Compromise would be repealed, the KansiiK- 
Nebi'asko, Act bo passed, and, the military arm of tlie 
[Jiiited States, lengthened out with Border ruffians, would, 
be stretclied forth to force Slavery into Kansas with the 
edge of the sword. You v/ould have said, " The Dred Scott 
decision is impossible ; the Supronie Cotxrt cannot declare 
that no coloured man is a citizerx of the UnitGd State r:,™ 
that the Constitution itself puts Slavery into every territory, 
spite of local legislation, spite of Congress itself, spite of tlie 
people's will! Should they attempt so foxil a wrong, the 
next Convention of the Northern Democrats would rend the 
Court asunder ! Caleb Cushing would war a.gains^ it ! " 
What have we seen abroad ; what do some of you hear in 
this hall, day out, day in ? On the 29tii of January, 1858, 
is it more unlikely that the Federal Government will 
decree these three new measures, — to establish Slavery 
in. all tlie lYortli, to conquer and enslave tlie Souther}i 
part of the continent, to restore the slave trade ? The 
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is ex])l;in!itio?.i of ilto pn;:.'iOjiit^ aa t'ho "prc-soiil, al«o of 
tho past. 

Tiicj'o arc iiwo tlasip's you jnixy dotiojid on : tha inipaflent 
l!oklue38 of yoiu- {Sontlieni jiiafitors ; tlio thoroufi;-!! corrup- 
tioii of (lioir I^oiihcru slaves. Tlieao two arc '' puro us 
(.hath. Piul rates." 

Bat opposition ia irtado against Slavery, — -souic of it 
is rniite remjjrkable. I begin with inciitiouing" what oomcs 
iVojti (piartcrs wliich seomcti lenst pvoiii) using. 

i. A ISTovt'liGrn Democrat cntcM on tlio stngo, — an un- 
wonted appearance. But it ifi no "infant phenomenon," no 
stripling, ''wlio never appeared on any stage before," 
making iiis first essay by vent.uring on an anti-Slavery 
pari. It is an old stock actor — tbe little giant of many a 
tragedy. J\lr. Douglas has broken with the Administra- 
tion ; ibc author of tbe Kansas-Nebraska Act is nov." un- 
doing his own work; the iiivenlor of " squatter sovereignty'' 
(or, if (Jass be the inventor, Douglas lias tlie patent) turns 
round and strikes the hand that fed him v/ith honours and 
applause. Ho has great jiersonal power of work, of endur- 
ance, immonKc ability to talk ; all the arts of sophistry aro 
at bis eon'imand ; adroit, cunning, far-sighted, for an 
American poiitician — no man, I tliink, blotter rmderstancls 
tlio ^jtvatogy of poli'ticin, and no ovni ha:, lioea, inoro iiu- 
moral and .sbtsniolof^s in its utso. Jlo has long been tlio 
leader of the jMort'^^-'u .Deniocr;!cyj and ]nK>w« its instinct's 
;.nid idcaS ; his ji;nid is familiar v/lth t]]'} strings ivbicli 
move tiho piJppcts of tlio party. A'/:rtongst roon not c^jri" 
ei'l, 1 have .Ijcard but one opoakcr lie witli such exquisite 
adroitness, jiikI niako the worse ;;]>pGar the bettor reason, 
Ji'y is a sc-.uatorj still Ixolding his place on inr;;!f i:)-nt '!0W- 
initteos ; ho is rich, in the prime of life., rtnibitions o>:' powc?; : 
lio lias abandoned drunkc^nness, and Iris L'ativo strength 
returns to liis stout, frame once more. }i.(ot us not disguise 
it, "—no mere politician ia America c:\Ti do the shivo T;cv,'cr 
sucii harni. 

]5at i have no niorc confidencG in Wlv. jionglos now 
than in 1854. Tlio iiatiire of tlic man has iic-(. chjii\yeil, 
:uor can it change ; even his will is still tlio saiiio. .No 

IT.lWi. iiaS UOTxO IIG oUCii .'.iUilii, J OU kllUW pUOlIC 

7ncasurcSj his -s-niblic Sj)ceeiies — tlie newspapers report all 
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tlittt ; Vat Ilia iraiKls,, ]\i3 iiisolon.'l; demean o\ir, Im brow- 
Itottting- and. violeiico iowiU'ds the llopublican 8enatt>r8, you 
do not know- — only tho actual Bpoctators can mideratand 
HuoK tilings. j)o jon. i'oin(3mbor f-liat, after M.r. S\iiniier 
iiad made last gi-oat speech, Mv. Douglas said, — " Does 
the Kcnator want HR to kidcliim?" You ho, vo not forgot 
that whoii Brook?, made hia a,ttack iipon Suanici", Douglas 
also was there, and did not interfere to prevent a con- 
tinuance of iha blows. He also was a part of tliut ont- 
rage. Tho man has not changed. If lie were Pi'eaidcnt, 
lie would do as Buchanan docs, only more so. If lie were 
sure of Ilia senatorial office for six years to cyine, I tliinlc 
Ave sliould hear uo words from him in belialf of Kansas. 
But bia term expires in March, next year. He knows be 
cannot bo re-clcctcd, unless he changes his course. So be 
alters his measures, and provisionally favours Freedom; 
not bis principles, wbicb are tbe loaves and fisbes of 
power. I am sorry to hear Ecpublicans express tbeir 
confidence in bmi, and give liira praise which leaves 
nothing to add to eucb men as Halo, Seward, and Chase. 
I know it is said, " Any stone is good enough to throw at a 
dog;" but this is a Btonc that 'vili scale in its flight, veer 
oft', and finally liit what you mean not to biirt. but to 
defend. Yet it is unexpected to find any individuality of 
conduct or oranion in tlio party, it. io p!.e.:v};a,nt to seo 
v^'hat a train of followov.-; .ho lias alrctidy, and f o slunic iliat 
Democracy is not quite dc;;.-;! among " Dcm.QCs:c:h.:' Flo is 
figliting against onv .f(;CJ', — -that is an accidoiiv. ; bo is not 
ngnting ior us, mn; only .lOr utcpncii A iioni^'ias, ano. ii 
bo wins thiit battlt?, lie cares not ','dio liis allie.?: -'.s-re, rio^' 
who bis foes. 

2. Tlie next help comes from a .^lave State, Here is 
the valuable sj:eecrt of Ho]i. F, P. Biair, from Missou?"'. 
''Tho civilized world," saya h.c, '"is at war with tbe propa- 
gation of Slavery, whetber liy fraud or by tbe sword ; and 
those who look to gain political ascendancy on. this eonti- 
Bcvit by bringing tb.e weight of this system, like an enor- 
mous yoke, not to subject the slnves oniyj but their fellow- 
citizens and kindred of tlio son^to blood, have made false 
augurks of the s/tpis of the ilmes." 

kjigniucant ~*vords dcvibly importf^.nt when emm'ng from 
ii slave State. Do not tbi\ik be is aioiic. He ht'/i a con- 
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Hfilucncv holu'iid liim not of (lon/^^lifiinoH. Here in tho 
^poecli of Mr. Jiums J). (Janlojihire, l;i<cly made in tlio 
IloiiRd of K.cj)roPonlntivr8 at .IcffciHon ('ily, ]\lisHouri. It 
iR of tho panic tenor Jis Mr. Blair'H, and advocates tlio abo- 
lition of Finvcry in MisKouri itself. 

'A. JIc/o IK flornethinj;^ from Re publican Moinbcrfi of Con- 
gress. Not to mention others from a^ew l^ngland, or elwv 
where, hero i» a Bpeech from JIoji. Eli Tliayer, ironical, 
Bometimes, I take it, bnt plain and direct in substance. JIo 
woulfj Imvo tile free Slates send BcttlerH to Northenizc the 
South — already he has a colon}'" in Virginia — and New 
Englandize Central America ! " The Yankee," says Mr. 
Thayer, " has never become a slave-holder, unless he has 
been forced to it by tho social relations of the slave Stato 
where he lived ; and tho Yankee who has become a slave- 
holder has ever}^ day of his life tliereafter felt iu his very 
bones the bad ccionom}'' of the system." " Why, sir, he 
can buy a negro power in a steam-engine for ten dollars, 
and he can clothe and feed that power for one year for 
five dollars; and are we the men to give iSlOOO for an 
African slave, and «8150 a year to feed and clothe him ?" 

This is an anti-Slavery argument which traders can 
understand. Mr, Thayer is not so much a talker as an 
organizer ; he puts his thoughts into works. You know how 
much Kansas owes him for the organization he has set on 
foot. One day will he not also revolutionize Virginia? 
There is a to-morrow after to-day. 

Here is a speech from Hon. John P. Hale. I think it is 
the ablest he ever made, — the first any one has made, I 
think, since the discussion caused by the assault on Mr. 
Sumner. It relates to Kansas and the Dred Scot decision. 
Hear what he says of the latter ; — 

" Tf the opinion of the Supremo Court be trae, it makes the immortal 
Buthora of the Declaration of Independence liars before God and hypo- 
crites before tho world ; for they lay down their eotitiments broad, full, 
and explicit, and then they say that they appeal to tho Supreme Ruler of 
the universe for tho rectitude of their intentions ; but, if you believe the 
Supreme Court, they were merely quibbling on words. They went into 
the ccurts of the Most High, and pledged fidelity to their principles as 
the price they would pay for success, and now it is attempted to cheat 
them out of tho poor boon of integrity ; and it is said that they did not 
mean so ; and that when they said all men, they meant all v:hitc men ; 
and when they said that tho contest they waged waa for the rights of 
mankind, the Supreme Court of the United States would have you believe 
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ihni ilioy monn i(, yyn» to r^Nrli/iu/i Shivcnj. AgMnni (lint I prot<^8l, hrro, 
now, and ('vcrywlu r(' ; nn<\ 1 (ell {lip Siiprriiid (jourt- that tlicBo tliiiii(.fH 
fkro po iiiiprcf^iiiibly fixed in tt»> )ii'urt'< of tlio pooftltv, on Uio paf;;o of 
liiKtory, in <li(> ropollcctioiiR nnd tnidilioim of men. <lint it win nnjuiro 
inif;litior ctTortM t-htui lli(\y liixvo iniido or can mako to overturn or Ui 
piliako tlu'Ro Hi'M-lod convict iiinH of tlio iiojmlar undcrHtanding and of 
the I'opular heart.. 

"Sir, you arc miw propoRiriR in carry out tliifl Drod Rrolt dociftion V)y 
forcing upon t lio jioojilu of Kiitibhh a Connti*.ntion against which tbcy havo 
rcrnonatrat.cd, and to whioli t horn can hcj no Bha<3ow of doubt a Torj- largo 
porlion of them aro ojijumed. Will it Buccood ? I do not know ; it is 
not for nw to say ; hut I wit! pay t.hiH : if yon force that — if you pprao- 
vero in that attempt — I think, I hojio, tho men of Kansafl ■will fight. I 
liopo they will nipint to blood and to death tho attempt to forco thom to 
0. BubmiRKion agaiuHt which tlieir fathcrK contended, and, to wliich thoy 
never would havo pubniitted. Let mo tell you, ei , I stai.d not hero to 
UHO tho language of intimidation or of menace ; but, you kindlo tho firea 
of civil war in t hat country by an attempt to forco that ConBtitntion on 
tho necks of an unwilling jiooplo ; and you will light afire that all Demo- 
cracy cannot quench— ay, nir, there will c(mio up many another Pctor tho 
Hermit, that will go through the length and tho breadth of this land, tolling 
tho story of your wrongB and your outragoB ; and t/icy will Btir tho 
public heart ; they will raise a, feeling in this co\intry such as has never 
yet been raised ; and tho men of this country will go forth, as they did of 
olden time, in another crusade'; but it will not bo a crusade to redeem 
tho dead Bepnlchro where tho body of tho Crucified had lain from tho 
profanation of tho infidel, but to redeem this fair land, which God bas 
given to bo the abode of freemen, from tho desecration of a despotism 
sought to bo imposed xipon them in tho name of 'perfect freedom' and 
' popular sovereignty.' " 

This is a little different from the speeclies made in Con- 
gi'ess last winter. There is nothing apologetic and depre- 
catory this time. Mr. Seward said, long ago, " The time 
for compromises has passed by." 

Mr. Sumner's chair is vacant still — and yet it speaks 
with more power than any senator can bring to defend 
Slavery with. In the long line of men Massachusetts has 
Bent to do service in the halls of Congress, there has been 
none nobler than Charles Sumner, none more faithful. I 
know how dangerous it is to praise a living man, especially 
a politician ; to-morrow may undo the work of half a cen- 
tury. But here I feel safe ; for, of all the men I have 
known in political life, he is the only one who has thereby 
grown stronger in the noblest qualities of a man. Already 
his integrity has been, tried in the severest ordeal ; I think 
hereafter it will stand any tost. Massachusetts has had 
three great Adamses — Samuel, John, John Quincy. In 
their graves, they are to her what *' the three Tells" are 
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to Switzcrlnnd. IToro is ft mnn cqimlly noblc; porlinpf? willi 
u nicer culture thun any of them, ito has now the s.inn! 
firmness, tlio avme intef^rily — faitlifuluesrt to dclogaUKl 
trust, allpgiftnco to the higher law of right, Jim empty 
chair is eloquent. 

4. Then there are Republicans out of CongresP, in offi- 
cial station, wlio are at work. All the New England 
States, NcAV l^ork, Michigan, Ohio, IllinoiK, Iowa, Wiwcon- 
sin, have governors and legislatures, I think, hostile to 
Slavery — after the *' Ilepublican " way. The clo<:tion of 
Mr. Banks was a triumph in Massachusetts, In fifty years 

f>aGt, no Northern State has sent a man to the House of 
lepresentatives, who in twenty-five years acquired as great 
influence there as Mr. Banks in four. He has many qua- 
lities which fit him for eminence in American politics — if 
he only be faithful to the right. I hear loud condemnation 
of him from anti-Slavery men, because, say they, " he will 
do wrong by and by.'' Our sentence will be in season if it 
comes after the crime ; and the actual ofiences of Repub- 
lican politicians are so numerous that I will not condemn 
conjeetural felonies before they are committed. I hear it 
said he will not remove Judge Lorlng. Wait and see. This 
I know, that a good deal within twelve months, he said ho 
vrished him removed; by the address of the Legislature; 
and if he (Banks) were Governor, he (Banks) would do it ! 
If he try to ride a compromise, he may depend on it he will 
not ride far, however long ! " The day of compromise is 
past." I remember the speech he made in Wall-street, 
New York ; also the one at Salem. I have no defence to 
make for them, no excuse to offer for him. I felt astonished 
and ashamed. But to exchange his predecessor for him 
seemed a triumph of freedom in 1857 ; I hope it will prove 
80 in years to come. 

The Republican party has done considerable service, but 
it does not behave very well. It is cowardly; a little de- 
ceitful; " making / dare not w ait upon I would." Coloured 
waiters at public festivals say, "the Democrats treat us 
better than the Republicans.*' Events have clearly shown 
that the party did not deserve to gain the Federal power 
in 1856 ; that it would have been ruinous to the party 
could they then have taken the great offices, and disastrous 
to ihe cause of freedom, which they would compromise. 
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Yoi, as it is tho best political party wo lu'vc, T would not l>o 
ovor-nico in criticiKijip it. 1 like not to pick holes in tho 
tliin spots of tho only political coat wo have in this st^jriny 
weather. I know the difficulties of tho party, and have 
pity for its offenders — none for its mere luxntcrs after 
place. 

I have spoken of the services of those clafisos of political 
men. TIuto is one trouble which disturbs all four. The}' 
are liable to a cort.iin disease of a peculiar nature. I have 
a good copy of Galen, but ho does not mention it ; the la«t 
edition of Hippocrates, but nei',' he nor his commentator, 
though both well-lettered men, ii. reference thereto. 

Hence I suppose it is a new diseasi., ' '-'h. though not 
exactly a doctor of medicine, perhaps I aij. he first to de- 
scribe. So I will call it the presidential fever ; or, in Latin, 
Typhus infandus Americanus* I will try to descrilw) the 
specific variety which is endemic in the Northern States, 
the only place where I have studied the disease. I may 
omit some symptoms of the case, which other observers 
will supply. At first the patient is filled with a vagno 
longing after things too high for him. He gazes at them 
with a fixed stare ; the pupils expand. But he cannot see 
distinctly ; crooked ways seem straight ; the shortest curve 
lie thinks is a rigkt angle ; dirty things look clean, and he 
lays hold of them without perceiving their condition. Some 
things he sees double — especially the number of his friends ; 
others with a semi-vision, and it is always the lower half 
he sees. All the time he hears a confused noise, like that 
of men declaring votes, State after State. This noise ob- 
scures all other sounds, B ) that he cannot hear the still 
small voice which yet moves the world of men. He can 
bear no "agitation;" the word "Slavery" disturbs him 
much ; he fears discussion thereof as a hydrophobiac dreads 
water. Yet he is fond of the "rich brogue" of the foreign 
population. His sense of smell is so morbid that an honest 
man is unbearably offensive. His tongue is foul, but ho 
has au irresiHtible propensity to lick the hands of those he 
tlunks will give him what he seeks. His organ of locality 
is crazed and erratic in its action ; the thermometer may 

* It mri tlio b r o Herod is caid to have died of. From Sallast's 
de8crii)ti()ii, wuiild i oetn tliat Cataline had a slight toach of it. — BelL 
Cat. ch. i. 



Hf(iii(iH lit, Im^Ionv z<m'() - lowdr, if lortfi;- (iTumfJ!;li — iho 
■M I isi.inij»|ti iimv 111! fro/dii <)v<>r clvnr down to NaU'}nvA, 
H( ll;.;ntr l)o iiii|)asniiltl(! for \n\ iiiid tlid win<l of I iai)ru(l(H" 
l>|i)\v fi)r inontliM juuokm (lie coiilincnt U> tlio (jliilf of Mexico — ■ 
rtiil li»M nii'( lH-li»'vr (lu!- is nny^ Norfli! ( '(.nibutivcincHH 
in iric).(;al!u ly !u (is(>; ho lifj;;iifs Ium Ix-.sf, IriondH uud rlint^H 
lo his woiht riH iiiicH. I )<■«( ru(;l i v«!ii(\sh !;i iiiicuHO ; l»o woukl 
iil><)IiK|i till) ric^'cocs, » iifoicci (Ik^ l''u,^p(ivo Sliivo liill, uiul 
lian^ tlir at)()liti;);nH{H. ItciicvolciKH^ in wholly iiiorfc. Casu- 
al'ty hii;i Ixconai idiotic ; ho IooKh into the clockwork of 
till.' ^'<ut,c, and every w'licrc i'uu\r- "u liMU> iii{)^f:^or hm got 
into t lid viuK hincry," which ho would Hct ri«;ht by 
" cDifthui';' out " iho int ruder. Ideality (iMH him with tho 
f<M)liHlie,st of dreiiniH. The orjjfan of .seli-(\sf,(;(mi kwcUh to a 
i7uinHfrouH size— like a liuge won on tlu^ top of tho lioad, 
" a isijjjlit to hehuld.*' H(i talks about hiruHolf oxccHHivoly, 
ad 7uiH$eam ; Jind " nuikcK ii noise town-mee^tinf:^ days," 
and is alwuy.s "up" m the LegislatMre. Vanity Ih im- 
in( iuH> ; lie would bo Ixjfon^ tho people contimuiUy; no 
}»L'U'(! i;( !.)(,) HuuiU, if only public;* lio livoH in tho eye of 
th(» p(x)ple, p:rep<ily of pr.'iiise, Hope is in a st.')te of delirious 
exeifcment ; no faiiurt' d iscom i > < ts him., no full abates desira 
to rine. V^oxvicity i'*^ in a con!;!CM:.!e state ; *'ho will lie like 

(.ToviTuor — CoriaeioHtiousness has "caved ii," 

and iu itfl okeo there Is " a hole in his head." He knows 
.i\'> }i'^ier law above hi-; own ambition, for which all means 
iM^imx xmi. He often speaks of " the father of his country," 
hut nevt.^r tells his noblest deeds. His reverence is delirious 
iu its action ; he worships every grnveu or molten image 
that faces South, and lies prostrate before the great ugly 
idol of Slavery, rending his garments, and cries, "Baal 
help :ia ' Bmd help us ! " Pisease incurable ; yields to 
jjo tiif^K^Jjcine j not hellebore enough in aU Antieyra to affect 

■ I ViC^-d not speak of the old anti -Slavery Society. It is not 

* " Fidenarnm Gabtoniitiqao es^e potostasi, 
Et de intxjsura juB t!ie*re, vaaa minora 
Frsmgejr^, p&tiEo.ius vjwuiB ./Edilia Ulubrin ; 
qui fuwn'o* aptorhat hon&res." 

Ttip I.sltn \j» otAj for doctom, who know tho local applicationfi of thm 
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iio(!CHHiiry T hIjouUI «;ri1,iciHo t]i<iir (ujiioii — 1 luivo dono tluit 
oi'Um (uiougli bolbni. If W(5 (UiHdrvo uiiy pruiwo, lot others 
gi vo it, or give it not, uh HuitH them bent. 

There Ims been a great (ihiingo in the people of tho 
North — oIho, Mr. Prewident, wo were not here to-night. 
You remember tho Legihilutm'es of 1850, 1851, 1852 — 
Avhat if you Imd aaked them for this hall 1 In 1851, ovon 
Fuueuil J tail could not bo had for a Convention of fifteen 
hundred as reopeotablo and intelligent men us over ussoin- 
bled in the United States, with Iloraeo Mann at their head. 
Wo are here to-night by tho will of tho people of Massa- 
chusetts. For many yearn wo have come up before the 
Legislature of this State ; it has always heard us patiently, 
end I think at length has always done what we asked. 
Former Legislatures have dono all in their power to remove 
the only Massachusetts Judge of Probate that ever kid- 
napped a man. I make no doubt this Legislature will as 
faithfully represent the conscience of the State. 

I say there has been a great change iu the people. Cora- 
pare the old Daily Advertiser with the new, which I think 
one of the humanest as well as ablest newspapers in New 
England. 

I recall the fate of the Northern men who voted for the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. There were thirteen Northern 
senators who did so. The official term has expired fov ten 
of them. Nine of the ten lost their election — veteran old 
Mr. Cass at their head ; the Camden and Amboy Bailroad 
sent back Mr. Thompson to represent their rolling-stock. 
Stuart of Michigan, Jones of Iowa, and Douglas of Illinois, 
abide their time. 

Forty-two Northern representatives were equally false to 
Democracy. Thirty-nine of them have gone to their own 
place, only three returned to their seats : J. Glancey Jones, 
and T. B. Florence of Pennsylvania, and W. H. English, of 
Indiana, alone remain. 

If the South is more confident of victory than ever, the 
North is also more determined to conquer. The late elections 
show this : that of Mr. Banks is a very significant sign of the 
times. The "rebellion" of Mr. Douglas, so his old masters 
call it, is popular at the North. Ho could be elected to the 
Senate to-moi-row by a vote of the people of lUinoia. I do 
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not Hay I would vote for him ; tlmt Stato will. All thoi 
West 18 on Ilia sido. Soo how many tondor-footod Dcnio- 
crata there uro who cannot walk over a majority of legal 
voters in Kansas ton thousand strong, and force Slavery on 
that State, oven at tho command of tho old master. Soon 
there will bo comcience Democrats, as once conscience 
Whiga. Tho Administration party may carry tlioir mea- 
sures ; it will be as of old, " tho counsel "of tho frowai'd is 
carried headlong." In 1800, the Northern Democratic 
party will bo whore the Whig party was in 1856, There 
will be a pack of men about the Federal offices in all tho 
great towns, uiiited by common desire for public plunder ; 
but the party will be aa dead as Benedict Arnold. If Mr. 
Gushing will *' crush out" all individualism 'irom tho 
Democracy he will leave no life there ! 

Such is the aspect of Slavery now. It is clear what 
duty tho North has to do. She must choose either Free- 
dom of the block man, with an industrial Democracy 
gradually spreading over aU the continent, diffusing every - 
where the civilization of New England ; or else tho Slavery 
of the black man, with a military despotism certainly 
overspreading the land and crushing down, the mass of 
men, white and black, into Asiatic subjection. The choice 
is between these two extremes. 

There, are i8,000,000 in the North, all free. The 
power of numbers, wealth, industry, education, ideas, 
institutions, aU is on our side. So are the sympathies of 
the civilized world, the hop<?:s and the primal instincts of 
mankind ; *■ the stars in their courses fight against Sisera.*' 
The Federal Government is against us — we might have 
had it on our side if we would. 

The last Presidential election showed who in the North 
were the allies of the South. They dwell mainly in the 
four great cities, and in that debatable land which borders 
on the slave States, a strip of territonr 200 miles wide, 
reaching from New York harbour to the Mipisissippi. I 
trust the anti-Slavery Society will send out its missionaries 
to arouse and instruct the people in that border land. 
There is a practical work to be done — to be attempted at 
once. 

Slavery is a moral wrong and an economical blunder ; 
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but it is also a groat political institution. It cannot bo 
put down by political economy, nor by ethical preaching ; 
men have not only pecuniary int^^rcsts and moral feelings, 
but alao political passions, Slavery must bo put down 
politically, or else militarily. If not peacefully ended soon, 
it must be cr.ded wrathfuUy by the sword. Tile negro will 
not bear Slavery for ever ; if ho would, the white man will 
not. 

If tho Ilcpublican party behave wisel}'', there will never 
be anotner inch of slave soil added to the national domain, 
nor another slave State admitted to the Union : but Slavery 
will be driven out of all the territories. Look at this fact. 
There are now fifteen slave Staf<38, sixteen free. Minnesota 
and Kansaa will soon bo admitted, Washington and Oregon 
ere lopg— four new free States. Missouri may abolish 
Slavery within four years. Then, in 1864, we shall stand 
twenty-one free States to fourteen slave States. Nay, 
perhaps Utah will repudiate both forms of polygamy, the 
voluntary and the forcible, and be an aUy in our defence. 
It is easy to conquer tiiii Southern part of tho continent ; 
it is not easy to establish African Slavery there, in the 
midst of a population made up of Africans or Indians ready 
to shelter the slave, and also much more dense than that 
in the Gulf States from Georgia or Florida to Texas. 

If the North is wise and just, we shall choose an anti- 
Slavery President in 1860, and on March 4th/ IB^Ql, incor- 
porate the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution's preamble into the Federal 
Government itself. And on the 4th of July, 1876, there 
will not be a slave within all the wide borders of the 
United States ! For that service, we do not want a man 
like Colonel Fremont, who has had no political experience ; 
we want no Johnny Raw for the most difficult post in the 
nation. It must not be a man broken down witn the Pre- 
sidential fever. 

But much is to be done before that result is possible. The 
whole policy of the Republican party must be changed. 
We must attack Slavery---Slavery m the territories, Slavery 
in the district, and, above all, Slavery iff the Slave States, 
Would you remove the shadoie of a tree ? Then dowli 
with the tree itself ! There ia no other way. To get rid 
of the accidents of a thing, you make way with its sub- 
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Rtanco. Does not tho ConBiltution pimranfoo a Republican 
form of governmout to every iiU\U\ Y South Carolina has a 
Republican form of government, lias she ? Wo must be 
aggresaive, and kill tho trunk, not maim tho branch(>H. 
When you attempt that, depend uj)on it the South will 
know you are in earnest. Tiie Supremo Court is our worst 
enemy. I should attack it carefully by regular alege. 
Conquer and re-construct it. 

If I were Republican Governor of Massachusetts, or a 
senator of the Stiite, I should make it a part of my duty to 
attend every anti-Slavery Convention, and to speak there. 
Such men go to Cattlo Shows, and Mechanics' Fairs, and 
meetings oi Bible Societies, to show that they are at least 
officially interested in farming, manufacturing, and religion. 
So would I go to the other place, to bhow that I really took 
tho deepest, heartiest interest, in the groat principles of 
Democracy, and wished to see justice done to tho humblest 
of human kind. 

The Daily Advertiser gives us good counsel. In the 
editorial of the 26th, I find these words : " The enemies 
of Slavery and its extension have hitherto occupied too 
exclusively a defensive attitude ; its friends, by venturing 
on bold courses of aggression, have continually been gain- 
ing ground. If they did not carry their whole point, 
they always gained something by compromise. It is right 
to leam from one's enemy, and it will be fortunate if our 
friends in Congress have really learned the valuable lesson 
of refusing to be kept on the defensive." 

I know how anxious men are for office. I take it there 
are 20,000 candidates for the Presidency now living. I 
wish they were enumerated in the census— they might 
come after the overseers of slaves. Certainly no man is 
too small for the place. The experience of Europe shows 
that little men may be bom to high office ; America proves 
that they can be chosen — and Democratic election is as 
good as royal fore-ordination. But no man is likely to 
gain that high office by cx)m.promise. "Webster tried it, 
and failed ; Clay also faded. If Seward, Chase, or Banks 
attempt the same thing, they also will come dishonoured to 
the groxmd. It is always hard to ride two horses. What 
if, as now, both be swift, and North runs one way, and 
South the other P Anti-Slavery is a moveable stone — hts 
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that fallfl on it will bo broke?!, but on whoniaoover it shall 
full, it will grind him to powder ! 

I know men say, " If you att^iok Siuvory, the South will 
dissolve the Union." She dissolve the Union ? She does 
not dare. Without commerce, manufactures, schools, with 
no industry' but Slavery, more than one-third of her popu- 
lation bondmen, their int^jrest antagonistic to hers, — let 
her try if she will. Her threat — I will tell you what it is 
like. " Mamma," said a spoiled boy to a mother of ten 
other and older children, *' Mamma, I want a piece of 

icklcd elephant." " No, my dear, ho can't have it. 

ohnny must bo a good boy." " No, I won't bo a good boy. 
I don't want to be good. I want a piece of pickled 
elephant." " But aint he mother's youngest boy ? When 
wo have some pickled elephant, ho shall have the biggest 
piece!" "Ma'am, I don't want apiece! I want a 
whole pickled elephant ! I want him now i If you don't 
let me have him now, I'll run right oflP and catch the 
measles. I know a boy that 's got 'em first rate." 
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